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I should be DhE on a re£rese£ ,I l ains tlie b «t possible method for expectation. As Professor Hulsey is 
itative basis - so many from &LEA d,stnbut,n 8 P ubllc money to auton- both a distinguished and an engaged 
, so many from Natfhe^ anTso on li ° mous ^versifies. and so deserves social scientSt and has been long 
l^s^rong^^rM^d fhat such* a°com- ! , he s,ron S est defence. this located with the SSRC. the true 

position would he a reeine far does . no1 mean that tbose who criti- reason for this non-appointment 
mediocrity und/or sectional nleadina £ ,z ? lack of accountability, who m ust he elsewhere - precisely where 
By implication it was enmliasizeti £ ee, . L that peer-review is hardly a 1S not very difficult to imagine, 
that the system of appointment to fensible m £ tb °d of share out a b 'm° n Tbe Halse y affair shows just how 
the University Grants Committee p0 “ nds ,’ sbould be listened to much our traditional system of indi- 
and the research councils that is the •“““■v* Jj certainly does not mean vidual appointment to public bodies, 
appointment of members in an indL- 1 . UGC-type system could be a tradition that is especially itnport- 

vidual capacity by the Secretary of on the otber Slde of ,b e ant in the academic world, depends 

.State, was far superior. Apparatchiks r£ ary ,lne that ““W reproduce the on a continued commitment to high 
operating as delegates (perhaps Ihev ,' en I a . s °PR“ ed to tae dignified standards of disinterested public 
might be described as “eunuchs" in parl * of the UGC s °P e «fo°n. administration. Once that commit- 

another more furious contemporary The second weakness is much' ' P' ent bas been called into question, 
controversy) should not be allowed more serious. It is that the tra- no, U? v 4 e J slightly, the system im- 
'to take academic decisions, the argu- ditional system of appointment of . mediat . e y, a PP ears mu ch less altrac- 
menl ran; these should be reserved individuals to bodies like the UGC A , . to tbis is the perhaps 
I for robust individuals acting as peers, and the research councils by the Sec- ! ne T, ,ta difficulty that appointed 

retary of State can very easily be bodles w,1! experience in engineering 
This argument is not really as undermined if it ever becomes prey the necessary consent for the difficult 
sound as its supporters suppose. It to partisan patronage. The power of decisl0ns that will be forced upon 
has two important weaknesses. The patronage that lies in the hands of them> Tbese flre most important 
first is that it undervalues the claims even the Secretary of State for *i ue j t,0, ? s tha l affect the quality of 
of accountability and so maybe Education and Science is very con- academic freedom, the standard of 
undermines the possibility of build- siderable. With only faint exceptions p , ic administration, the possibility 
mg consent to necessary change. In that power has been delicately and P f maintaining a publicly financed 
the years of expansion consent to liberally used in the past. bu * autonomous university system, 

new policies could be taken almost Yet there is absolutely ™ nnuWr and, most immediately on the policy 
for granted, give or take a few grum- to prevent a mS ster naS agenda ’ ‘ h ® sha P e - composition and 
£ u ' ,n austerity ran- appofnted bodies with p ,°l!! 7!. " ow , “ e * t “ bl ® "ation- 
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for calling this meeting be« 
| rogjnmna of term but as my C 
explained there are strong (W 
inient indications that we mat m* 
| pare for another round of cub, 1 
"Vice Chancellor, an you Aka 
tell us the origin of these indicatm 
Where they came from. That mt{ 
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Winning polytechnic hearts 

luthorities have known mifhnrihi nnntml .1 I ■ . . 


.since January that the 5 Departmern'of more probably’beUeve toat iTma/be *h d St wil i comedown to what those 
; .Education and Science is determined W *1P W ° rk in £ e P ol ytechnics and 

to remove the polytechnics and other control The^ loc£l aftl^tlStt Want ‘ If a ,na J orlt y believes 

, higher education colleges from their done verv L hat the .P«sent arrangements have 

to establish instead a even KoriSlIv^ ^ b^e intderable, there is nothing 

quasi-UGC (very quasi) system of people that Sey are wron* and 5n ?■?' loi « ean prevent, the 

national control. TfJis determination woo them bac? STthZ nft 0wards . the centralist and cor- 

expressed so bluntly in. the January ' pr^ion left is tha? Ht s . o!utlon P^POsed by the 

memorandum is feebly concealed in orities' interest in advance^furthJ pES. So local authorities must real- 

ihe.My Green Paper with its sem-' education Is essentiallv^a *irSH^i ■ thal thay ? re ,nvoived in a cam- 

blance of a choice between a “DES rather than bd^SuhiLi ^ nal P a, 8 n to wn the hearts and minds of 

, option" anti a “CLEA option'?. So It Of cou™ in m«nL « ° ne ' u those em Pl°yed in the polytechnics 

can be said with some justice that for criUcism is hmsh anJ Sr w ?"? COlleges ' 1 musl "« “ncen- 

£v n e i, h n^£T a r hs,hewti,ingh “ s ™ s saitK 

^ t au of^ e a xsszr&f i £?t 3 * ,,is 

.national associations have protested SmfS 2L *.?!? . What . lhis .means is that their 
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original Oakes plan for Xh 5 i'™*" 1 * ,h ' mlnfof 

'blsned to saijsfy the more cnnfralltV Dr nS Ken' 1 ", y "TT, 1 ““««>'•'? 'nvolveZnt in highe 
and cpswffecnvc spirit of 1981. such ai itudcs 3 „°„l tha ! ' d ' ,cat, u 0 ' 1 must be maintained and 

But their negative reaction to the the exceDtion ^nrf h ^h?/ iwlf n0 lengthened -.not just in the in- 
iDES's plan fas not been com- some form of natSia^ntil ^ K sts loca! “amities but of 
jplemented, as it must be, by a rap - the lines propmed bvThe DFS & blEher education also. Perhaps it is 
prachemem with the institutions now inevitable. We So not nor?* l °o much to expect local councils to 
themselves Indeed the talk instead but nor are we blfnd to the wSp’ pr ? du “ ,n [ brce months the coher- 
has been of tightening up articles of spread evidence that too m*LTo d I enl . and ,.»phislicated justification of 
Roveroraentandreducitig^ei-athcrtop, : authorities car^far tnn Hi^ f^ h ; a pluralist and diversified form of 

^cation which they have 

Whicn „th^ polytechnics and, toil eg tfi u :; k fiA:.-- '- • fmjed to produce in the last ten 

u ve ^ A* wSffi • *** s 

cun not to feel. that many. -perhaps a . T^iFS hn« r>mnhL,^f « W| jicn ihe 'alternative is a depressine detprmin 
majority, of those who teachin these six months and will Ztf" 1 pas ^ i*l drift to central contraband to the 

&£&&*** 


A very reasonable question. Pro 
| fessor Digby. Actually - and hen I 
must stress the need for a cema 
degree of confidentiality - they u 
largely based on something irtei 
the Registrar overheard when b a- 
cently visited Claridges for duiner. 
| I’m sorry he's not here to tell ra 
himself, but apparently he was slices 
at the next table to a small pirn 
which included a man who locked 
. I remarkably like Dr Rhodes.Bopm. 
They were talking in loud nice 
; about recent events in the tmhci- 
'sities and he, the Registrar thal is, wa 
able to manoeuvre nis chair in orfn 
to catch the import of their remaib. 
The Boyson figure made a comwai 
which was more or less along Ik 
following lines: ‘No need to worn, 
Charles/ and here he palled u 
• companion on the back and pound 
1 more Chablis, ‘No need to wiq, 
we’ve got the UGC by theshonw 
curlies,’ And then a few orcri 
later: ‘Wait till we chop (be $ 
buggers again. That’ll put f Jf» 
'more stickers in the back ti to 
Volvo estates.’ The Regisua im- 
ported that taking the contwtisw 
(account he felt it safe toassuB e “? 1 
it was the academic ewna^J 
i which was denoted by ihe po® 
‘silly buggers’.” „ .. 

‘7 wonder Vice Chancellor 1/ « 
have any information abort w 
pression on - shall we call hm, ^ 
assumed Dr Boyson - • 
assumed Dr Boyson's face, 
made these remarks!" 

“Apparently lie was _ 
rather loudly. The Registrar Ktuwf 
went out his wa 
point. ” . 

"And, Vice Chancellor, to*” 
any information about the extw d 
these new cuts 7” . xi 

“Not directly. The 
however, hear some figures 
Hlxsut at the end of the meal oul 
not quite sure if these refefj*" 
Governmental budgetary 
or the appropriate size °» 

But certainly ‘to ten per ceql 

1 p 


I policlinics and. toilexiSs •' • frnied 'to produce in the last ten 

11 te Mk^tbMiS^a wSffi ' should 6 try** ThS 

cun not to feel. that many, parnans a . 77 fES hn« l alternative is a deDressinc detprmin 

majority, of those who teachin these , six ■ months and will <*nnn^ Q pas ^ k* drift to central contraband to the 
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-• -g~^ ' !• 1 ■■ V . I,n 8‘y dominant university tradition. 

passive voice 

: 'KraSnsSUSS S*^**"^ 

reshuffle. It is of'coursc true Iha^t hfe ^ 0nB /if 9 ° l i lhe DES immedjliely in^he^rm.nH^ 06 ? f system 
tenure coincided^ vrith ^he* ■ mSst election by rushing throiwh temofnrpri\ L c . uts beiI1 8 con- 

«rious reveries inflicted; on hffi °f fuH-cost feesJor SS .SSntS^«£S Afler hisl 

education m this country . But tL2 ■ Lal , er * ;he ■ failed to : of tShmSK” 1“ at - ^ Department 

is little evidence thw Mr Carlisle^ wat ithhze sufficiently on die second nL^ where intractable econ- 
a willing exbcurioner (unliVp hlf ,hou 8 hl ?;«P'«Kii l>y raany Torl«: S “nf?"ndcd his In- 

junior minister. .Dr Bbyton. who is floandal and diplo- that his h S e! ly to believe 

the sole ministerial, survivor ™mlfications . bad not' been «h,L dvly is tp do the opposite. In 

Government's monetarist ed ““ tio " Uonerl l» 0 P "Si: 

' v< .■ • , ■ : cian. • , • •• . . ■ • j v , . ,• .. .r 


identify any of the other gits 0 - 
might be highly relevant. 

indeed, that was gj*. 0 
thinking. Unfortunately, hovwwf, 
felt unable to fit any names 10. 
faces he saw, and pur aW, 
prompt recollectioii by | 

a selection of photographs wWka 
•eluded a number, of senio ™ . 
ministers, was unsuccessful ^ 
his only positive identification ^ 
a photograph- showing thej^' c , B 

comedian, Mr Tommy CoopJ r V 1 
■7 wonder, Vice ChancdnV ' 
might ask you to cons* ^ 
Registrar on his P^ en ^°L(St 
and also, ^ ci d enta ^h ,^. nBt srs 
taste in restuarants. This 
be the most clear-out 
since the long-lost days of v?"’ 
nlal budgeting ” u proft 

“I entirely agree with yot . fi( . 
sor Hasliker. E fcet i« 
of vnnr . anoroval t :• I \ avt ' T1 .Jrftl 


the cost of his dmner^' ^ 
him to return to Glandges i« 
meals. I beUeve that u» W 

sraavsSs 



Top Tories look | Aston launches science park 

for compromise 
on national body 


by John O’Leary cials and elected representatives at 

. . . the Leeds meeting were solidly be- 

Saong pressure was building up this hind alternative plans by the Council 
«ek for the new administration at of Local Education Authority, 
the Department of Education and QnIy Q stren „ thening of the role of 
Science to find a rompromise over re gj ona ] organizations and a clearly 

f* d st ^ ed P la “ for DES officials as 

kges of higher education. assessors on a national body stood in 

An mfiuential ^oup of Qnivih the of [et(; endo 4 ment of 
live MPs, councillors and academics rfPA nmLaic a E „t Pn1P nt 


ro.1 “ the way ot complete endorsement ot 

m Mh,. coonal for, and ac ademy ^ £ J EA pr0 ^, als A slateme „, 

aaummn g lo thrash oul a o m . issued after l ' the t ’ mK , ing SBid thal 
^ch m ll a void a .furl h er emban-as- there had bKn unanim ^ s support 

b |™f e S,, l .hni/Sr for th= underlying concept of con- 
emraent and the local authorities. ti ri 1 . '*"1 r 

And polytechnic directors and col- tm “ ed l0 “‘ ° °u 
kge principals are moving towards Opposition to the DES version 
similar demands. crossed party Unes and raised the 

The first regional discussion of the spectre of further m-fighting between 
trra alternative plans for a national Conservative ministers ana council- 
body, involving the 11 Yorkshire and ^ ors - Particular criticism was levelled 
Humberside authorities, left no at the separation of higher education 
(krairt about the strength and unani- ff° m the provision of non-advanced 
mty of opposition to the DES prop- courses. , . 

o»I for central control. The 25 offi- N° w the Conservatives national 

advisory committee on education has 
— ■ ^ set up a working party to find nn 

— . — 1 acceptable compromise before the 
I deaaline for consultation at the end 



An artist's impression of the science park planned by 
Aston University and Birmingham City Council 


Aslan University and Birmingham City Council this 
week launched Ihe ilrst stage of a multi- million pound 
science park, just as Birmingham University and the 
West Midlands County Council revived ihclr three -year- 
old plans for a similar project. 

The Aston/Blrmineham City science and technology 
development centre Is initially being backed by £2.5m 
from the city council. But Labour leader of Ihe council, 
Clive Wilkinson, said this week that he ranked the 
development as important as the National Exhibition 
Centre and if necessnry, up to £40 m would be put Into 
it. 

The council has bought a 3.5 acre site next to the 
university and a former factory is being adapted to 
provide units for small firms, or research nnd develop- 
ment laboratories, working on sophisticated products. 

It Is hoped that the science park will provide 5,000 
new jobs In five years, and Indirectly lead to a further 
10 , 000 . 

The Birmingham Unlverslty/Wcsl Midlands County 
Council scheme, first mooted in 1978, has been revived 
because land near the university campus has just be- 
come available. A Birmingham University spokesman 
said: a< Ttiere is no conflict here. There is plenty of scope 
for two developments. It Is likely that both schemes will 
go ahead.” 

Councillor Wilkinson also said that the Aston part- 
nership did not exclude the possibility of co-opcratlon 
with Birmingham. 


triiv of opposition to the DES 
dm for central control. The 2 





deadline for consultation at the end 
of November. Among the members by Ngaio Creqeur 
are Sir William Van Straubenzec, a vice chancellors w 


Vice chancellors meet 
to discuss redundancy 


passed a motion saying that a work- 
are Sir William Van 'Straubenzec, a v,ce chancellors were meeting this mg party recommending 165 job los- 
fomier Minister of Education, Dr W eek to decide whether to agree a scs was “an important possible mod- 
Keith Hampson, former shadow common redundancy scheme for ten- el for implementing changes, which 
minictnr a nA Mr Harru HreertWav a ured lecturers and if so, what form must be taken into account by coun- 


minister, and Mi^ Harry ureenway, a h,.. .. 

member^ of the Commons Select Q f compensation should be offered. 


GreeriWav 


Committee on Education. 


JwHrd Parkes. the chairman 
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Judes,- 8 . 
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The group has met once under the of the University Grants Committee 
chairmanship of Mr Maurice Venn, attended a two day meeting of the 
chairman of the Standing Conference Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
of Regional Advisory Committees, Principals at Essex University. He 
and had invited evidence from a was expected to report on the prog- 
number of national organizations. 

Local authority members include two 
former chairmen of the CLEA, Mrs 
Angela Rumbold and Mr John Hor- 
rell. 

Mr Dmitri Argyropulo. chairman 
of the National Advisory Committee, 
said this week: “We are hoping that 
we can come up with a solution 
which the local authorities can 


cil and senate.” 

It informed council of its “deep 
disquiet" regarding plans for contrac- 
tion, accepted the broad distribution 
of the proposed cuts but called for 


Principals at Essex University. He t {, ree moves: obtaining urgent legal 
was expected to report on the prog- a dvice on the costs of staff displace-; 
ress of crucial talks between his com- m ent, pressing for satisfactory com- 
mittee and the Department of pjetion of the negotiations between 
Education and Science. notional, governmental and universi- 

Sir Keith Joseph, the new Educa- |y bodies on compensation and invit- 
tion Secretary also came back from i ng submissions for alternative 
Japan this week and was to be strategies from members of the uni- 
bnefed on the talks. The CVCP has V ersity. 

The Aberdeen proposals, cqn- 


which the local authorities can plications of trying to dismi! 
accept. If the Government insists on ured lecturers. 

ploughing on with Us present docu- Several universities are now saying departme^ logic," developmental 
ment. Conservative local authorities exactly what the UGC s suggested flnd hfst and the ph j| 0 so- 

will be bound to oppose it." cuts mean. Aberdeen wi 11 have to £ u| the of 

Although the group has reached shed nearly 350 staff out of 3^000 soc!a | wor j^ Italian and Spanish will 
no conclusions yet. proposals closer and most of t . h( ^ '" dl j also have to be questioned, 

to those of the Oakes Comituttee, P u .’ s '^ The memorandum states: “The 

which wanted a larger national body this deputy scale of the exercise that has been 

aenera! 'secretary _ of the. AUT.K forced epon u. issach that the corn- 


Japan this week and was to be strategies from members of the uni- 
bnefed on the talks. The CVCP has versity. 

prepared a ‘number of The Aberdeen proposals, con- 

spell out the legal aT |d nnancial im- tained in a memoran dum sem by the 
plications of trying to dismiss ten- un i vers if V ’ 5 planning committee to all 


university’s planning committee to all 
staff, suggests the closure of three 


The memorandum states: “The 
ale of the exercise that has been 
reed upon us is such that the com- 


which made similar proposals to the 
DES shortly before the publication 
of the Green Paper, and would be 
likely to find favour among the col- 
lege principals. 

Dr Neil Merritt, chairman of the 
principals' group of the Standing 
Conference, told a weekend confer- 
ence that both the existing alterna- 
tives were unacceptable. 


At Heriot-Walt a private paper The - posts propose lor aDD .uon 
states that "it now seems necessart are Il2t.eadanic.-61 technical, 25 
to plan for reducing staffing levels secretarial, 65 clinical medicine and 
through compulsory redundancy.” 80 manual. 

Stirling hEs also said that 63 The university needs to make sav- 

g, ‘ l 1,11 0 . .i inn ca 1m hu IQRd Hu pnrf rtf 


academic posts and more than 100 ings of £4.3m by 1984. By the end of 
8C -academic posts would have to be tli« financial vear it expects to have 
unless more money was. a deficit of £3m. If required savings 


of the Standing non-acaaemic posts womu i.«* c 
weekend confer- abolished unless more money 
1 nlterna- available. , 


are not met by August 1982. there 


The senate of Brunei this week would have to be further cuts 


Europe’s rectors attack British fees policy 

^ Guy Neave . ... Third World countries. 


BritamV n^U c GRENOBLE The conference was cntical of the C0n f ere nce was told that ab- .State for Education, Mr Mane i_ur- 

fe». to ■ C ^ n 8 ^ill-cost growing tendency, particularly The conferenc J f World stu . |, fsle turned down a request from the 

WtractS n^ te a? /udents has imong European govemments to- in five countries: Select Committee on Education to 

^ new, international critcism wards protectionism against foreign d . France, West see two letters from Dr Edward 

g^njfoportant debate student Britain was accused of gel ^» ea Ca J^ |a ’ and the United Parkes, chairman of the University 
K? ^ Commonwealth operating a policy of selection by Se-veral of these countries. Grants Committee; on the effect of 

S’ ' • ■ money, not merit, in demandmg hod become in- budget cuts on the universities. A 

chancellors Of market prices. . crcas i nE i y anxious to control num- long letter to the committee, which 

SSS ,Ues « meeting In Vice chancellors wanted au n- S ermany operating a met this week, explained that ad«ce 

unanimously that crease in the proportionof EEC stu- be, wes^ ^ Fra J, ce Introducing from the UGC was regarded as on 
^.s ould be paid to dents studying abroad from the pre- q ,, tjra .^nrolraeut year”, ^vhich hrid all fours with consultation with 
.of Student moblfity and sent 0.5 per cent to 3 or 4 pei - cenL ® p ^ t XuTa 5 per cent decline in other Governmen departments, 
Vernments tb a j ve 7 mQre Rll , t hev were eaually concerned ab- brougn i^the oast vear. : : which is confidential. 


Carlisle’s rejection 1 
of MPs’ request 

In one of his last acts as Secretary of 
State for Education. Mr Mark Car- 




.State for Education, Mr Mark Car- 
lisle turned down a request from the 
Select Committee on Education to 


debate students. Britain was accused of ineuj” Canada and the United Parkes, chairman ( 
t^e mifiisiere ^ Commonwealth operating a poKw of sclecnon by Severa | 0 f these countries; Grants Committee; 

• H»«y. ng* marll, in demanding had become in- budget cuts on Ihi 

chancellors of market prices. . _ j y anX it>us to control num- long letter to the 

WrtlJ meeting ' In Vice chancellors wanted au m Germany operating a met this week, expl 

SfiaimV 9ded.unanimnu«l<# thnt mnw in the nroDortion of EEC. stu- hers, , fnirnducine from the UGC was 


sent U.5 per cent 10 j ’ rrr brought about a 5 per cent aecime 

™ is« e 'crt? assrts 


Chelsea faces 
loss of 
120 jobs 

Chelsea College must lose up to 120 

R osts to remain solvent, and St 
lary’s Hospitul Medical School, also 
in London is to send out redundancy 
notices to some clerical staff at the 
end of next month, writes Ngaio Cre- 
quer. 

Dr Charles Phelps, Chelsea's prin- 
cipal, has written to staff saying thal 
. . from a cash point of view the 
crisis will arise in February when 
borrowings will begin to be necessary 
in order 10 meet salary bills and 
other expenses." 

By the end of next July, the 
cumulative deficit will be about 
£1.8m. One plan being examined is 
the possibility of raising a loan, using 

S " e buildings as collateral ana 
rawing to the Manresa Road 
and Marjohn sites. The 120 posts to 
go would be from all sections and 
most would involve compulsory re- 
dundancy. 

Dr Phelps said: “The small col- 
leges are bleeding at a fairly wor- 
rying rate. There is not much time 
left to pussyfoot any longer.” 

He expected that the non- 
academic redundancies would be put 
in train after Christmas. He hoped 
that by next September there would 
be 6 device by which the college 
would s|im down its staff to survive. 

The Association of University 
Teachers has already written to Dr 
Phelps to say that Immediate legal 
action will be taken if any staff are 
made compulsorily redundant. 

Mr John Akker, deputy general 
secretary: "They would be commit- 
ting hara kari. They would be play- 
ing into the hands of those who want 
to see Chelsea closed. If they took 
this action they would be drawing 
attention to themselves and student 
numbers would fall dramatically. Nor 
should they pre-empt the work of 
the subject review committees Lon- 
don University has set up.” 

At St Mary's medical school one 
In four of the 150 clerical technical 
and ancillary staff posts will have to 
go. All 150 stuff were . sent letters 
this week by the dean, Mr R. D. 
Lowe to ask for voluntory redundan- 
cies at first. 

The letter says an emergency 
schools council meeting derided that 
". . conclusions on individual redun- 
dancy would be reached on October 
28 and staff would be informed by 
continued on page 3 1 
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Teacher training 
cuts ‘unavoidable 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPf^ 


by Patricia Santmelh One factor which might affect de- 

«=■ ssr 5 


T — Vv ■ Miiv-ti nmncng? ro struck \ 

the Government, the Institute of standard 
Education cannot avoid agreeing to a PGCE o 
further contraction of the teacher were no\ 


lulc 01 standard of graduates entering 
mg to a PGCE courses, fn the institute there 
*“8? were now 3*1 per cent students enter-' 

Ut Wit- ins SUC l ciiiircpc with (int ..-.J 


« tne readier were now 3*1 per cent students emcr. 

lifln^yS e Taid tS th1rweTk D ' W inS courses witfl first and upper 

He fcMpar^ llT* 

Education Society s annual confer- matched by an overall similar im- 

S?dihwlt a T : TherC u** under * P r °vement in the qualifications of 
standablc reluctance on the parts of BEd entrants or 

interests represented on ACSET to Dr Taylor stressed (hat cuts n™ 

but it is not osed in intial irSg posed a S 

? wrasawa srss.'ssifeflat 

teacher training system*; Rented' hat ^^kSSd 

ch ? « e, ^ V { ie CHS *i for J1,Hkin 8 school-based and job-related and 

2S .7- swsSKars rsfs 
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ESir'K s ™"' a ' § backs down on sacking 
BSB — “ ESASSfMaS “g research team 





nt as opposed 
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tor training in practical subjects. 

NUS~asks 

for Soviet 
probe 

The official Student Council of the 
Soviet Union Jins been asked by the 
National Union of Students to in- 
vestigate cases of four student dissj- 
dents .who have been sentenced to 
work m labour camps. 

The request was made by an NUS 
ac/cgalron which has just returned 
irom a visit to Moscow to promore 
.rooperuuon between the largest stu- 
dent organizations' in enst and west 
Europe. 


by Charlotte Barry . r*~ — — * a 

A full-wal/. niui ,1 „ . . . . tne educational studies faculty who bate a motion u 

S-VE Ouen . ^crnic Mf audenfe 


Euro-MPs debate 
part-time study 


Siberia study 
group gets 
on the map 


week at thp fWn w ims r tms as an issue of academic - ™ v,.» „„„ U1C um, 

I fifllHv bers of a resSfch ten^whow freed £ m ' ^ey sympathized with two of continuing education. T 

l HUQy has been withdrawn bv h n P 2 members of the research team who ^ 1 ‘ ows a three-day lobby of Ei 
. * mem of Edurfltinn onr/clif, Depart_ claimed their objections to the re- MPs in Strasboure bv simfe* . 

gets ~ e 

map S^Ssa s u>s d aj" t 

of academics, re- 

nd writers attended ® b “L " demiL value of the re- basic academic right.” 8 

eting of the British Thp th r «<. . A motion demanding the reinstall*- 
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interest in a terri- kast month the university issued veJsit^Teachlrs^i^'iilSL 0 / r n U 
western . scholars. ^ lhreo members of the research thi-m fS ld , greed t0 f|nd 

JSfflck adventurer foam with protective notices infom- the OU ^ 76 emp,0ymcnt wIthin 


The European Parliament is to 4 
bate a motion urging support h 
part-time students and the deveto 

mpflt rtf mnlin..!— -J ij 


— ^ t-cully, was A member of the 

wimarawn last month after an inter- made them look as th 

S i? a i roup of academics, re- ahnuiTSi 11 ®^ j 010 ” 6 taam members paying the price fc 
rch students and writers attended S?“[. the academ ic value of the re- basic academic right 
maugural meeting of the British “S’ .u A motion demandh 


A small group of academics, re- 
search students and writers attended 
he inaugural meeting of the British 
Universities Siberian Studies Seminar 
at Lancaster last week. 

| The formation of the group, *100 
years after Siberia was conquered 
and sen fed by Muscovite forces 


were members of The so-called aCr ° SS the Ura,s ‘ 

rf 

how ? ‘^'-'S spokesman said the visit enar m Q ns size, historical interest and 

&«n .t d .T e °, f ‘i 16 E^und lo,! '“noniic in.por.cncc. It te a M ,al 
oe tween the two bodies in rpr*n» r °l e to plav in the imtiicirini 
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. ,h®™ d ^^. Wh ch .n fl « broken U P The two day meeting at Lancaster to mniini?? 3 " he mtended research projects and the annninr ,ege » Brst 111 French and Genmi 


— ~t . y , , team wno iuuuy oi ebu 

epan- claimed their objections to the re- MPs in Strasbourg by students si 
' were search methods and academic pre- campus unions from Birkbeck Co 
mise underlying the projeci had been le 8 e - London and the Open [ft 

i°,? r r°r red , by both Dr Chapman and ve j^*y- 
n me the faculty dean, Dr John Raynor. motion urges the Europe 

; was A member of the faculty said: “It Commission to investigate thceite 
inter- made them look as though they were of continuing education pimfcn 
mdere paying the price for exercising a encourage and finance developer 
ie re- basic academic right.” m neglected areas, and pe/sad 

A motion demanding the reinstate- member governments to provi! 
into ment of the research team was to be ade quHte grants for part-time a 
ndary debated with the educational studies dents - 
ir.six faculty board, which meets today. 

date However this week it was withdrawn c • , , 

H!? r fI5 e u ii! vers A ity b ? w * d »o p^s- Scientist leads 

sued versity Teachers MdT'agreed^o find 

5S iM ernative employm ' nt wl ' hi " Sily'&^Vu'brfuS/ 

rk*i. A I. . fn Dmfiuiu.. P D I T .... Ul. 


s two day meeting at Lancaster to continue ^ a SJI an he in j ended research projects and the aonoint- , u 8e * first ta French and Gerani 

hosted by the Russian and other hinds to do »* ,CCI 3nd Seek m ! nt °{ unive . rsit y representatives on ^u.ln ?i? ny 8,,d JEmSTioSe 
t Studies department at Lancas- This incensed some memh r externa steenn g steering groups was f! a . nd ! l ' as ap P^ n,e ° 

Jmversity. Lecturer Mr Alan some members of to remain on the agenda P wnal chair of quorlcrnaiy ib*iB 

I said: “Siberia is a region of — Tr,n,, y ln I9S0 - 

nous size, historical interest and -» i • ‘ 

Medical merger rejected Handicap help 

fis 4,°00 mile Pronosals m Rma i non , nt - , ... *? Adult education institutes in Lon 
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Police tactics conference cancelled Support for 

by PBUl Fluther ywilVVlICU l IOl sponsible for stimulating enc 

."V J . But some of the soeaken aic n A av search programmes at uni 

pnsstnkes asSsg 

cancelled when hnl?' 'ih imB! s^nce of poMce officers heraldinc P an in ejt P r ess this was * areas which could benefli 

wjthdrcw .following an TnterventSn nJ2rS?h° US pab i 1 ?. debalc enAnS - 'a wifitM fa™ Bn *i redec , tive w °y ^ reherate?fa h t ° collar wor kere have SER C support, 
of the utuvereily's faculty 5 8 ^°l herS *P ^ tbd ™w. r - dlaS P ST,™- apd np* in a public ISSf te ?.S e, ![ sup P 0rt for industrial 

Members of the faculty were con- ttr^ B p °f r wfl o decided to withdraw intb In nprt h ch ■ C ? U 5 bave tu rned their ImSIS* 1 redu ndancies, But M A TH pronf 
cerned that the tone of ?i ua ^ Hali - in ‘ d an acri «"Pniohs debate.” trike suc « ad e d in saving 1NA1U o, 

was jop critical of. police tactics Mr ^ n v S K,?Li he 0 ^ n University ^Mr Siyanandan' said he told th« St when S.“ ^ ea R° n bf ^ last fbe North Altahtfe 

and asked the organisers to invite wriler°oX * J°“ n,aIl, l and PW^ms he could '-rive aoaner <.? thev exnpcf ^ ^n^ comes - as Hon has given £17,500 UWJ* 

Mice representatives to give the S iS c 8 ' Mr A. Si Vfln an* ^n after the riots ‘Th e P D mL^ coat of ""a 1118 a "2?4r 
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police representatives to give the dan - odiir 
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son wno win succecu 
Jack Butterworth. He wiD * 
at the. council's Rutherford a® 
pleton laboratories and wHU 
sponsible for stimulating en®n 
search programmes at uniw 
and polytechnics, while ai 80 .^ 
a link with Government and w 
I in the identification of be* e 
areas which could beneni ■ 
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Fewer dental places 
needed, says report 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 


given to the behavioural sciences, 
patient motivation and prevention as 
a total concept". 

There should be a move to end 
the present variations in dental de- 


Immediate action should be taken to There should be a move to end 
cut undergraduate intakes at dental the present variations in dental de- 
schools by 10 per cent, a report by eree course lengths which should all 
the Dental Strategy Review Group be of five yenrs r duration. This could 


urged this week. uc ncnieveu Dy estaoushing a five 

The group, which is chaired by Mr year course or a four-year one en- 
George Gibb, chief dental officer at hanced by a one-year period of pre- 
the Department of Health and Socinl registration training. 

Security, proposes a package to im- The report recommends that newlv 
prove preventive dental care, mclud- qualified dentists should have two 
lug campaigns to cut sweet eating years* practical experience before 
and to introduce national water being eligible to become a orincioal 


be achieved by establishing a five 


mg campaigns to cut sweet eating years practical experience before 
and to introduce national water being eligible to become a principal 
fluoridation, which would reduce the i n the General Dental Services and' 
need for treatment. This could result that financini disincentives to general 
in more preventive auxiliary staff. dental practitioners attending post- 
“We recommend a reduction of at graduate courses be removed: 
least 10 per cent in dental under- In the long term, the admintstra- 
graduate intake which will result in a tion of general anaesthesia would 
reduction of about 1,000 in the pro- only be undertaken by postgradu- 
jected number of dentists over a 15 ates, and immediate action should be 
year period”, the report states. taken to improve course places. 

The group urges that this cut More money is needed but the 
should be concentrated in those re- group says that reducing undergradu- 
gions already well-supplied with den- ate intakes and closing the New 
tuts- . . Cross School for Dental Therapists 

In proposing its package, the would release funds, 
group points out that prevention re- “It is imperative therefore that de- 
ouires a long-term commitment on spite the economic crisis and the 
tne part of practitioners “Inculcating considerable pressure on universities 
this altitude will, in many instances, and educational establishment to 
require a fundamental change in the contain expenditure, that dental 
pattern of undergraduate education, education must not suffer a net 
Greater emphasis will need to be loss", says the report. 



Royal charter bid opposed 


Hie University College at Bucking- 
ham has made a formal application 
lor a royal charter under which it 
would become known as the Uni- 
versity of Buckingham. 

But its application which was offi- 
cially published on August 4 has 
already led to opposition from the 
Assodation of University Teachers. 


plication very seriously since there 
are important criteria such as the 
financial and academic standing. 

The University College says a 
royal charter will make no obvious 
practical difference to its academic 


An original American wallpaper poster found in the archives of the 
Whitworth Art Gallery of Manchester University. The gallery is 
holding an exhibition “Hang it All" until September 26 displaying its 
most successful events, 40 watercolours and drawings by the Pre- 
Raphaelities and their associates shown for the first time there. 


already led to opposition from the Mandmg since its degrees are now 
Association of University Teachers, Wlde *y. recognized. It would, howev- 
foe Croadl f or National Academic er .* u br !2 8 11 Ir ? llne constitutionally 
Awards and the Committee of Vice wth other “wtitutions and it sees no 
Chancellors and Principals. reason why its application should 

All three asked for an extension of 

Prill r il be * r ° b i ections to tbe Whether the college succeeds in its 
.a ,XP n “ deadline of application jnay not be known for a 
Brants!! ik ” ?J nc ® th ! s bas been . whole' year. Hie applications, com- 
m r.ir?k he a PP a cation is now qptfri ments and objections have yet to be 
fmJr .L Cr comme nts or objections referred to a committee of the Privy 
7 ?*°^ a 5L? r jB an ' zadons * Council. Once it has been consi- 

ihePri >« has alread y written to dered, it is then sent back to the full 
ttnnMi P . uncd t0 say that it Privy Council for approval or rejec- 1 
SH J? wse to examine the an- tin/ 

Riots talks a success 

k nite'l 81 ^ C ' ence Research Council earning much less than white workers. 
cnceii Fn, t0 . b08t further confer- This hard evidence of discrimina- 
vants rn° r *. academ,cs and ser_ don supported the thesis put by Mr 

foUnyrino a USS cur rent policy issues Malcolm Cross, senior research offie- 

iwuuwina a siinv>acFui . i-onm. ■ ,_.* 


Chelsea must FE control 

lose 120 jobs proposed 

continued from front page 

October 21." The proposals would A new central body, alone the lines 
be considerd by ,l six wise men" of the University Grants Committee, 
made up of professors and heads of will be proposed next week to the 
department. Between now and late Tertiary Education Council to fund 
October the school will be consulting Scotland's local authority further 
with trade unions. education colleges and central in- 

In an earlier memorandum to stitufions. It would mean that the 

heads of department Mr Lowe said local re colleges would no longer be 
the school should not try to make wholly financed through Rate Sup- 
savings just be reducing non-tenured port Grant. 

staff. "We should . . . reduce staffing This Is the outcome of delibera- 


among 


academic 


(ions by the council's sub-committee 


academic-related) and non-academic on the structure and management of 
staff and these reductions should be the tertiary education sector in Scot- 
as rapid as possible. land. It rationalizes the allocation of 


ik;. JJJ1 a successful first initiative 
5JJ** °. n ., lbe summer riots. 
GnJ^ r C ! V1 serv ants from four 
^rnment departments and 
SStow-Mally Invited by the 

j? 


as rapid as possible. land. It rationalizes the allocation of 

»wwwh^K* “Compulsory redundancies among resources rather than amalgamating 

earning much less than white workers, tenured staff will only be possible if institutions or courses and acts as a 
This hard evidence of discrimina- there is a national scheme for fund- buffer between central government 

ing such redundancies. It may never- and the colleges. 

(heless be appropriate for us to pre- A redistribution of colleges to 
pare the ground and decide which different sectors is also proposed. 


based at Aston University. He staff are candidates for such a 
argued that work experience for scheme, and try to persuade them to 
blacks was no solution with job dis- accept its terms." 
crimination SO prevalent. • Meanwhile the imvernino hndv of 


Napier College of Technology in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow College of 
Technology and Bell College of 


accept its terms. lecnnoiogy ana aeu college or 

„k, hp . - ™ .... Meanwhile the governing body of Technology in Hamilton would be 

papers on four key Contributions from Dr Michael Westfield College this week agreed upgraded from local authority to 

edtarw^ 9 '? n J^ ,nne r-city policy, Chadderton of Manchester Universi- to consult staff on two schemes for central institution status, reflecting 

iS « bSi dlscriminari °n. ty and Professor Tony Bottoms of making cuts: one, every member of the advanced nature of their work. 

8 much L 8 now also considering Sheffield University on policing college to take two weeks unpaid Leith Nautical College, currently a 


8 much iflVo < also cons ‘ derm S Sheffield University on policing college to take two weeks unpaid Lem 
with IraSn C0 P f ® re n« next spring raised a debate between a reactive leave before July, 1982. during which central 
to dlscuK ? h S j 018 L scienllsts inviled style (waiting to be called in) and a they could earn money in other ways under i 
pected «hJu V? th T the re P°rt ex- preactive style (slop and search). using college equipment, and two, 

Wirv n y from Scarman’s The SSRC expressed itself well the defernnent of any current pay 

Oneofth • P leased wth the conference. It awards until after August 1982. 

tobutions £ 'arresting con- marks another step forward in the In a paper presented to the meet- 
camc l h !f week's conference council's airii to create a higher pub- ing, Dr* Bryan Th waiter, the priricip- 
dsputvSSLfy 1 servan . ts including U c profile and make its work more al said: “Our college. In company I 
Wimpffilf* were told that as po]£y-orientated. suspect, with all other London col- 

WorkfiK ^ Ed research shows black P leges and most universities - faces 

"a 0 d o overtime end up Leader, back page the threat of extinction." 

a lecturers hit out at UGC cuts policy 

tSday accused the ture of drama as an academic disci- overall cuts. But we have been sing- 
»ms Committee of neg- nlfne. of its relevance to contempor- led out for exceptionally harsh treat- 


institution. 


OU’s new 

degree 

popular 

by Charlotte Barry 

The Open University has been 
flooded with applicants for its first 
taught higher degree, a B Phil in 
advanced educational and social re- 
search methods. 

In the two months since the two 
year part time course was advertized 
the OU has received nearly 1,000 
inquiries followed by 259 firm ap- 
plications from hign-calihrc candi- 
dates. As a result it is to increase the 
numbers from 30 to 50 on the pilot 
course starting next February. 

The students will pay a fee of £480 
in eight instalments over two years 
and will be expected to set aside 
between 10 and 15 hours a week for 

study. 

Inc fee compares favourably 
with the average £330 a year charged 
next year to part-time postgraduates 
in traditionnl universities following 
chnnges in the University Grants 
Committee regulations. 

Mr Martin Sullivan, the OU’s 
higher degrees officer said. “We 
didn't really know what sort of re- 
sponse there would be, but we didn't 
'think it would be like this. 

“Wc thought they might be put off 
because most of our students have to 
pay their own fees, but with second- 
ments being rare these days it is 
unlikely they would get time off to 
do a full-time course elsewhere." 

The majority of applicants to the 
course run jointly by the social scien- 
ce and educational studies faculties 
were teachers and polytechnic or col- 
lege lecturers who completed their 
first degree some time ago. About a 
quarter were OU graduates. 

Mr Sullivan added. “They were 
very , highly qualified with first class 
degrees or 2:Js plus a master's de-* 
grcc or an advanced diploma in 
education and maybe something else 
as well. A lot had two or three post 
A level qualifications.” 

The first year of the course con- 
sists of projects and course material 
based on the OU's existing . third 
level research methods course and 
the social science^. with two exams at 
the end. 

“ ■■ ■ ... « 

Schools’ rocket 
launch delayed 

The launch of Britian's first educa- 
tional satellite, UOSAT, built by 
Surrey University scientists, has been 
delayed until Saturday, October 3. 
Originally scheduled for launch last 
Sunday, the blast off by American 
Delta rocket has been put back to 
reprogram me flight manoeuvres. 

The satellite, which will study how 
the ionosphere _ affects radio trans- 
missions, will include special fea- 
tures, such as a voice synthesiser, to 
encourage its use by schools and 
individuals with no previous experi- 


Univenit^Q^”. t ® da y accused the ture of drama as an academic disci- overall 
^ing poweS Li£ mrrutte . e °- { ne B" pHne, of its relevance to contempor- led out 
their subiert u r A UmeDts m favour ary culture and society, and of its ment. 
JS 1 ,he closure of a tKrrf e ^nS e ? d ' educational methods or of the career 
university dr»L oC Britain's prospects if offers to graduates," says Soeja | t 


% foe closure * «!} educational methods or of the career Joint University ■ Council for 

! rr™* ,o *“■ My> 

^ ted s . „fefe« ppotB researeh ,o 

S'lh? fSuhat'no memblr teJteg^hdild ta^er^'^bnek, « Major decisions about closures 

e *P«rientt5?5 mltt « any direct a " d the remaining 12 drama depart- mergers of departments and m- 
*onn! drama teach! ments Are also expecting to have to citiiutions must be based on the 


*oine; Ca 

Itortmijn 


, and in ments are also expecting 


*V yisits to drama de- reduce their intake. 


and mergers of departments and in- 
sitltutions must be based on the 
views of the . professional and seno- 


the control of Lothian region, individuals with no pr 
TESS. ence of satellite work. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Vol. 1 No. 2: Published ln September 1981. 

"TRANSITION FROM 
SCHOOL TO WORK" 


Articles on the experience of development work from Australia, 
Papua New Guinea, The Seychelles, Swaziland and Tanzania. 
Tha Journal also includes Book Reviews in the fields of 
Educational Planning, Management and Implementation. 

Copies of Issue 1, on "international Planning In Education since 
the 1960s" are available, and articles are invited for 
consideration by tha Editor for January 1982 on the theme of 
"Concepts df Relevance in Curriculum and Pedagogy," 
although articles of general relevance will also be Included. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES FOR 1981/1982: £26.00, $86.00. 

Enquiries, or requests for specimen copies to: 

W. I..QZANNE & ASSOCIATES LTD;, 

74 Billesley Lane, BIRMINGHAM B13 9QU., U.K. 
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Project searches for alternative home 


by Charlotte Barry 

The research project at the centre of 
a bitter dispute at North East Lon- 
don Polytechnic is to remain there 
tor another year. 

At the same time the Centre for 
Alternative Industrial and Techno- 
logical Systems (CAITS) is to con- 
tinue its search for premises at 
another London poiytecnnic. 

Last week a sub-committee of the 
governing body agreed to rccom- 

rl'S-c ! ,°„ N£LP B? ve rnors that 
cai la staff contracts be renewed up 
to next August. This will coincide 

V-c accuses 
UGCo f 
favouritism 


Some universities are receiving! 
around £8U0 more per student as a! 
result of the University Grant Com-i 
mittee allocations, according to Dr 
Harry Kay, Exeter's vice chancellor.' 

In a special newsletter to stnff, ini 
which he criticizes the UGC policy 
ami Government cuts strategy, he 
sHys the policy changes were made 
after minimum discussion at national 
level, “with the result that the coun- 
try as a whole is unaware of the 
nature ^ of these catastrophic rc- 

Arter taking into nccount the dif- 
ferent costs oi teaching arts, science 
and medical students, the range in 
grant received by different universi- 
ties varies by nearly 30 per cent, 
excluding London, (which would ex- 
tend the range further), he esti- 
mates. 

The £800 variation "... is a stag- J 
genng difference on an average grant I 
per student of around £2,500: It im- 


with the expiry of NELP's contract 
with the centre, which was set up by 
the Lucas Aerospace shop stewards 
committee with mainly outside 
fonds. Only the salary of CArTs 
director, Mr Mike George, is paid 6y 
the polytechnic. 

The policy and resources sub- 
committee decision follows a row 
which has been brewing in the 
polytechnic since March. Then the 
governors of NELP agreed to carry 
on housing the centre but cease 
paying the director’s salary. 

In early July the polytechnic told 


CArTS that the four remaining staff 
would not be re-appointed after all 
and NELP would refuse to accept 
further funding for the centre. 

This led to complaints about lack 
of consultation from the Lucas 
Aerospace shop stewards and the 
three main funding bodies, War on 
Want, the Rowntree Trust and the 
Gulbenkian Foundation. 

The latest move was welcomed 
with caution by Mr Tim Butler, 
chairman of NnLP’s co-ordinating 
committee of the National Associ- 
ation of Teachers in Further and 


Higher Education. 

He said: "CAITS is one of the few 
real innovations that the polytechnic 
has been associated with and it is 
internationally renowned. It seems u 
shame that the polytechnic is now 
going to lose this unit when its con- 
tract runs out." 

Mr David Crume, assistant direc- 
tor at North London Polytechnic 
confimed that it hnd been 
approached by CAITS about housing 
the project but nothing had been 
agreed. 
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persuaded to Polys ahead on 
aS?n«| ™ » ~* usslan deve, °P ment 

Jim SO value jadgmeuts had beeu *M e . s ! n , d have been the ™chancello?' s 1°,‘ m T" t,on F d thc University of SuTrey. y y 

ntatteabou, ins.ite.inns in ,pp,yi„ 8 5? 


Polys ahead on 
development 


— -t— • ■ .a am, nor yt). 

S«»ndly, the UGC has said it over- 
? 8 i .™ ter for <hc Pendd April to 
and is t0 dock future pay- 

ments to recover £320,000. ■ 

rr«» r *5f y r 8 ? y5 . i f is esse ' lt *al not to 
,ett ers of guidance as 
10 national stu- 

Srforffo ^ lh a few univ «reities 
selected for major cuts. “For 1981/82 
alone the tetters inflict the largest 
reductions m the history of. British 
unrvereities ... the universities will 

for ch 1 _ an « ed - and changed 

for the worse, by them . . . will not 
catastrophic reduction in I 
rneir staff and support resources." J 


dies to Kent Universi 
July, the vice chano 


nlvem tv w^ P rZ«r T a J esu,t «* the letter was surprised ,n polytechnics 

to change course, or on pkJLh..-. . the letter it seemed like I was „ Q i _ r . full-time on staff de- 


Sbe™ e p 0 r«. e F f "™ S fen h e d °£ ■ szMtetesag 

departments are far more heavily in- 


aepartments are far more heavily in- 

_ . , development than 

by Paul Rather ° “ A picture also emerges of univer- 

■■ £ ttirSSL % 2&. te r “ nd When ^ 0re hc «hdo, s are allowed to copy material Ltt Jg 

Copyright leavi^lJhJLil 1 ; ™ .2. er '™n t P r a 5^ ls ^ work of a gov- rariara aie*not U S IS f^ oIs Liiy asuaJlv 1 °a various kinds, 

ernment fudcrfno ik« ranans are not covered for __ “auaiiy a few Have 1 ’ 


r S te die work of • ^ SSdw" TV various ' ici5£, 

awkward- position of sometbtes hav 1 S ?^i- J Udging the Usne - After all vl SS?££ f Vercri . for film or 1 few days* inducrion 

tag.. to hrekk .the.;iaw 0 TriT lM?iio Si ft f0Ur fict itoul and if : 2SSd to mL. “^R^ns .d° not f° r example only 43 per 

« w-ss •& ^ ■£® b >sS 3 s 5^. Md 
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A matter 

of medical 

» choice 

, |s Robin McKie 
a Science Correspondent 

>w 

n ‘ Strict control of the numbers d* 
dents entering medi «j “5JL* 
:c- essential lo improve the £22* 
lie und competence Q f 
cn Europe’s medical deans & 
ng their annual meeting in MaS. 
2 ii week. This selection should be law 
on the intellectual and molH 
qualities of entrants, and be &S 
c'ded ePl discrimination, 

The condusioiis were later bufei 
by the Association of Medni 
Education m Europe at its 
meeting held l shortly after the JJ 
conference. Yet its support ca^ 
snite the practice of conlraiy m 
dures m several countries, 
Belgium and Italy, where all to 
students are free to enrol in rn$ 
schools. 

Often this leads to numbem 
classes swelling to several htntfri 
students, which many deleum 
argued made the eduealion of a 
dents almost impossible. Later ms 
bers are cut down sharply, 
Professor Henry Walton, presfe 
of AMEE claimed was uife 
"Medicine has no right to feel it czi 
cream off the best talent and ita 
waste it,” he said. 

However early, strict selection dii 
not mean that only intellectual alb? 
butes were used. In Holland, a to- 
lery is used and similarly in Os- 
many a complex six-part procedne 
s has recently been introduced wiki 
. includes the practice of selection h 
1 chance. 

Instead, in his speech lo tin<» l 

- ference, Professor A. Antononk t 

of Ben Gurion University, Istx\ « 
urged that when implementing sd# f 
tion procedures, greater use Ad I 
be made of close interviews rf < 
students - a practice carried 
only a few British mddlcal sdA 
such as the London Hospital mda ; 
college. "There are some 
which you want in a student swi 
con only be got through an in® '■ 
view,” he saicL . 

In particular, the ideal cana®^ : 
could be found showing signs n ; 
empathy, flexibility of altitude . 
an inclination to tiute up responaw ‘ 
ity. Interviewers, who should a®* j 
from the school’s own admisseffi 
committee, would still have B 
aware of their own prejudices aJrt 
also be careful to avoid* 1 -the ww® 
talkers”. Professor Antonovsky ^ 
Similarly there was no point hrisw, 
viewing only the best students -Jk 
130 candidates for 100 places 
staff sliould talk to a pool I tow J®® 
class sizes and take each uitcrw* 
for about 40 minutes and not J® 
have it flve-minute dial. ^ 
And anotlier Israeli delegal^ ^ 
fessor Moslie Prywes, also « 
Gurion University, stressed tuat?^ 
students had been selected jt . 
crucial to link their educaoon. 
closely as possible to the healtb. 
systems of that country- 
education was the first line 
proving the quality of 03 
1 health, he believed. • • ^ * 

"Medical education mud K . s 
sponsive to the health news. 
society and must have a m » . • 
stimulate and change the 
system in a country, 


rooms in London heard how rania will. increase. Mr head hf ,,u,n *ne vBi. r H a .i«rT^ “ resun pr new 

technological advuilccs in vidfn^nH „ c , u f U1 ^ rt the associations to send eduesriL^M or flia chief' ™r a V n 8 procedures. 

■Sfft 3SS y “ I,nd ,tf ™” a,e 

ssa-«&ruriS 

seems to me that as librarians you under ^ fi 1956 Am 0 *** ^ % the BBC:** ^ get * Jerra, ^°n mechaS for S 00 in * built 

- » - * „ ^..tasxve* ateSE-S 


*feni«f ainat68pe ^ ni 

concludes that the lead 


should be taught from jbe a 
that a student entered * 
school. For Instance a gea* , 

...rhino could be o° c 


mi . a pw^nuiB o, 

inerr estabHsfaqrent, it points out 

«H TOr -° n th ^ 6 P 0, y tec hnics 

during 


a clinical setting, such as . 
ing human growth and dewbPj 
by observing mothers and J 
children, instead of w 
years before beginning. 'J 
teaching, as is done in ma J , 

Often a medical student ^ 
school to help people JJ 

and is prompt^ P at ’J ^ r to 
laboratory or given a caoa^ ^ 
up for several years. ° pa t] 
to wait three years to see k 0 
and that is usually a h 0 ^^, 
The student learns 

patients, and not see them ^ 

butuas-cases.”-. ' *' . 
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Engineering at a 
turning point 




OU opens its doors to researchers 

by Charlotte Barry 


t»y Robin McKie 

Science Correspondent 

Engineering education in Britain is 
now at a turning point, and could 
develop new important links with 
practising professionals, similar to 
those which operate at medical 
schools, delegates at a Southampton 
University conference heard last 
week. 

Professor Robert Smith, dean of 
the university's engineering faculty, 
told the Southern Science and Tech- 
nology Forum conference, Surviving 
ihe 80s, that as new four-year en- 


Research at the Open University is 
beginning to play an important role 
Government which was supposed to in academic life after years of being 
be committed to revitalizing Britain’s ov f rs hadowed by the need to de- 
industrial strength. "This surelv im- ve l9 p innovatory teaching methods, 
plies certain investment decisions of During the university's first decade 
which one of the most important aCBd ® n ?. lc s,aff concentrated so hard 
concerns is the supply of technical 011 building up the programme of 
manpower. undergraduate courses that research 

“So why are they dismant- 


ao why are they dismant- 
ling the industrial training system 
and cutting the universities and 


week. , _ . . . . polytechnics so hard that there are 

Professor Robert Smith, dean of real doubts as to whether many in- 
die university's engineering faculty, stitutions can survive?’’ 
told the Southern Science and Tech- When protection of subjects cen- 
nology Forum conference. Surviving tral to the economy had been ex- 
ihe 80s, that as new four-year en- pected, engineering found it would 
gjneering courses were being intro- have to bear basically the same cuts 
duced at universities, a much closer as other subjects. “Bluntly an oppor- 
involvement with industry over their tunity has been missed’’, 
content and form was being sought Professor Smith also attacked the 
and obtained. Department of Education and Sei- 

“1 begin to see the evolution of ence for failing to commit itself to the 
engineenna schools with the same full growth of four-year, enhanced 


“1 begin to see the evolution oF 
engineenna schools with the same 
kind of close professional involve- 
ment one finds in medical schools”, 
be said. 

A number of barriers would have 
to be overcome to achieve that goal. 
These included: 

I Universities' preoccupation with 
publication as the only measure of 
academic worth 

t Industry’s obsession with commer- 
cial confidentiality 

‘If we don’t dose the gap between 
higher education and inaustry I have 
very real fears that engineering 
teachers will lose the touchstone of 
. current industrial practice, as well as 
industry missing the stimulus of 
academic research which may point 
the way to products and services for 
the decades ahead.” 

Professor Smith also attacked the 


engineering courses. “Fortunately, 
there is a momentum to reform of 
engineering education which no col- 
ourless statement from the DES will 
stop”, he added. 

And in a speech presented this 
week at the annual conference of the 
European Society for Engineering 
Education at Brighton Polytechnic, 
Professor Alec Chisholm, of Salford 
University’s mechanical engineering 
department, said there had been lit- 
tle tradition in this country for Gov- 
ernment to seek or be supplied with 
advice on the industrial value of uni- 
versity engineering education. In the 
end, the ability of the education sec- 
tor to meet national needs would 
depend on the determination of en- 
gineering teachers to collaborate 
with industry. 


has tended to play second fiddle. But 
an open day held on the Milton 
Keynes enmpus last week showed 
that the balance is being redressed. 

The events were organized by the BRi 
university’s research committee, 
which has had the unenviable job of 
building up facilities on a new and 
relatively isolated campus. 

Its chairman, biologist Professor 
Steven Rose who founded the 
OU’s brain research group, is 
well aware of the problems. At the 
beginning, academics were appointed 
specifically for their innovative 1 
approach to teaching and research 
work was sacrificed or incorporated 
into the production of courses. tw. 

Professor Rose said: "It’s not so 
much a question of time. The net of ’ 
teaching at the OU is so creative and 
takes up so much time and energy 
that creative input goes into that 
rather than research as at other uni- 
versities.” 

Other problems have been a cam- 
pus that operates very much on 
office hours; a library that has no 
late opening hours and until recently 
the lack of residential accommoda- 
tion on campus for visiting re- 
searchers. 

The role of the committee has 
been to provide pump-priming funds 
for projects. External grants from 








London names Campus firms 
committees’ told to brush 

chairmen up on finance 

London University has named the Limited companies set up by univer- 
wairmen who will head four subject sities will faifunless they are proper- 

B imlttees to guide it in im- lv .financed,” the head of one of the 
the University Grants' first such ventures told a conference 

nils 


research councils, government de- Godfrey Boyle, chairman of the Open that 
partments and foundations rose from University's alternative technology load 
£400,000 in 1979 to £600,000 last group, demonstrates its electrically- Ti 


„ . driven tricycle. , mj 

Although the university has no The tricycle Is being tested In an available ‘Pedal Power* motor, mode 
well-established links with industry attempt to match the advantages of In the United Slates, which gives frlc- 


that can carry children and small 
loads over reasonable distances. 

The third prototype, (pictured 
above). Is fitted with a commerdally- 
$ vail able ‘Pedal Power* motor, mode 



wimnutee cuts. 

The committees have been set up 
■o advise on “the resource deploy- 
®pt most likely to ensure the 
toamtenance of high academic 
Movement ” in their respective 

J eport ? d tast month, the idea 
m. * L i m j he university’s academic 
S J was supported by Pro- 
® r , R “dolp h Quirk, London's 
"w vice chancellor. 

committees will undermine 


of administrators at Bedford College 
London. 

Professor Derek Smith, managing 
director of Queen Mary College In- 
dustrial Research Limited, said the 
present financial climate meant uni- 
versities were unwilling to invest 
properly in limited companies. 

He criticized some institutions for 
not wishing to plough back profits 
and for wanting to see quick monet- 
ary results from their companies. 
“These companies have to be in a 


to enable fund-raising, its position on the bicycle with the need for a vehicle 
the edge of a new town has enabled • 

research to reflect this in the work of f 
the energy research group, the coop- 
eratives research unit, ihe new towns 
study unit and the alternative tech- g 

nology group. ii 

The current register of research jj 

lists a total of 330 projects being 1 U 
carried out by groups and indi- g 

viduals. There are now 25 groups n 

which include three with the status i ' 

of sub-units within their faculties - B mrawnnonfii art crapt DEium a tkw 
the brain research, energy research 
and petrogenesis research groups. 

All these research groups build on ^ , 

the collaborative method pioneered 29tn***31 SI ( 

by the OU course teams, and have a w 

intended to foster a^self-critical en-| I NATIONAL- AGRH 

tSmpl. « .he brein research ST0NELEIGH. CO 

group, which attracts visiting neuro- 
scientists from all over the world. It 
involves a multi-disciplinary group of 

biochemists, physiologists, anatom- PPITAIM^ 

ists and ethnologists rooking at the Dill I nllm % 

interactions between the organism M 

and its environment. I IllIU 


Hon drive to the front wheel. 



29th-31st October 1981 

NATIONAL- AGRICULTURAL CENTRE, 
ST0NELEIGH, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 



.TTie committees will position to retain profits for several scientists from all over the world. It 

ft* continuing wo“k of he^ hE he said. involves a multi-disciplinary group of 

ton-Dyer committee which Sni hn« Professor Smith thought that com- biochemists, physiologists, anatom- 
ical report to make hm hli hin Potion facing a university company ists and ethnologists looking at the 
«vertaken by events nnri k r^uprino engaged in research and develop- interactions between the organism 
ftp wide a field to be effocriw 8 ment work was ver y A P art and its environment. 

Hie . from other companies and other uni- The energy research group has 

Edwards pr, C e 1 L men are: ^ am versitles there were contract research dose links with the Milton Keynes , 

PfummJr tae '* 0 h n Humphrey organizations, government depart- Development Corporation which in- 
versitv „fr es ? or of physics, Uni- ments and nationalized Industries, all volve detailed monitoring of the 
fnce « (physical scl- seeking a slice of the cake. energy consumption and thermal 

BIS . )* S’ 1 " James Beament At QMC Industrial Research performance of low-energy houses in 
tore and R, rt ^ Bssor of agricul- Limited, multi-disciplinary teams were the new town. . 

imlleri ijlj of .™e department of working for a number of prestigious Recently the group has become 
fiSne ptaversity of Cam- clients in many fields which inchided , more involved in “hardware , pro- 

jor j r - ^ c ?l sciences); Profes- fire and smoke, health and Safety at jects including the development of a 
French . ank » Professor of work, and offshore technology. eas-engine-driyen heat pump in con- 

ainm.rt ‘-University of Sussex flan- Despite his reservations about junction with Lucas Aeorospace. and 
FBA chaSi Slr . , 4^ ec Cairncross investment and profits, Professor the analysis of the potential of ther 1 - 

Mw a „T^ 1Ior > Un{ versity of Glas- Smith believed that limited com- mochemical energy storage systems 
Antony’s ^^ mun g rar y fellow, St. panies could bring benefits to the in collaboration with the Rutherford 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST 
EDUCATION EXHIBITION 
IS EXPANDING 


The. highly 
Technology I 
scope to Inc] 


highly successful Craft Design & 
>logy Education Exhibition is widening Its 
to include ail aspects of Art & Desiga 


university 


Laboratories. 


English student travel takeover by Irish 


***** indent 6 »5* tt l c of a le ading 
® n annimf hfii[ avel company with 
k ill Sff, °£- «?» than 
^. a rival 10 be token over 


unions. 

Mr Gordon Colleary. managing 
director of USIT, said the takeover 
was perfectly logical and would allow 


vive", he said, ' 

Mr Colleary firmly rebutted 
rumours that the impending takeover 
masked a cash crisis at the London 
company. Offices in Euston attracted 


wr ‘ r ESssriS ™o 

Atetli-!- At .PP S h .h» .hould m ean 


with fo,H. x^ uu r Q atuoent me worn oi Lonuun »uwu . 
al by the the capi- “The whole student travel market 

ta Ire- k changing. With Freddie Lakar 
n 010 a -Sharphr.i? 8I P wil1 come carrying more and more students we 
P^obei 12 fo?i meeting on. need to provide a whole range of 

.US)T' p lan e new trips. . . 

P*» cem of f u° take control of 45 “We are specialists in the market 
released which are and will be able to put ‘ n * he extra 

t?_’ a ^hatige Travel expertise that probaWy ^change 


booming business, he said. 

Student travel firms suffered a 
major setback In 1976 when the Na- 
al Union of Students Travel com- 
pany crashed, leaving a trading de- 
ficit of £88,000 after the profitable 

M h insurance company was 
, Its turnover had been as 
high as i £6.5m a year. ■ ^ 


SiSSr-:-- 

u teyersity ; ,, students’ company may not be able -tot but-.. Ma 


Thurs/Frl 10.00-18.00, Sat 10.00-17.00 
Admission Free - Car Park Free 

Subsidised coaoh travel available - Relevant education bodies 
represented - Displays from Schools and Colleges - Daily films 
■ and seminars. 

The major event of the year for 

CRAFT DESIGN & TECHNOLOGY 

and now 
ART & DESIGN 


Detail 3 from: L.C.H.F. LTD., 3 ROTHESAY DRIVE, H1GHCLIFFE, • 
CHRISTCHURCH, DORSET, BH23 4LB Tel. Highcliffe (04252) 
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Overseas news 

Rush to exploit 
fees loophole 

From f !nnol / r ’~U 


THE TIMKS HHiHEH EIIUCATION SUPPER 


from Lionel Cohen 

... AMSTERDAM 

Nmeteen-eighly-onc may prove n 
record year for srudent enrolments at 
Durch universities. The rush to regis- 
ter before new “two-phase" regula- 
tions (alee effect to drastically shor- 
ten course programmes and cut post- 
* b, 


g raduate r , mmj „ HIt UCCI1 

irther boosted by Holland’s spirall- 


places, may have been 


ing unemployment. 

At the same time, however, there 
are signs that both academic and 
economic pressures are being placed 
on older students to either complete 
their studies or quit university. Apart 
from an increasing unwillingness on 
the part of the Education Ministry to 
continue renewing annual grants 
more or Jess automatically, there has 
abo been a blanket withdrawal of 
w®. exemption from tuition fees 
which, until recently, all students en- 
joyed after completing four years of 
rulJ-jime study in any Dutch universi- 
ty. On top of this, the scale of tui- 
tion fees has jumped a staggering 50 
per cent for all students mid many 
are having difficulty in finding the 
cash. 

However, a loophole lias been dis- 
covered by the students by which, 
for around £30 per year, they can 
preserve their university registration 
as well as their right to sil all ex- 
aminations. The only snog - and 
some students might say that it is not 
too great - is that this ex traneus 
category of registration excludes the 
right to attend lectures or course 
instruction or to make use of anv 
teaching facilities. 


for application forms has been phe- 
nomenal. Nijmegen University, for 
example, had to rush through nn 
emergency extra priming of these 
forms when its stock of some 1500 - 
about five times the normal annual 
requirement - ran out by mid- 
August. 

Boards of administration are be-i 
coming alarmed at the financial con- 
sequences of this development, the 
effect of which is gaining momentum' 
from a parallel campaign against all\ 
tuition-fee increases by a com bin a-! 
tlon of all the leading student orga- 
nizations. The problem is not only 
the immediate loss of tuition fees 
which this involves, but also the dan- 


Open 
University 
planned for 
Finland 


from Donald Fields 


HELSINKI 

permanent 


-...-..v-, ts-ut mav me Udii- 

ger that drastic staff reductions may 
have to follow if this trend con- 


Up to now, only nominal use has 
. lit ' 


, r uvmiuiai lias 

oeen made of this limited category of 
registration by a handful of Visiting 
or part-time students. Bui now regu- 
lar students ~ particularly older slu-. 
dents and those without grants - arc 
suddenly flocking in._ The demand 


— ........ .. iitiiu tun- 

unties. since the number of teaching 

E osts is directly related to the num- 
er of full-time fee-paying students 
enrolled. 

Various attempts are being made 
to discourage students from register- 
ing as ex/raneus. At the Free Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam, for example, 
*J printed warning is issued with each 
application form drawing attention to 
the £100 fine which students risk if 
caught attending courses for which 
rney have not paid the tuition fee. 
They are also warned that facilities 
such as the economical student res- 
taurants, may be barred and admit- 
tance strictly controlled to keep out 
those who have not paid In full. 

Such warnings may well deter a 
tew, but the more weighty considera- 
tion is likely to be given by students 
to the risk (hat any grant entitlement 
may be lost if they do not register 
for, and participate in, a full pro- 
gramme of taught courses. In addi- 
tion full registration automatically 
enables students in subsequent years I 
fo take purr in various forms of paid 
in-service training. ^ 


Finland will establish a 
open university If the unanimous 
I recommendations of a government 
committee report are Implemented. 
The money proposed for this purpose 
- about £300,000 In 1982 rising to 
£720,000 in 1986 - Is negligible, 
however, and the education minister, 
Mr Pflr Stenbfick called the report 
“only a short step towards equality In 
education”. 

Finland has one of the highest 
proportions of graduates to the total 
population in Europe (IS per cent in 
the 25-29 age bracket), and the thirst 
for part-time study has long been 
quenched by an admirable network 
of folk colleges, workers’ institutes, 
extra-curricular university courses 
and summer universities. 

Pilot open universities, now 


Enrolment controls 
worry academics 

*” “o„"V s „ ll( o E '=■?, Kto 


attended by about 4,000 people, haw 
been functioning for several years 


Irish grow 


younger 

from John Walshe 
„ DUBLIN 

P°P ulat , iQn is growing 
water than demographers had pre- 
dicted - posing even greater chal- 
lenges in the provision of higher 
* “ 71 to Ai 






to 


3,368^200. 

faa ‘ch of census 

Si! fi ages Bnd marital 

fSSr A f £' ls l " c '^creasing youth- 
Tk 8 * tbe Population. 

Increase occurred in 

to , 2 ? W where the 
total populanon grew by more than 
25 per cent. There was flu increase 

ln r o r l P T r,, ° ns (23 per cent) 
m the 30 to 44 year group, while the 

youngest and oldest age categories - 
younger than 14 and older than 64 - 

Iht '^ rea5e . population were of 
the order of 10 per cent. 

Despite the increasing availability 
and use of contraceptives in the 
largeiy Catholic renublic, the popula- 

fj e j* ke, y 10 ^hue 
"SEW*? foreseeable- future. 
,^^|P^Mub Id thfe! decHrie iVv 
emiariuion and also to the retrirriof 


Protest over 
rector 

from Jean Rowton 


c . • . . . GABORONE 

l ’ ,ve . h ! mdred university students 
marched through the centre of 
Gaborone this month to protest 


about the appointment of their new 
i e . C _ t0 ^_ Profc ?s°r John Derfel Tur- 


■ Lionel iur- 

SS;iI?n, y a r^ ed at the office of the 

Botswana to complain, 
not about the man himself, but ab- 
out the appointment of a foreigner 
to run their university. & 

T “ mer ls fuel not new 
to Botswana. For six years from 1964 

pr “ fessor of education and 
vice chancellor at. what was then the 


University of Botswana, Lesotho and 
la. He then returned to Ena-. 

* thp nhoil* in 


Iridf. people from abroad! 

Prom 1971 \6 1979, a figure of 


ino iiiio , ,V Y' a n«ure of 

iuy.000 s given for the overall level 
or new immigration, that is the ex 
cess of inward migration over om 

Ward tmatdllnn jvr .u_ 

m 


JjjjJ, Many of theTnwatd 
" * ' of fam.ily groups. 

population 


irants consisted of family grou 
■ With ^ exactly half : the populatL 
under 26 years of age, the latest 
fliacpen the demand . for 
more higher education En a country 
where there are alien*** * * 


where there are already far loo many 
applicants for available places. • 

, The position is particularly acute 
‘h. ihe greater Dublin area where a 


third of the population Is , living. 
Negotiations are advanced for sites 
fortwo technological colleges. 

The minister has also indicated to 
university authorities that they 
should be able to accommodate 
more students within existing build- 
ings. He is anxious to provide more 
places. 


Swaziland. . , wu icmmcu eo Lsne- 
Und to take the chair in education It 
Manchester University, 

His appointment, made by the 
P-ti-t Hr Quett Masire, himself,' 
was announced in June and de- 

SlirfiS "a ch . ange which shcmId 

upgrade the development of the Uni- 
V rHT y , h C °\ l ? g ? wh ' ch wiJ I soon be- 

come the University of Botswana." ' 

fr n S ' nc t. U f°! ho has broken away 
from -the University (he ?afahdards 
have 


year, hppolntnieut was' 


7'" 

made. T'. y '“ r >PP“ ,n *'"“ 

i 000 X'Klants have 
labelled the movers - a process qf 
delocalization , and claim proper 
consultation was not made. They Say 
tlic coilene council had recom- 
Tin “k" 8 .P r °feSSOr^ 

|.«SSSJi?' be ™ nnrm “* in ( 

ihi n ^rK mcmo / andum submitted to 
0f ■ ,h0 P«*ldenMt,eJ 
! “ e * The 1 appointment of an Cxpat- 
lot over the head of o person from" 
Botswana has dctrimentul social re-' 
nS ' T 1 ,s an adniission of 

tinSf t,0n- , n,eans lhe people of 
Botswana art incapable of shouldcr- 

of aiming a 
2SS^V.- We demand that the 
appdlalnient of Professor Turner be 
Wthdrawn unconditiohillly. We flrm- 
ISf'J we- are saying nil this in 
ngfitnil tfefence of our fatherland." 


and will continue to draw more aov- 
ernment funds than the proposed 
permanent model. But they do not 
give degrees - ouly testimonials with 
marks. 

That many adult non-graduates 
aspire for a degree Is acknowledged 
by the committee's call for a de- 
volved, nationwide system of uni- 
versity-level leaching that wonld be 
shaped to the scholastic needs of the 
working popuiation. The attractions 
of mobilizing the state-run broadcast- 
ing system and local teachers are also 
evident In a country with widely scat- 
tered communities. 

The committee recomends 25 as the 
minimum enrolment age for the ftilly- 
nedged open university, but makes 
[ of the number of possible 

students. It says that 20-30 planners 
and administrators, as well as a num- 
ber of part-time teachers, will be 
required at the launch. It envisages 
courses in three or four disciplines, 
with the emphasis on follow-np 
teaching for entrants who already 
have diplomas in vocational and 
general studies. 

While the committee endorses the 
principle of graduation through the 

SHJS 14 d °? "ot expect Its 
brainchild (q have the resources to 
run degree courses In (he next few 
years, -Therefore, It suggests that 
a degree should do part 
Sf sfud >es at the open university 
for subsequent admission to conven 
lionai universities. 


The government lins suggested u 
may impose enrolment controls on 
universities and technical colleges, to 
ensure that they concentrate on pro- 
during the qualified personnel 
needed by the economy, 

These hints were contained in an 
official While Paper reacting to a 
recent National Manpower Commis- 
sion report. The commission report 
also argued that economic growth 
would require the expansion of 
opportunities for blacks to study m 
white universities and technical in- 
stitutions. 

As the implications of the docu- 
ments sink in, academics arc worried 
by the indications that the govern- 
ment is willing to go ahead with 
enrolment controls, and that it re- 
mains unwilling to throw open uni- 
versity doors to all races. 

The Manpower Commission report 
recommends: "Further attention 

should be given to the revision of the 
subsidy formula with a view to the 
production of large numbers of 
graduates in spheres which are of 
direct importance to the country’s 
future growth." 

In response, the official White 
Paper says: “The government holds 
the view that the tenability of uncon- 
trolled enrolment for courses which 
are not always of direct importance 
to the future of socio-economic de- 
velopment and growth of the country 
ret Uj£ e serious investigation.” 

"The government is aware that a 
revision, of the subsidy formula for 
application in 1983 is in progress and 
.u convinced that its relevant organs 
wtll give close attention to the above 
guidelines.” 

. Professor R. W. Charlton, deputy 
’ice chancellor of Johannesburg’s 


reasons given will 
examined Iwfnr*. it : _7 


th ti^hc ° f lhe gQvern 'rent sur* 
that the measure is just QD . £ 

designed to bring the universi ^ 

line with the government's 


TS& which aims « roomuz 
all the resources and institatZj 

the country in a bid to countS 
revolutionary insurgency 

The Manpower Commissioo 
cmohasizes the degree to 
skills shortnge has become a 
neck for economic growth 

It notes that only 20 per «a 
the workforce consists of 
males, but that these occupy 
high-level positions. 

Since their numbers cannot bt$ 
peeled to increase much in then 
tew decades, the report points to *» 
especially serious need for leifei 
education and training for m 
whites.” 

It called for the streamlining afii 
cumbersome permit procedural 
erning the admission of black so 
dents to white universities. 

, However, while govenuneaU* 
indicated it will consider revising fc 
permit system, both the Whiten*# 
and subsequent statements by <b 
minister of education have usd# 
lined its determination not to aibf 
blacks free entry to while mrfvw, 
ties. 

Instead, it is pushing ahead sS 
its plans to establish sqsift 
“township colleges" for urban Afr 
cans. The principle of the Bill whid 
will establish them, the Visti Ifc 
vertsity Bill, was approved by Pub 
ment at second reading desjxte pro- 
tests by Englisii-speaklng scakia 
and universities. 
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Old Dominion University has until 
uow been most noted for having the 


According to Chairman 

Chinese students mnsr continue to be a whole generation developed 6* 

PHnciples lcctuaily, morally and physically®- . 
V.- . Q,r ‘ dents educated under sowl® 
ion Mimster. should have socialist copsckmafi 


Chinese students must continue 
taught in accordance with 
for education put forward _ I1IH1 . 
man Mao, the Education Minister 
Jiang Nanxiang has said. 

_ H® fold a national conference on 
political and ideological education 
mat the mam trends of thought 
among Chinese students are good 
but there are tendencies of bourgeois 
liberalization which merit special 


Humid imve socialist 
and a certain level of culture; »» 
logical and political training must K 
combined with technics] edneawa 


According to Mao’s principles.]* 
tellectuals must be integrated i s® 


attention. They should be educated 
id expert.” 


IKIICtEUHIS 111115 1 DC IHlGgiO!*'* 

the workers and peasants. Bv siw 
ing Marxism-Leninism and leanmij 

frnm rnniain nn/l FiV>m nfflClK 


■ S3? -s - ree B yriora 0 s riSns S the thrc / 1 from U ^ on of Uthuaaian Studegs « 

Ukrainians and Lithuanians - hare wWch mSi^H .hi 0 ^ 5 .- of \ 971 ' February 20 - immediately iterg 
set up a special coordinating commis- freedom nf rhnii5 e r re ,? ulat, °n s giving signing of the Ladz Accords 
sion to press for legal registration of mother-tongue° r? Ud y lhe le Sallzed the. new Polish Indep^ 

f5n™, neW studenl associations. This school straSfi^ 3fe r i refo . rm . of t,le Students' Association (NZS). j . 
follows a -second refusal by the available P ™i« ol ] t a !m°st all This was followed on . May l' | 
f ^ availa ble courses in minority lan- the Association of Ukrainian S» 

dents, and on Mav 30 by the 


rouows a -second refusal by 
Mimster of Science, Higher Educa- 
tion and Technology, to grant them 
recognition. Attempts by the stu^ 

ES&LrfTJ.-A 
SttSJSSF were blMk ' 

•Till* ..mlhirAl' , f 


guages. . 

At the same 


wiw nuuumtuu i/i , o . Jnfr 1 

.. . , dents, and on May 30 by the Bj»j I 

cultural - in*tVfr. t * 8 number of ussian Association of Students. f 

« m °e f d ,h s e CTag- 


j r so,1 8' aance 
TheviCulturaL identity of Poland’s the fiS’ ?" d a . f ^ w y ears later 

mmmjsSjQ&SGrtsavJi 

^ developed as an “ethnicaily Sf^Sd ^ 


. the lead ot 
the concept of an elnw^ 


followin 

opposed' the concept ot ai 
ly homogeneous" Poland, 

From the official side, 
to be no objection to an rig ^ 
dents association as such, wane 
Byelorussians, Lithuanians . 
Ukrainians were engaged in neffg 
tions with successive Ministere 
ence, Higher Education and J y 
nology, Poland's tiny comiWW ' 
African Students got Its unio n 
isle red without difficulty 


uoiveriW 

the ofg 


from Benny Tel-Aviv union break>in 

&23r4ss 

uni0n supervisfonrf ctocHq- 

wheii stidents’brokeTnis S ni ° n ^ - ^e bnivarsitv SiS,^ q ry ' union financial g has ^ 

m fo a-eamnd. miveraty withdrew recog- . Since then, the university . # 

:hs ped all funding of the 
n Sr th* fUAhnne hnes to me 


finest 'women’s basketball team in 
lhe country. 

But this reputation threatens to be 
overtaken by its fame as America’s 
main centre for Scottish Studies. 

Cynics might remark that the 
effort required to achieve that is 
minimal, out the Virginian univer- 
sity’s Institute of Scottish Studies can- 
not be so easily dismissed. 

After ten years, during which it 
has held increasingly prestigious 
Scottish academic conferences, the 
American premiere of Thea Mus- 
grave’s opera Mary, Queen of Scotts, 
and the first international Scottish 
Arts Festival, the institute's latest 
venture is a major business confer- 
ence designed to boost the Scottish 
economy. 

The driving force behind the insti- 
iDte is the ebullient Professor 
Charles Haws, a native American 
(but with a great-great-grandfather 
from near Dunfermline), whose 
sense of mission was aroused 15 
years ago during a conference on 
Cultodcn at Aberdeen University. 

"I was doing a PhD in history at 
Glasgow, and I was so impressed 
meeting so many outstanding pro- 
fessors and lecturers." 

“When I got home, I found there 
was nothing in the US, not one his- 
torical or any kind of conference for 
Scotland. It was all British, which 
meant 95 per cent English, and the 
rat Irish/ 

So began Professor Haws’ cam- 

a to nold a Scottish Studies con- 
k within Old Dominion's his- 
tory department, to which he be- 
longed. After a change of university 
presidents, he was finally given a 
gnat to put on the first conference 
a 1971. 

“It was a smashing success, and we 
^ mu strength to strength, with 
lugr toromis and more Scots . . 

1916 Bicentennial conference 
*21 attended by hundreds of 
academics, and speakers included the 
«atu of the arts faculties at both 
toinburgh and Glasgow universities, 
rmlessor George Shepperson and 
™sor A. A. M. Duncan. 

.. "A* year, the “programme 
Studies” in tnc History 
wprtment became a fully fledged 

wSF by lhe common- 

« of Virginia under the direc- 
gip of the 36-year-old Professor 

fl r5 ,e l K “nferences have been 
JffijS, . immense international 
interest, the teaching pro- 
has been enjoying similar 
among students. 

When wg started about 70 per 
^of the ' students had Scottish 

5, 11^ fo at ! uke pages 


building. ^ 
and fiirriitu. 
in to ejpet 
Some ““ 
Union . v. 
Hanegbi, 


§0 students. 'fed bv F^fons, dwlared ri£l °®“ s ' 



* me u n Ivors i ty- ore hderoft hpii 

ion cbnim.^Si- tdlSdcf and 6 ! University 

negbL broke into ihj'™ an ‘ newvQie.The inHimk d ^ ei ? a . nded a dean of students Aharon^^ ^ 

• «W artd « called in the police to deal wi . 

foe elec- indents raid. 


iuuutug 

telephone lines 


cempu, and 

J’;;'.. V.'f', : i'. / 

1 ■. - — - i.?r Jj'-Yiif.-i-.j-, **•/*"« '"■--■--j. •-. T,’ . , 



But nm we h , ad a ^ptive audience. 

F°P le are coming from all 
ma tn r 1 “ Bir mmgham, Aiaba- 
an 5 nd k- out a b° ut Scottish cul- 
Hsws. nd history says Professor 

to^lh\mH i - t0ry j C0UrSeS are fought 
students A e J52 duate and graduate 
mlhire u A n t w * COurse in Scottish 
10 ** Punched 
tote U p e< ^ of Scottish cul- 

«t £^2 dy , available in th « fo™ 

McpfiS? J? 5 ? 1 *. ffom Rhett 
10 offer institute also plans 

BBC ScotKS n .9 ae,ic > based on 
G&elic la D m,RD^ hlgWy successful 
^ w language programme, Can 

ft ^ t rMts A Sn ri ? na i. seareh{ ng for 
tal2|^ r b ® helped in their 
hue, by foe insti- 
ties bbtakft ^ i L' 3V \ n ^ brar y focili- 
■Ppropriate closely with the 

The itSLjfHge* Scotland, 
dents to ScotlanH^ 0 SCnt,S man y stu - 
foOrses. th rou oh t0 u U , end acade mic 
«t up L ^ schofarship funds 

J 0 ® &factQK y is amed or ganiza- 
■^PrfeSdL^ ^' Donors, Patrons 

■ ‘“ most American higher 


• ^JjdhAiuerican Editor, 

; jJStjMjJ? 1 ®° ndlll «* 

(202)638 67 


| 0765 



$500,000, a mere bagatelle in terms 
of American fund-raising, and reck- 
ons the incentive io contribute is 
about to be boosted considerably. 

. Next month, the institute will open 
its own building on cflmpus. and Pro- 


. The week- long festival, sponsored 
jointly by Old Dominion, the City 
of Norfolk, Virginia, and local 


businesses, included the tenth annual 
Scottish studies conference, boldly 
entitled: John Knox and Robert 


viiiiMing uii ininpua, anu rro- „ . aim j\uucii 

lessor Haws sees this as highly sig- Bur ns: the odd couple, wilh speak- 
nificant at a time when American, like ers from several Scottish universities. 


British universities, are paring down 
their courses. 

“It shows commitment from the 
university to the institute, and that 
should encourage people to give 
more monej, not only Americans. 


but Scots 


over the world. 

The university’s commitment is not 
likely to diminish while the tireless 
Professor continues to think up ways 
of promoting Scotland. 


The festival featured the world 
premiere of Scottish playwright 
Donald Campbell's work Till all the 
Seas Run Dry based on Burns' life, 
and Scots actor John Cairney gave a 
performance of The Robert Burns 
Story amid a programme of tra- 
ditional Scottish music and dancing 


Future, with the direct aim of boosting 
Scottish trade and employment. 

“For over a decade I’ve spent 
most of my energies on academic 
subjects, and the Scottish economy is 
an academic subject with materialis- 
tic overtones.” says Professor Haws. 

“If 1 ns an academic can use my 
contracts to put on this sort of con- 
ference, I think in 1983 it will be 
needed even more than it is now.” 
All eight of Scotland's universities 
hnpe to participate, and the Scottish 
Development Agency has shown 
considerable interest. Professor 
Haws says the conference will enable 


s\Si h / la ,’/ i,h rj e T S E to find out 
from Shakespeare s play and Verdi s about business onporl 


In 1978 came the kudos of putting 
part of 


opera. 


Professor Haws: sense of mission 
education institutions, the institute 
relies to a great extent on outside 
funding, ana these benefactors pro- 
vide money annually for books and 
‘ oh 


on Thea Musgrave's opera as part , . 
a Mary, Queen of Scots conference. 
(The world premiere had been held 
the previous year at the Edinburgh 
festival: the historical consultant was 
Professor Charles Haws.) 

Then the professor decided that an 


Another remarkable episode was 


the belated absolving oF Norfolk's 
royal governor. Lord Dunmore, who 
has always been blamed for razing 
the city to the ground in 1776. 
Apparently it was the Americans 
/ho were i 


to blame, and Lady Anne 


7k- •»« u* v.«wiw uKiuw urn an Dunmore. widow of the iLrl of acoiiami several weeks ago p 

d th annual academic conference was not Dunmore. came over from Edin- the way for the conference, 
institute s endowment fund. enough, and that everv second vear huroli in rPl'I'IVP (I frampH nnn Irsnaf in Whiln tkn Prnfnr ene'r 


opportunities in Scot- 
land, and could also create a better 
business climate for Scotland in Ger- 
many, Japan and Canada. 

“I m desperate to do something 
for the Scottish economy. This might 
be a drop in (he ocean, but it could 
be the first drop from which a bucket 
will come,” he announced while in 
Scotland several weeks ago preparing 


institute’s endowment fund. 

The professor is especially con- 
cerned to build up the endowment 
fund which would cover the insti- 
tute's expenses indefinitely. He esti- 
the 


mates the amount necessary as 


enough, and that every second year 
there should be something “special.” 
So this April he staged the first 
international Scottish arts festival, 
which an intrigued BBC came to 
film, and will broadcast next month. 


burgh to receive u framed apologetic 


proclamation from Norfolk's mayor. 

akii 


Professor Haws is already looking 
forward to 1983 when the institute 
will hold a conference on the Scot- 
tish Economy, Past. Present and 


While the Professor's Hardsell, 
showman appronch is not a notice- 


able trait in the Scottish personality, 
it is unfortunate that lhe most ob- 


vious academic enthusiasm for Scot- 
land comes from outside the country. 


THE SHARP MZ-80K HAS 

COT IT ALL 


STOP PRESS... NOW AVAILABLE 
BASIC COMPILER 
^PASCAL (CASSETTE BASED) 
DOUBLE PRECISION DISC BASIC 




Since Its introduction the Sharp 
MZ-80K has proved to be one of the 
most successful and versatile micro- 
computer systems around. Sharp 
now have a comprehensive 
range of products ready to make- 
the powerful MZ-80K with its 
Printer and Disc Drives even 
more adaptable. 

Products include:- Universal Interface 
Card, Machine Language and Z-80 Assembler packages, 


5harp|hJ^|J|arpsharf . 

J&safWJ 


CP/M* plus a comprehensive range of software. 

laavi 




You'll find all the help and advice you need about the MZ-80K at your 
Specialist Sharp Dealer in the list below. 

If there is no dealer in your area, or if 

you require any further information write to:- ^ - 

Computer Division, Sharp Electronics (UK) Ltd, jiMt, (tK0Ln0i£4ftO^t 

Sharp House, Thorp Road, Newton Heath, v 

Manchester M109BE. 

■Trade maik of Digital Research Ltd. ' 
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The change in the political lead- 
ership of flic Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, brought about by 
last week's Cabinet reshuffle, could 
hardly have been more complete. 

After presiding unenthusiastically 
over some of the worst cuts ever to 
be inflicted on the education service, 
Mr Mark Carlisle has been returned 
jo the obscurity of the backbenches 
from which he was mysteriously 

g lucked two years ago. dr Rhodes 
oyson, his abrasive junior minister 
whose brusque personal manner 
antagonized so many in higher 
education, has been moved sideways 
into the schools sector to replace the 
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Sir Keith in an old battlefield 

Peter David on the new faces running the DES 

war had been too rapid 1 if * t: 
hat universities existed ? ^ 
ruth lor Us own sake, an^Jgt 
the quest for "relevant" ^ 
political and vocational 


.» e a i mu j jii uigner 

education, has been moved sideways 
into the schools sector to replace the 
£ Parting Lady Young. Mr Neil 
Maciarlane, junior minister for sci- 
ence and training, has been rewarded 
for his loyalty by elevation to Minis- 
ter for Sport. 

. Now officials at the DES are brac- 
ing themselves for the arrival of a 
pair ol formidable Tory intellectuals . 
both fellows of All Soul’s, whose 
appointments are, in their different 
ways, among the most surprising to 
emerge from Mrs Thatcher’s 
reshuffle. 

Sir Keith Joseph, perhaps the prin- 
cipal theoretician of the present 
Government, will be the most ex- 
perienced Cabinet minister yet to 
?5“l?!..!i! e edl,calion portfolio. And 
Mr William Waldegrave, the new 
Higher education minister, is one of 
very few bright young Heathiics to 
win preferment from a government 
apparently determined to prevent the 
slightest hint of a U-turn? 

. rbe arrival of two intellectual 
heavyweights in place of the con- 
spicuously mediocre team instolled 
the 1979 election does not, however 
signal any rise in education's star. Sir 
Keith looks for all the world like a 
sad old witchdoctor at the end of his 
cowers who has been relegated to 
Elizabeth House for compassionate 

policy 15 nQt 10 * nau * urate new 

As for Mr Waldegrave, the Gov- 
ernment is probably right to believe 
that a donnish HcatJiitc stands a bet- ‘ 
ter chance of reconciling the univer- 
sities to the cuts than did the pug- li 
nucleus Dr Boyson. But as a new (■ 

M m $, er .7 fho is Povaliy iso- rr 
lated, Mr Waldegrave is unlikely to Si 

JJJJpJ? ene J8F llc wmpaign for the ai 
restoration of the cuts or even mount ei 
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! fJ?®’ c Jf D . r Boyson as the Junior minis- political secretary, later heading Mr 
1 ° { , h, # flC1 ,' eJuca| i° n > Is Heath’s private office when the party 

1ST m al it r k "° W eSsCtl *° one of WflS ,n opposition. In 1975 he P was 

fa B« m 1 
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State for Industry has been one of the present Cabmet Sir Keith was Sf StS t i] at wiil be ab,e IO approaA 

he most poignant personal stories of the intellectual architect of Rririch h % e 1 da “ t,on Portfolio with less 

the present Government. He was monetarism and rad, - cal dd «ence than he applied in 

educated at Harrow and Magdalen part soc,al »"ta* or industry. 'Fie miy 

and took a first in jurisprudence be- doctrine of nm party s new not approach education' with the 
fore becoming a Fellow of A^FsouIs. dSstry """-intervention in in- same self-confident fe^our but S 

- — . J ‘ . _ WnnlH anfinl.. ...I _ r 


Physical science* 


Pension after 


yeanofii 
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part in enunciating^ fomnrt S serVKe , s or , ,ndl,s,r >’- «<= ",ny 

doctrine Of nonivcnVin"?;. SS.'SESaS'lEi. 
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uoctnne of non-intervention in in- 
dustry. 

At the Department of Industry 

however Cir IfaitL, . e ■ / 


however, 8r Keith was forced to pas ? iV€ 

leam a cruel lesson about iI.e HJffJ, «V- e .._ Cab, P et ? r Cl \ l] service. 
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learn a cruel lesson about the differ- 
enre between political theory and 
political practice. In a series of ago- 
nizing decisions over the nationalized 
industries h» hast 
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same self-confident fervour, but it 
would be entirely out of character 
tor him to become the passive tool 

nf Ina rnhmai -I _ _ 


. v.tii ativicc. 

Higher education, in particular, is 
likely to bulk large in Sir Keith's 
interpretation of his task. In opposi- 
tion, he was determined to win the 
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indusi ries, he had “JSSfflE b«‘;i e he f ,f W ^i ,e termi •» ™ the 
convictions and protect the lam? r „!!« °L ' deas , a 8 ain st both the 

ducks whose demise would have led mnH° Ur f Par & and thc Cons ervative 
to the mitanen d. ? ve . , . moderates. He regarded the univerci- 


HSpB SSiSIsl F"‘ heirhonorar 

ler for Housing und L«al CoTr“ e * l ’‘“««= d 

ment. Social Scrices Secretary and KiJl't bba£lcal ,n which to 
Secretary f or Industry, he has shown a tic two nn/nT P ersoaal, X ‘ rau 'n- 
!? “'">2* belief in. the now- be w ™ld 


ducks whose demise would have led mnH° Ur f Par S and the Cons€rv alive 
to the collapse of Britain’s Xt rial ^°/ erates « e «ga«ied the universi- 
infrastructure. His handling of Brit- freai£it a |J5,L b ^“ lesn ? und and in 
ish Steel in particular provoked bit * cctur ? 1 . tours he was con- 

ter criticism P f roni the ^ Group' dSS stu ' 

which Sir Keith found personalfv PnN?J u * nded the Cenlre foT 
wounding and which made it plain to drift V ? udl ? s . t0 correct the leftward 
the Prime Minister thaMhe mai on n° f s , oc,al aad P^tical analysis 

- -n. leanMim" BlSSttSW-St ™‘ h ' he 


uusc nnKs Witn the 
Federation of Conservative Students, 

1978 mU1S the * r honorar y president in 


an almiHt icul Klie in £L K! . fi 2 “ . h " If »“"■ Bu.itwoud wSSriTo % Th intervie r, d »" 

^aa,. AHer „ A 
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will not he h ,? t , S l T ^ e,tb zealous than Mr Carlisle in squeeze 

mente ftVi e SS by ^u- yet another round of cuts ouhK 

urSouelv to ««5Lfc. Can contnbute system. On the other hand, if btw 
months icn hr ™T c 1C i r f CO ^ ery '/ 0ur be convinced of the need for a pc 
Weekend ^Wnrlrl I!,h interv,ewed on ticulnr measure, lie stands s to 
g <ha Chance tl.au did Mr Carli.lt rfc- 
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5>ir Keith maintained [h*i ^ 
have been wiser, jn dpvpilH 1 ^ 
higher education system t 
*»“■* Pursuit of knowledge 
vocational aspects of &*** 
lion. The former, he ' 

the task of universities an?tfci2 

the task of polytechnics ; 

He went on: "There never ra,. 
extrn demand f or the (rS ■ 
henefits of university eduS^ '' 
pursuit of knowledge for?'*, 
sake. Thc demand which existed J 
a demand for higher vo^aS 

technical training and for a hS 
across class and professional bang . 
Many of the tensions whiSbJ ! 
damaged the universities eva to 
have ansen from the attempt u 
make universities serve a foL 
for which they were ill-adapateT 
. I he scope for radical initial™ D 
higher education in the mw 
years is, however, constrained bfti 
very political factors which ledto& 
Keith s transfer to the DES. Ash 
as Mrs Thatcher remains wedded 
a policy of continued expnfa 
reductions Treasury cuts and u 
educational theories will detemn 
the fates of universities and cotta 
But unlike his immediate prafe 
cessor. Sir Keith is a major poliiri • 
figure in his own right mth rea'iW 
influence at the highest levels of fc , 
party and with strong views ik: 
the function of the univeniiits ad 
the importance of the binary dhfe ' » 
in higher education. As the stand 
est of the monetarists, in theory a 
not practice, he may be urn - 
zealous than Mr Carlisle in squecatj 
yet another round of cuts out df tte 

cuctam Hm iUa A iL«. k-.J if l. 


Polytechnic research spending 

.gliaSEf 1 ffJS' ^ ^ ™ fcstt&ssrs 

stri {££5535 1 X”s,v& “ 

'h^° P ,£r sid a e h s ,ru sir from 

polytechnics where never / u tc - profosion ^ heai t^Ta B „e t a ^nf® ,echn ? 

to do any research anywav ^ S k . enco u ura gcd- But it was never external 3 table of how much 

All polytechnics no^ produce a b^dnnr J5 search w as to wo™tWMn l^Q nmi uSS) yte ^ h u ic 

regular report publicizing the ran no ..... r??*! ■ The working hypothesis tntnt nf nnn ^ a 
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land, for example, has research on KS2SS£ niC - t udgef to be s P* nl on £179*000 fnwn , »h« Ubl C SO u Urces 81,(1 
the patenting of steel W | re JJJ the ,™ h 10 P e . r «»n’i of lie tSSJ fain f“ ncils - 

SSfSsiESSS?? jrJSSC-ssf'i:' SaSrsSS 

msmsm *§&&*»* 


dude the ’dvil *,g ine ,™. ss ®J": £265.m budge, for 1979-80, and 
?S^“L^»lf«U: i: |nd th| -weve .fEJ22»? and 


i , _ a , ■ ■ «. I ,UUU, 

En the surve y found about 

tn £15. 5m was spent on staff time u<M»ri 

last figure i& dlffi- 


t"7*winu» uas oeen c etulv recno. iii enn easi- tenchino ■ ' — -> ■ *>>uiviuuai 

; fc2d from the beginning. AptcSb h 9^f much [staff, labora- ime is g fri f«?’^ a5SUn1 u ,n ^ al1 otf, er 

|:of the 1967 White Paper se SK mSL™ resourc ® ‘inie, or how much ' c?l «ten spe- 

f?f^ ,y L KhniM s ‘atcd?lhat researcK &SZ ‘ST re- each^ ^ SourS ^LF qw £ m * nts ^ 

e^ss?Bseia 

sSflSSisSji 

Mn Shirley Williams mode on<s of ^ren around 2 sludk^ wlnll.,;™.^ *P.dal 


• Muir cent lieure 

in their own .work. nf ,ne aroouni oart-tima ia ’k.’. ~ ana ei 

““ Williams made one df md l“ ™ r ^ lween ar ™" d 2 Judies", ' 54 flll-dSd S^J^- 

ssjSffS S*S. 

SSSf w .«is2 

abreast of their own snhraric »• mK 88 ^ professional nrcas. accounted for nf who 011 salaries 


for example, well known for his 
work on education, is a reader In the 
philosophy of social institutions at 
North East London Polytechnic 

f research^ in polytec j hn . ics appoint 
> fi?mn h f l? s on salanes of about 
1 HnV’fii i research assistants on 
“P j,®,/ 8 ’ 000 a year, Thames for 
example has 22 research assistants: 

f£m nUmbe l J Halfie,d has fallen 
.. from a peak of 44 (o 20. 

1 The total spent by each 
i polytechnic on research staff is 

£335mn n a ip e table , engine from 
£335 000 at Portsmouth to £46,000 at 

North Staffordshire. The average 
P P. ea ? 10 be about £ 150.000, 8 

No formulas exist about how much 
money should go directly on re- 
search. Dr Norbert Singer, director 

L f ipK me 5.-? 0lytechnic ’ “ r example, 
said he did not believe in fixed 

quotas but allowed' roughly one- 
fifth of staff fime free for research. 
Research is vitally important for sci- 

sti mfon n i d t ^ hno ‘ ogica1 ^ Seared In- 
stitution to keep up to date, but we 

f° not a ' m £ ? get hooked on particu- 

nnMooT d / m ' C w ? rk -'’ he ^id. “I do 
1 ?5!°?! for 8 ° od researchers, I look 
T fo.rteaohqts-cum-researchers , ” 

: ceS e ^nEf i he iJ 1081 spectacular suc- 
cess story has been at Central Lo n - 

d p n ^ Pol Kechmc. Nurtured by the 
director Dr Cblm Adamson and the 
«niqr pro-rector Professor Terence 

ll U 2m ’ w?th P ° ,y h “ pf ®-i ects totalling 
2m? ‘J"* an annual research in- 
S e nfL?°" £h an £600,000. The 
” t0 divide the b Ulk 
inrSi * betWeen n,ne major re- 
jSUj,. groopSi encouraging col- 
laboratlon between projecii S C °' 

the polytechnic has wonj 


vuaiiw li id ii uiu ivir c-amsicuf^- 

nine the agreement of his ate 
colleagues. 


thought to be too low. 

A CNAA working party idw 
P rofessor George Rochester a 
Durham University reported In 
that “colleges should start from ® 


that “colleges should start from w 
assumption that academic staffw i 
engaged in some research #» | 
After seven years the CNAA hasp i 
set up research review group h««“ | 
by Profeslbr Geoffrey Sims, J* 
chancellor of Sheffield University- 
With Government cuts biting^ 
search is under threat- T“ e 
group will look at how much wap 


g roup will look at how mucti ^ 
le CNAA can continue to J 
search when judging courses- Aj» 
Norman put it. “We have always WJ 
to fight for researcli on thc margin® 
things. Now under pfcs grcj j. p 
going to be even more difficult. 


TABLE 
Polytechnic Research 



iota S2- W* b «wot,| 
major £227 nnn °- n '““wtion. A 

JhSt 0 c ““^ in ^' r ciJ^A d hM 

status if 8 course honours 

s 11 the s , ta ff research record is 


Hatfiold 

Portsmouth 

Liverpool 

NewcasUe 

LetesBler 

Middlesex 

Manchester 

Coventry 

City 

Sheffield 

Plymouth 

Trent 

Thames 

Sunderland 

Ulster 

Teestde 

Brighton 
Klngalon 
Brtjflol - 
North Staffs 
Preston 
Wales • 


Research 

Start 

Costs 

EWOs 

245 

335 

173 

144 


North London. Cs rid ^ 

S35 

Wotvsrhamptoo o* 5 - 1 " 

flgurep from Polytechnic 
Group statament. 

Paul Fl»< ll<r 


Msthwnaiicil 

sdentM 


BMoglal sdHiaj 


Medlcal/Tabaratoiy 

seltnai 

Englnwlng 


Technotooy/ 
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Down to 
the subject 
matter 


NgaioCrequeron 
the responses to the 
UGC’s 

recomm endations 

As academics and students begin 
a new term universities must 
concentrate their minds on de- 
oiled responses to thc cuts 
announced in July by the Uni- 
rersity Grants Committee. 

Some institutions are well adv- 
anced with their plans. At 
Bmnel a working partt report 
Hated that fighting the cuts was 
rated effort, requiring no cour- 
se, because it would undermine 
me University Grants Com- 
mittee. 

That judgment must ring 
harsh with biologists at Brunei 
recommended for cuts, yet 
sought out by Imperial College 
who recognized their expertise, 
and wanted advice in a new de- 
velopment. 

Some groups representing par- 
tlcolar subject groupings have 
criticized the UGC master plan, 
notably dramatists, and 
archaeologists. Social scientists , 
named the Government before 
July of the dangers of making 
hlse economies, and since then 
the social research association 
have said tbey will be monitor- 
ing the effect of the UGC cuts. 
The Russianists, who have had 
their cuts confirmed twice over, 
eseu extended, seem to have 
secerned their fate although 
Sheffield looks for comfort in 
the way its letter was worded. 
Many universities deliberately 
declined to take what they felt 
hv# be precipitate action in 
My. preferring to use the vaca- 
tion for consideration. 

Bu( the UGC wants to have 
«>me indication on redundancies 
by January. In the rows and 
controversies this will cause, the 
nghtness or wrongness of UGC 
amis in individual subject 
ueas - M alone over the system 
» a whole, will be pushed right 
lo the back of the argument, 
even if there are modifica- 
*? some of the recom- 
mendations, this is unlikely to 
toturb the big cuts demanded in 
me ans.-socfal sciences, biolo- 
sciences, Russian and 
Pharmacy. The pressure from 
jyl rants on remaining depart- 

Ke ** even grcater tlian 

mPlf i l P 0si,ive . thin g to come 
nnt «***» »s the great stress 
Elaboration between in- 

bi!!\i * lbe y bave 8° nc 
HLNw and apart from 
?» CanlifUUWIST 
Jf-W f ? r rationalization 
JtaWte of , largc „ umber 

fhe UGC wants 
^raihes to maintain the fol- 

SlVSP^ f olish at G,as - 

Sh a ,C ni al Hul1 ’ London; 
USI phi k 8 ° L Wi ^inese at 
East 

Riwienester. „■ 


Discontinue Decrease homes 


Collaborate 


Biadlord 
Eul Anglia 
SaihHd 
Stilling 


Alton Bradford 

Bristol City 

Minchular 

Nslllngtigm 

St Andrew 

Stirling 

Southampton 

Strathclyde 

Surrey 


Sussex 

(maierlolo sdsneo) 


History of Ail 


Drama' 
theatre studlgg 


Languages 

(generaii 


Aslan shnJlB/ 
fongusges 


European studies/ 
language 

Eul European 


East An gill Glasgow 
Liverpool St Andrews 

Aberystwyth Aston 
Brunei Eul Anglia 
Hertot-WaH Keels 
Lancaster NewcasUe 
Heading ShalfleU 
South&nplon Sussex 
Yorn 


Business and 
mangemenl 


Kent UverpMl 
Salford 


Aberystwyth 
Aston Bingor 
Bristol Bruns) 
CtrdHf City 


Brunei Durham 
East Anglia 
Hull Lenoslei 
Lilcasisr London 
loughboiougli 
Manchester 
NevrtasBa 

Reading 
St Andrews 
Salford Stirling 
Surrey Sussex 

Aston BitH 
Bndtord 

Harlot-Wait London 
Mah Chester 
Nottingham 
SUath Clyde 
UWI5T 


Abeiyelwyth Aston 
Bangor Bidli 
Birmingham Bristol 

Dundee Duiham 
Edinbivan Essex 
Exeter Glasgow 
Hartal-Wan Xeni 
Lancaster Leeds 
Leicester Liverpool 
Loughborough 
Mancheetw 
NewcasUe Honinotam 
FUsdlng ShetfieM 
Southimpton Sussex 
Swansea UMIST 
Warwick York 

Belli Birmlnuhini , 
Brunei Dundee 
Durham Edinburgh 
Essex Glasgow 
keni Leeds 
Liverpool 
Loughborough 
Newcastle SnarfleM 
Swansea UMlSr 
Warwick York 

Aberdeen 

Bangor 

Cambridge 

Dundee 

Oxford 

Southampton 


Aberdeen 

Brunet 

Cimhddge 

Hull 

London 

0*tom 

St Andrews 

5traihcfyde 

ITWIST 


Aberystwyth/ 

Bangor 


East Anglia/ 
focal mearch 

IMIIUIKS 

UWIST 


Durham Hidl 
Kent Leeds 
Leicester 
London 
Loughborough 
Manchester 
Reading Shotlietd 
Southampton 
Sussex UWIST 
Warwick York 
Hull Leeds 
London 
Ghefflsld 


Abxystwyth 
Aston Bingor 
Bradford Bristol 
Cardltt Durham 
East Angle 
Essie Exeter 
Lancaster Uveroool 
Loughborough 
Manchester 
Newcastle Reeding 
SHIord Surrey 
SwsniBB UMBI 


East Anglu Exeter 
Hud Kent 
Lancaster, 

Usds Warwick 


Aston/ 

Birmingham 

CsrdlN/ 

uwisr 

Herfot-WsU/ 

Edinburgh 


Aston/ 
Birmingham 
Carol tV 
Swansea 


Glasgow/ 

Strathclyde 


Bath 

Si Andrews 


Glasgow 

London 

Stralhdydl 


Loughborough 


AsttwvBalh 
Bradford Cenhridga 


Csmbridgs Durham 
Huh Kent 
Oxford 


Lancaster to Oxford Oxford Birmingham 


Glasgow' 
Strathclyde 
Man cheater/ 
UMIST 


Bradford Bath 
Durham Edinbi 
Lancaster Shel 


Aston Bangor 
Birmtagham 
CsnffiCny 
Loughborough 
Hull Warwick 


Aston BimUnghim 
Bradford liodi 
Dundee St Andrews 
EndinburghHenw-WtU 


LYech ai ni. w/naon; 

uSs PHr K 8 9 WI Chinese at 

8 'M , aiiSf Ur8h k Middle East 
tod- Sf 1 ? 1 ^ urbam > Ox- 
bow ij u Amencah at Glas- 

Ginjharo^i’ . AWcan at 

t0| osy at n.fc hester '- E $yp- 
Oxford; 61 

hridpp i„ , ngarian at Cara- 
Ubrar lan8hip at 
• Strathclyde; 

trough' Anfhr^ 11 i at ^Sh- 
«■ Cam- 

tiwter, Livtmnr? C d ’ Wa n- 

at T?r ’ Economics 

,lt »i studies* at VSl* Po P uI a- 
‘Nies ai ff ' Human 

at N?t- 


Lei caster Newcastle 
St Andrews Stfiflng 


Eul Anali Essex 
Exeter Kent 
Ls neuter Leicester 
Unipoot Manchester 
NswctsBe Nottfoghsm 
(biding Buford 
Storing Surrey 
Swansea Uwfer 


London NewcasUe 
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We're offering 
new subscribers 
a great 12 down! 



1 Spread unevenly 

4 Perl or n Milion tilto 

10 A month, noilnng mors, in lielnnd 

11 He won't icule dDun 
13 22 down should be this 

15 Colion onto, so to ipeak 

17 Head of e chapter 

18 Denlren of the uliimau ditch 

21 Ficqucmly under observation 

23 Wlui'i in this stands out 

25 Flighty word 

26 If (he end of this gett in the 
way the wholo may result 

27 Rc tunes (anog.l 

Down 

2 Heraldic gold between mol]icr and mo 

3 Out of countenance 

4 Upset Ibis value and gtl a sharp reproof 

5 fanenily watched 

6 lu tome hands the things become trumpets 

7 A religious service 

8 This horseman has dropped an ti 

9 Sounds like a curious long 

12 This ought in be square 
14 Momentary stoppage 

16 Written briefly 

IB Coherley'i picturesque icboiera 
carved (heir names on evuyaun 

19 Site of 43 across 

20 Precedes advantage 

22 Parents In a negative my 

24 Used to be somewhere In France 


■rm 


30 This means study 
33 Simply enormous 
36 Then s a lot In this voice 

38 This elephant has loU his head 

39 A turn for the worse 
41 Done with a coats* file 
43 Red loam loneg.) 

45 This rodent's going back 


47 Makes a plaything with its psst 

48 Wants continence 

50 A mixed welcome means galling i 
St This girl seems to be eating backv 

52 The men in the moon 

53 A pinch of nnd will make II dry 


28 Hippeu tmrwards 

29 Climbing Instinct in man 

31 A terrestrial glider 

32 The final creek 

33 The little devil’s an our money 

34 Simplest creature 

35 Time measurements 

36 lot Her than 4 across 

37 Ladka Id promising mood 

38 Presents ore commonly this 
40 Oets the boot 

42 Hall In Scotland may mean lean 
44 Works, but usually plan 
46 She's dead 

49 Only a contortionist could do this 
on a choir 


S titans to 
Mwchester 


' ^Pton and g "”- 

^ fo ’ES" te* UGC 
according 

, Jtcli the lipp ■ . ft excludes sub* 
:■ 10 ftairiialn^ ^Wcally wants 


Town end 
country pfenning 

Landscape Design 
Archaeology 

Cwia Design 
Sociology 

Psychology 
Retfgtous eludes 

Phlraophy 
Classics! studies 


<fo Uandusur 


Lancuter Leeds 

ReadHtg 

St Andrews 


Ulcester , 

Soudiamplon 

Sussex 


Bauihifflpun 

Wirwick 

Aston Brunei 
Bradford 


MinchielBf/Shlffleid 
ftirtnnuYorit . York 


BirminghOT Wirwick 
BuihinvMireisHe 
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After you complete the crossword complete the 
coupon below and have The Times Higher 
Education Supplement delivered to you by post 
every week. As a special offer to new 
subscribers* we're offering a rate of £22.50 for a 
full year's subscription, and that's even cheaper 
than buying it from your newsagent every week, 
and it's delivered to your door. Simply complete 
the coupon below and mail it to us and our 
computerised subscription department will 
process your order at once. By the way the 
crossword Is the first that ever appeared In THE 
TIMES and when you reply we wifi send you the 
solution together with your first issue of the 
THES. 

TheTimes HigherEducation 

Supplement 

. 'Offer applies to HEW Subscribers In the UK only. 
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Tl Please send me The Times Higher Education Supplement 
* 4 for one year. I enclose my cheque for £22.50 made 
yj payable to Times newspapers Limited. 
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natural 

new buildings on the hill from which ® en Gurion University. y squa 
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Fraser’s economies 
panic academics 


The impact on Australian education 
of the Fraser government's econ- 
omic policies has only just begun to 
hit home to academics and school 
teachers. Jobs have disappeared and 
institutions have closed down and 
those whose livelihoods are now at 
risk are beginning to panic. 

For the first time, students, 
teachers and academics in colleges 
and universities have got together to 
plan a coordinated and expensive 
publicity campaign. 

It aims to show that educational 
expenditure in Australia as a percen- 
tage of all public sending, is low by 
world standards and particularly low 
when compared with other de- 
veloped nations such as Japan and 
the United States. 
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Minister but whose planning and 
grants committee is headed by a 
(rotating} university professor, has 
been instrumental in reducing aov- 
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Disraeli had everything needed to 
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Not too bad, Mr Disraeli 


Z finally elected he made u totally 
disastrous maiden speech, shouted 
dS (according to The Times) by 
-hisses, groans, hoots, catcalls . . . 
and the imitation of animals," nnd 
unable to complete the elaborate 
peroration he had composed (it was 
so laboured that it was as well for his 
reputation that it wasn’t heard); and 
even when he had recovered from 
that he had the humiliating experi- 
ence of asking Peel for office and 
being refused. Even in his late 50s 
he saw politics with a kind of Byron- 
ic irresponsibility, ns a matter of 
romantic opportunities: "Thrones 

rumble down and are offered, like a 
fairy tale.” How he succeeded, after 
all this, in becoming the most re- 
nowned Conservative leader of the 
century, has exercised his biog- 
raphers ever since: luck had a good 
deal to do with it, the split in the 

C rty after Peel’s repeal of the Corn 
ws leaving him, at a crucial 
period, the only Conservative protec- 
tionist of any standing in the Com- 
mons. After that, all depended on 
lhe political skill that he turned out, 
after all, to possess. 

His career as a novelist began just 
as unpromisingly. Not that it was a 
failure - Vivian Gray, his first, a 
turgid, heavily autobiographical 
novel of the silver fork school, was a 
peat success, in terms of both 
money and publicity; but can anyone 
today read his early novels with their 
wild improbabilities, their melodra- 
ma and their purple prose? And not 
in the early novels only: Endymion , 
published the year before his death, 
contains stuff like, "Twelve atten- 
dants bore aloft a silken canopy, 
which did not conceal from the en- 
raptured multitude the lustre of her 
matchless loveliness.” “His novels", 
mole G. K. Chesterton, “are able 
and interesting considered as every- 
thing el* except novels.” 

To understand why, despite all 
t&, Disraeli is still of such interest, 
w need to look at Young England. 
Inis episode in his career can be 
as a colourful irrelevance to 
real politics, or as a much-needed 

E counterblast to the utilitarianism, 
ffltical economy and sanitary re- 
m Of the 1830s and 1840s. The 
oj™ belongs to a group of Tory 
never more than half a dozen 
^ng, mostly younger than Disraeli, 
Mo wanted to replace the policy of 
rel, the fellow-traveller of the 
middle-class, by a New Conservatism 
uat would reawaken the aristocracy 
S Us traditional responsibilities. 
Venetian politics, Dutch finance and 
jTOKn wars is Disrheli’s rather cryp- 
S.ii ura S a 7 of what has come to 
n!. .English political life. "Dutch 
££*, “ e . ms fo refer to the 
Debt, to which popular 
“red t° attribute most of 
. ^r ntrys . n ls; bu t also to include 
balf.forinulated resistance to the 
acIenco " of political 
Venetian politics ^means 
the erown by an oli- 
S hL°j y h, 8 nobles » and includes 

Sgiarastf 
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“en to fcn»«i cal/ How are man_ 
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a beffif ^5°* a countiy becomes 
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Laurence Lerner 
discusses the 
literary 

achievements and 
shortcomings of 
the Victorian era’s 
pre-eminent Tory 
politician 

self came to nothing, and was never 
a serious force; the perception that 
aristocracy and rural workers had 
interests in common against the in- 
dustrial bourgeoisie was valid 
enough, even though a revived 
feudalism was hardly the way to ex- 
press it. When Disraeli eventually 
came to power, his conduct is seen 
by some as the translation into prac- 
tical politics of the Young England 
dream, but Robert Blake is, prob- 
ably rightly, sceptical about this. In 
1874, he points out, the Conservative 
Party was as much a party of prop- 
erty - commercial as well as landed^ - 
as the Liberal Party, and its pro 
gramme was designed to hold power 
rather than to carry out the ideal of 
paternalist democracy through an 
anti-middie class alliance of crown, 
aristocracy and working masses. 

The true memorial of Young Eng- 
land is found not on the statute book 
but in the trilogy of Conlngsby, Sybil 
and Tancred - the first two the only 
novels of Disraeli's that are read 
today by anyone except specialists. 
Theyare absurdly flawed as novels, 
for Disraeli never lost his taste for 
melodrama or his purple prose, and 
they contain huge lumps of undis- 
solved political discussion, but they 
are informed by a real vision of 
English • society. It is a nostalgic 
vision, full of remarks like, “There 
were yeomen then: the country was 
not divided into two classes, masters 
and slaves; there was some resting- 

E lace between luxury and misery”; 
ut it is also a truly political vision - 
though hardly a consistent one. 
Sometimes politics appears as a sim- 
ple belief in the need of great men; 
sometimes it is all a matter of who’s 
in and who's out and how a govern- 
ment handles its supporters - the 
witty scenes involving Tadpole and 
Taper, the party managers, belong 
here, as does the cynicism of Lady 
St. Julian calculating who to ask to 
dinner (“Men who breakfast out are 
generally Liberals”); and sometimes 
tne politics Is an elaborate statement 
of Young England principles - “chief 
magistrate, virtual representation 
ana church establishment , by which 
is meant unrestricted monarchy, 
opinion guided by the press, and a 
dhurch of England full of lovely 
ritual and aware of its social respon- 
sibility. 

The aristocracy is central, to this 
social vision, and Disraeli’s aristo- 
crats are a varied and often entertain- 
ing lot. many of them startingly 
authentic. Lord Monmouth, Coning- 
sby’s grandfather, combines com- 
plete selfishness with perfect dignity 
in a way the author both 4 admires 






vivid chapter recounts the iniquities 
of the Tommy-shoop, the institution 
by which workers were forced to 
accept truck, or payment in goods, 
instead of cash; and above all. there 
is Wodgate, the lawless industrial 
community inhabited by manufactur- 
ers of ironmongery, by founders of 
brass, workers of steel, nailers and 
locksmiths. Wodgnte is in a Hob- 
besian state of nature: it has no laws 
and no institutions, it rules itself by 
naked violence, and its victims are as 
proud of it as their oppressors are: 
“No, no.” said the filer with an air 
of obvious pride, M we don’t have no 
magistrates at Wodgate"; and after 
describing how his master has re- 
peatedly cut his hend openf 'once with 
n key and twice with a lock ... he 
hit me on the head with a hammer 
once. That was a blow!”), he con- 
cludes “You’ll find him a wery 
hcarly sort of man, if he don’t happen 
to be in drink . , . Take him ah in alffor 
a master, you may go further and far 
worse." 

Disraeli knew little at first hand 


duced to the extraordinary figure of 
Baptist Hatton, who has made a for- 
tune as "a discoverer, inventor, 
framer, arranger of pedigrees.” This 
unexpected element in Disraeli's 
view can of course be explained in 
personal terms, as natural to the 
grandson of a Jewish immigrant who 
was hoping to enter the highest level 


of English society; but it also corres- 
ponds to a genuine political belief 
that an aristocracy is to be identified 
not by hereditary title but by present 
.function and the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility. 

. This no doubt accounts, too, for 
the surprisingly sympathetic pictures 
painted of the industrial bourgeoisie. 
Both Mr Millbank in Coningsby and 
Mr Trafforad in Sybil are model em- 
ployers, considerably more interested 
in the welfard of their workers than 
the aristocrats are of their tenants; 
and there is even, in Coningsby, an 
enthusiastic response to industrialism 
itself, seen as opportunity not as 
slavery. Whereas Dickens turned 
Preston into Coketown, which “had 
a black canal in its, and a river that 
ran purple with ill-smelling dye”, 
Disraeli saw Manchester as contain- 
ing “chambers vaster than are told of 
in Arabian fable, and peopled with 
habitants more wondrous than afrite 
or peri." That the great political 
opponent of the Manchester school 
should turn out so responsive to 
what Manchester did may be politi- 
cally inconsistent, but it is enriching 
fo the fiction; and it is an echo too 
of Carlyle’s conception of the cap- 
tains of industry, a class to be sup- 
ported or opposed only In so far as 
they accept or refuse the social re- 




sponsible for this shift, and we need 
not take it as seriously as the two 
condition-of-England novels. And we 
cannot of course expect Disraeli to 
have foreseen what has since hap- 
pened to the Jews. 

All the same, it is striking how far 
his enthusiasm for Jewish influence 
leads him in the direction of whnt, 
with a shift of emphasis, would be- 
come a conspiracy theory. Sidonia 
explains that many of tne French 
marshals were Jews (“Massenn, for 
example; his real nnme was Manas- 
seh”j; .that almost every composer, 
skilled musician and singer is a Jew: 
that the fust Jesuits were Jews; that 
the Russian Minister of Finance is a 
Jew . . . “So you see, my dear Can- 
ingsby, that the world is governed by 
very different personages to what is 
imagined by those who are not be- 
hind the scenes.” How that sentence 
sends a chill down the twentieth cen- 
tury spine: and it Is not just Sidonia 
who is being so dangerously insis- 
tent, for in Disraeli’s life of Lord 
George Bentinck there is a similar 
passage, including the claim that the 
Jews were behind the 1848 revolu- 
tion. 

The warning we can derive from 
all this is obvious; and now that we 
have been shown by the work of 
Norman Cohn that the fantasies 
about the protocols of the elders of 
Zion had tneir origin in a satire by a 
French liberal thinker, we should not 
be surprised at the boomerang effect 
that has made Disraeli seem like an 
inverted anti-Semite. 

The England of Disraeli’s trilogy 
includes, finally, the people; and the 


about the life of the poor; he drew 
his material for all this from blue 
books. Wodgate is based mainly on 
Willenhali. a small town near Wol- 
verhampton, and (he details arc 
taken from Lhe second report of the 
Children's Employment Commission 
(1842). Because we are in the new 
industrial world, it is appropriate 
that Wodgate should be seen as a 
parody of the gospel of self-help, 
with no rules of conduct to temper 
the conflict: and it is presented with 
a shudder of horrified admiration. 

Thanks to the researchers of 
Sheila M. Smith we can conveniently 
compare Disraeli's use of blue book 
material with the original, as in his 
glimpse of the religious knowledge of 
the poor, when he improved on the 
evidence to make the filer's wife 
insist that she is “a regular born 
Christian" and believes “in our Lord 
and saviour Pontius Pilate, who was 
crucified to save our sins; and in 
Moses, Goliath and the rest of the 
Apostles." • 

But the comparison which shows 
the truth and liveliness of Disraeli’s 
picture of England- / also shows its 
limitations; for tne theorizing and 
indignation that he imposes on his 
documentary material tends to re- 
place by mere abstraction the direct- 
ness of the originals. The witnesses 
who spoke to tne great commissions 
of the 1840s were capable of an 
immediacy that neither the commis- 
sioners themselves nor- Disraeli in his 
fiction can quite recapture. “I began 
to hurry wnen l was seven ana 1 
have been hurrying ever since," said 
Ann Eggley, ageo 18, to the CEC: 
that sentence is tier only claim lo our 
attention, but it has a power that the 
whole elaborate structure of Sybil 
cannot surpass. 

So what in the end is Disraeli’s 
claim to our attention as a novelist? 

I seem to have suggested that it is 
not a claim that rests on the literary 
merit of the novels, but rather on 
their place in the author's political 
philosophy. If we are not too purist 
(or, to use contemporary jargon, if 
we demystify literature) we may not 
object to there being a heavily dis- 
cursive and political element to our 
interest, ana Chesterton's remark 


Conservatism with cool aristocratic 
contempt: “You go with your family, 
sir, like a gentleman; you are not to 
consider your opinions like a philo- 
sopher- or a political adventurer. 
Lord Marney, the selfish aristocrat 
of Sybil, is less successfully drawn, 
because the author’s disapproval is 


to make room for the new genera- 
tion who are to be “the natural lead- 
ers of the people; believe me, the 
only ones." 

The Disraeli beUeves in anstoo- 
racy is. obvious and central, yet he is 
surprisingly cynical about their titles. 
“I never neard of a peer wtb an 
ancient lineage," says his Mr Mill- 
bank. "The 30 years of the Wars of 
the Roses freed us from those gent- 
lemen. 1 I take It after the battle bf 
Tewkesbury, a Norman baron was 
almost' as rare a being W Englandas 
a wolf is now." In Sybil we are told 
in considerable detail how a JJJJj 
ogy is manufactured, and are intro- 


Athwarl the two dominant classes 
lies a tiny group whose importance 
in European society is out of all 
proportion to their numbers, the 
Jews. The extraordinary, and totally 
incredible figure' of Sidohfa,' who 
“had exhausted all the sources of 
human knowledge; he was master of 
the learning of every nation, of all 
tongues dead or living) every 
literature, Western and Oriental, a 
combination of the Baron de Roth- 
schild and an idealized Disraeli, is 
Disraeli's expression of the import- 
ance of Jewish knowledge aqd Jew- 
ish wealth. It becomes central in 
.Tattered, whose extravagant plot, 
mostly set in the Middle East, is an 
elaborate demonstration of the clash 
between the two central principles of 
progress and race. "The European 
talks of progress, because, by an 
ingenious application Of some scien- 
tifle acquirements, he has established 
a society which has mistaken comfort 
for civilization.” Against this is set 

Sidonia’s blunt assertion. All is 
race: there is no other truth. Scep- 
ticism about progress is usually 
stated in terms of tradition, responsi- 
bility and the organic society, as it. 
usually is by Disraeli but not here: 
the exotic setting and extravagant 
plot of Tancred are no doubt re- 
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purpose of Sybil is to propose a interest p and Chesterton s remark 

r r « ! 1 _ 1 J _ non h* n art ac nraira rafhav fhnn 


tocracy. They are juxtaposed in the blame. The very fact of not being 
most famous paragraph Disraeli ever tOQ competent a story teller can 
wrote: the statement by Stephen tne an that literary conventions will 
Morley, .the socialist, that the Queen not , stl 5 e soa . a * 1 '"Sight in one’s 
reigns ovfer.two nations," who are navels. Some of the best effects, too, 
formed by d different breeding, are are 1 01211 • for though Disraeli can be 
fed by a different food, aie ordered pompous he can also be pithy, and 
by different manners, and are not- sDme his dialogue is admirable, 
governed by the same laws: the rich ® ven fo nn V- ^lo Sir Fraunceys 
and the poor.” It is blunt and power- Scrope m Endymion, father of the 
fill, but taken by itself it makes Sybil House of Commons, reminisces on 
seem a more radical book than it‘ now Parliament is not what it used 
really Is; for much of the plot is 10 be: . Io .last Parliament we 
devoted to showing us that the gap is °“ cn . had Latin - quotations, but 
not so unbridgeable as Morley sug-, never from a memberwith a new con- 
gests. It is not only ■ that Egremont stituency. Such renuniscing, alas, is 
convinces Sybil that the new aris- not what it used to be. Tancred has 
tocracy really are the true leaders of °. ne *he finest opening drapers of 
the people; Disraeli has used that we nineteenth century, in which two 
old Tolk-tale device for conning cooks discuss the dressing of the 
popular sympathy, by which the (able for the dinner we are about to 
peasant girl turns out to be a prin- h* ta k«i to: “ah, it is incredible 
cess after all, for Sybil Rnd her Char- whm ^uneducated people will do." 
list father are the rightful owners of And Sybil begins with a conversation 
Mowbray Castle, and tjie final mar- among bored young aristocrats that 
riage between her and Egremont, emphatically not got up from 

which looked tu if it was going to books. T rather like bad wine,” said 
symbolize a union of the classes. Is Mr Mountcheaney. “One gels so 
in the event a perfectly normal mar-' bo I? d wl,b 8°°d wine." 
riage of propriety. • Disraeli a fiction is for those whn 

The poor are not represented only. bad novels; one gets so 

by Chnrtist socialist and heroine. We bored with good novels. 

are shown mill hands at work, at ' Vie author is Professor of English at 
leisure, and joining trade unions; a Sussex University. 


And Sybil begins with a conversation 
among bored young aristocrats that 
■was emphatically not got up from 
books. ,r I rather like bad wine," said 


Mr Mountcheaney. “One gels so 
bored with good wine.” 

. Disraeli's fiction is for those who 
rather like bad. novels; -one gets so 
bored with good novels. 

■ The author is Professor of English at 
Sussex University. 
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Engineering students at King’s College, London. 


HriH The ancierU practitioners of en- United States Inis now reached rc- 
H^n gmeerine worried about the educa- cord highs, as reflected in the num- 
non of their disciples much as we do ber of job openings as well us the 
R&JWvf today ' Vl,ruvius ' often cited as t,ie salaries offered. Furthermore. this 
rnr mam source of our knowledge of period of high demand is ns long us 

S*v, II ancient times, wrote of his concerns any in the lust 20 years, with no 
t iU about education and the need for clear end in sight. The causes include 
- ' —ffi, both lhe ory and practice over 2,000 the high level of federal and privuie- 
y ? ars ag °- "V . Renaissance, en- sector spending on energy tcchnnlo- 
• ' E* n eermg had become part of gies, the need for improved environ- 

i academia: Galileo was a professor of mental controls, continued high dc- 

py» and military engineering at fence spending, continued growth of 
™-S! I' .■ , . , computer technology and its npplica- 

» ^ .JS.JS? 1 ‘jrf ° f ^ nfi i ne * nl l g t,0 " s > emerging new technologies 
the military led to the first school of such as genetic engineering, and the 

th 5 § C ° e . 7 o Pon n S reaclion of industrial organizations to 
Chausses, founded rn l 74 7 m Pans the challenge of foreign competition. 

* j BlB Bin ears 31 Thf frc°MinI Cn " The num ° er of engineering grailu- 

*■"“**;. V s Military Arademy ates was over 50,000 a year five 

- - in y ears after the end of the war, but 

mjMjfi if°FnSnp!^ f °[ L he C ° rpS ° L n,y with a 40 P er ' cent increase in 

1 d d , not bcc .ome a the graduation rate from 1976 to 
? he ' Jr a( 3 dem y unbl after 1979 Has the number returned to the 

BSBn npprk LS LI®| ' ' however, m,lltar y postwar level. The frost recent data 

53HBf rhat d n^mHni^ eedS ^ ere '° Sim, ar suggest that engineering enrolments 

? eng'neenng pro- are levelling off at a rate of nearly 
grammes also appeared during the 60,000 bachelor’s graduates per year 
£ same period. In France, the Hcole From 1950 to 1970 an increasino 

r°^n C thi q United h ? 94 ’ P u° p0rtion of engineering graduate! 

£r\- JJg in p^|Hp‘ h d - St r tes ;., th , e Rens ‘ chose graduate school 'instead of em- 

V.. ;i founded™© was ploy men I in industry for their im- 

. H«*i“ U^emity induced en- STS' 5£ 

C c Ti.. ,n .i;j 7 “ n , d Y " lein '¥“■ ™ 

y.V The great technical institutes fol- Although the draft status of sturipnre 

mm technic SFfl ■ Po ^ chengefin ^stl^sMenis we"re 

1859 C MassKhus^ts° P InsfifHrp 11 S apparently disillusioned with technol- 
°“ s ' ™™ r “£;'™ ne . d <="«!»«« the result of the expanding fob mar- 

From 1850 to 1950 alfhnnoh h,p A | S " dlrecl 1 result of ,he decline in 
H9 f an to ^PPifnt experience as alasis o S studenls 8 816 B ' Ven 

•w=a*St.^ jiSllrs-fett 


dn niuging consequences 2'£| J 
trend is reversed. All field* 
research for a better und?rtiw B! 
of funda mentals ami pofemft i. 
directions, and collabo>ative ?. U d2 
by faculty and doctoral studenutS 
the key to tins process. ^ 

. 1, . IC unifying context of Mown 
mg bus been Hie .exploitation o?5 • 
cull to meet societal needs, and fck 
drive for development provided 
initial impetus to engineers to seS 

fbns! 111 ° r alterna,ive ; 

Tins view of engineering B , 
reactive profession, in wbidi p*. ;■ 
toners respond to demands^ 
he r skills, ignores another impor. 
tant aspect, the creative aspects 
which new developments preadt 
perceived needs. A classic e.xampleu 
the airplane, which was not a direct ; 
response to the need for a new fono 
oi commercial transportation m 
national security. 

One could also point to \k 
camera, the telephone, and (be 
phonograph as creative, not respon- 
sive, technological developments 
There was no attempt by invenitm 
to improve on what existed or to 
provide an alternative based on nen 
science. Creators produce new tech- 
nologies in their quest for innova- 
tion. and these technologies foster i 
variety of new societal needs. This 
aspect of engineering remains impor- 
tant and deserves careful nurtuitng. 

Because engineers are at least j 
somewhat responsive to social needs, i‘ 
they will clearly continue to comri- ) 
bute to social development. In sin ; 
of the continuing growth of soritul f ; 
needs, some observers feel that en- 
gineers have failed; that technolop 
has brought society to a complex 
beyond our ability to manage »? 
sustain it. However, each impw 
ment brings an increase in soof- 
expectations. 

We do not foresee a new set d 
social functions arising from ec- 
gineerine; rather, we see new piob- 
lenis within the profession's t» 
ditional areas of concern. The mis- 
match of expectations and actual 


mw 
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Traditional science is concerned with and dI 
endeavdunne lo understand and de- ducifo 
tennme the taws df natural phenom- etc - 
ena. This is achieved bv the observa- intecri 
tion and gathering of data, to which C&i 
an hypothesis Is then fitted and an consic 

“u ( ° establish i,s Pleme 
validity. Though the process is ilera- envirx 
l,v ?\ ^VcrtheTcss the basic starting only i 
point is i ]h?_ observation of the natu- This i 
ral world. » h y“ a 

tn contrast to science, engineering ergon 
fa pnmarrhr concerned with the art? provi 
ficial world, that is, with the design these 
and manufacture of artifacts. Thus undei 
inherent in all engineering activity is Thi 
the process of synthesis (or design), evolv 
and it is this aspect which attests to probl 
the essential creative aspect of the It 

su 5 ject ' solve 

As technology developed and the define 
complexity of products increased it the b 
slowly became obvious that the tra- and t 

»k appro ?A !? * n 8iheering, solutii 
[|g l -■PBjN .Scientist Proceed- pr oce 
final prq- . den'e/ 
inwhtpr.tonterit^ niaE ,iio ' 

•lOfiger- OOSSlblO^Of Hetirahl* "TVnl«. • ■, 


and place of the user, operator, pro- 
duction personnej, maintenance staff 
etc - thus man is considered as an 
integral part of the system. 

Coupled with this is the need, to 
consider the effect of the final.-im- 
plemented,-. system on the existing 
environment (eyeiy system is itself 
only, an element of a larger system). 


The rise and 

Douglas Lewin looks 


tag manpower and material, and the 
method of management. 

Ill e systems approach thus leads 

nnE.irallu fn a 


Thu approach inevitably "involves the naturally to a "a "i — 

human^anc^ suoh^psycholoBy, whe« iHliiall/m .*55? *£& 

9ffi HpHupH -it.. f * .i 


ergonomics, management etc., and 
provides . substantial evidence why 
these subjects should be taught lo 
undergraduate engineers. 

There are four basic steps in 
evolving the solution to a design 
problem. 45 ■ 

It is impossible to satisfactorily 
rolve any problem until it has been 
defined as fully ns possible, including 
the basic objectives to be attained 
and the constraints imposed on its 
solution; The creative stage of the 
BSFH". that a soluUonjojfie 


independently from the 
memis of achieving them. 

in - 


The engineer however hns to deni 
wth the real world as it exists and 
the models lie employs ore more 
representative of an open system , 
Open systems have the characteristic 
of interacting dynamically with the 
total environment and are responsive 
to changing external stimuli. 


* optimized at any level to obS CeSSeSOflt * intcrnal 

lie best solution. n "?P onents \ An open system may, 

* ri * - . ... under certain conditions, attain a 


the Best solution. ‘ 

. *^h e fcrmujation of a model which 
!* * h . en subjected to experimental 
tests is a common feature of both the 
engineering and scientific methods. 

wil Cas ? of sc,encc the m °del (or 
hypothesis), represents the natural 
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aeslrable.' Dttring ly a Yairly "an^itrn»te r « 

ised 

is fond 5 S!cni S 8 M BriT ^ a l )pr Pf cb U* functional opeSSon.' 
oWnB d Th,rt ^hS nmL. P m r ° b,Cm "VW* vanoSI ZS. 

A srys ,Ky: apfas 

as* 

side ration aj! / possible alternative mode! of lhe system it 

SS-V* tbeir if,,er ^ c iipn - with lysed ,usfhg maiKematlcal 
Other system parameters. The -final niquesi orejcerdsed in t 
solution must inevitably be a cp/w- * physical niodd of simuli 
between technical; , econ- ternune its gentiral beha 

omic. human ond envimnmonlal linn. ..-n 


time Independent state, called the 
steady stale, when the system re- 
mains constant while continuously 
reacting with the environment. The 
open system does not run down 
b 9)X?Y er ( tba f I® obey the second law 

of . ihermodynamics) because it can 


“ ,J|piy.£o„_ i, , the . coneep, ° a f ^ 

• • ' W| tn a bounded and writ e J 




fall of the 

at the logic behind 

bounded input set and the ability (by 
feedback action) lo modify of recon- 
figure their own structure. Thus h “ 
unrealistic to expect to obtain a 
que deterministic solution to an 
glneering problem. -j 

The traditional sdenliflc 
was first systematically descnhMjg 
Francis Bacon and consists 
of carrying out carefully cont r^ 
observations and measurements ™ 
the particular phenomenon or in- 
terest. These findings are then ' 
ainined and an attempt maoe . 
formulate some law or 
hypothesis which fits the mo* 
facts. Experiments, designed 

verify the validity of the hypof» 
are then set up which if proved j. a 
cessful finally lead to the iomiuw 
of a new natural law. ; ' . ^ 
Hume cast considerable doab 
the inductive approach « usro 
science. Karl Popper in 
Scientific Discovery j fcy 

solution to the problems 
the philosophical objeebons to , . 

tion and in so doing bas JlKeibod 
orthodox view of scientific : m : 

i < i anniner. ‘.‘r 


then ,ana- 


cpmponents 




omic, human and environmental con- 
sideralions. 

An esseiitfal component of systems 
design is the consideration of the 
total interface between the man and 
the machine - that is the function 


particular ‘ laffiCT tadi ?M.com^ 

specifications; : ohee the bractiialitv , and M world ' E* SLS® Lf 1 j?ws .of mteractionjt 

oLthe system design has Been Cstab! Msri&to ?S U iL ( P ractloall y ^ 

lished it is necessary to; examine (he (called the reddS??! ■ “ adt, ions/ the wboife°Th& r -' thc P ro P 0 rtIes of 
detailed meaiu bf implementation in Is a B true 

have a virhiHlIv m . 




is possible toVoduce prodf ^ 

falsification. Thus em P' r, SiuE sic 
alizations though not vanfl ® f-wjfif 
certainly folslflable up 

'.laws may be tested by 
experiments designed to r&v * ^ 

. Popper’s philosophy of 
method however goes ‘PS,! start- 
than this, he maintains 
ing point of the P r °j»f , J& i . 
lation of a theory, tbere , y J dj n t^i 

ingdieinducfive^rO^^^^^^^ 
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a human face 

Seamans Jr and Kent Hanson 
satisfy the critics 

. technological performance has given of technology through the flowering 
rise to deepening moral concern of engineering disciplines. In this 
about the use of technology, exacer- era, society needed two types of en- 
tated by two additional factors: the gineers: “practising” and “entrep- 
increaslng complexity of our society, reneurial”. 

owing partly to the successes of tech- Engineering education attempted 
noloay: and the expanding scale of to provide the first type through a 
activities that has brought us notice- four-year professional education that 
ably closer to limitations in natural included elements of natural science 
resources and waste disposnl. and thorough training in the en- 

The public has observed these gineering disciplines, with the emph- 
technological impacts and is aues- asis shifting among analysis, svnth- 
tioning societal values and goals to esis, and design according to social 
an unprecedented extent, protesting needs. The task of teaching entrep- 
aeainsi power plants, refineries, reneurial engineers who would be 
pipelines, and highways. Indeed, the the inventors and promoters of the 
environmental movement partly re- profession was left chiefly to chance, 
fleets dissatisfaction with the goal of Technological developments dur- 
economic progress that characterized ina war suggested that less structured 
the past. Even more poignant con- education produced more flexible 
flicts arise over research into recom- and creative technologists. Large 
binant DNA, involving not only numbers of postwar graduates were 
adequate safeguards but also the absorbed into society as a new kind 
propriety of knowledge itself. Policv- of engineering scientist, and their 
making, decision making, and teen- contributions to communications and 
nological advance become increasing- control, chemical and nuclear en- 
ly complicated as the area of influ- gineering, and materials science 
ence grows, and the practice of en- paved the way for fundamental social 
gjneering will be profoundly influ- changes. 

enred by this interaction. This view of the overriding import- 

Some of our present problems and ance of science prevailed until re- 
new goals are reactive: problems ere- cently, when new social forces and 
ated by one technology must be constraints began to be perceived, 
addressed or ameliorated with Today, engineering education is in a 
another technology. Other situations fluid state, with widespread convic- 
eall for creative engineering, particu- tion that changes should be made, 
lariy for continuing innovation, for Society will continue to need well- 
most economists agree that our trained engineering scientists, prac- 
nglional economic health is strongly rising engineers, and entrepreneurial 
dependent upon the invention of engineers, and their education must 
products and processes to compen- accommodate the changing demands, 
sate for our deficiencies in natural The engineering programmes at 
resraices, There is a growing need many institutions last underwent 
for tnily innovative technical major reform in the late 1940s and 
apprasches that satisfy economic and early 1950s, the beginning of the 
social issues to an unprecedented ex- dramatic emphasis on graduate 
lea. The future of engineering, and education. Toaay, society requires a 
ft* directions for engineering wide spectrum of engineering types, 
be strongly influenced Two entirely new engineering 
by these forces. types will be needed: the systems 

romal programmes in engineering engineer and the management en- 
roiieatoa were created because soci- gineer. The word “systems” can be 
cty needed people trained in the used to describe a physical entity 
praciical application of certain arts, composed of many different ele- 
itus view prevailed for about 150 ments, such as an aircraft system 
fears: there was a continual deepen- that includes the airframe, power 
ing of scientific knowledge, and this plant, hydraulic actuators, mstru- 
suongjy influenced the development ments, and radio, but we use the 

inventor 

design 

5£& “««es. This belief that postulating the solution to a prob- 
r h dfscover y should proceed lem; fundamental to both approaches 
veiw Lf? ^ t0 observation (the re- is the concept that complex systems 
been m.- °rt bod ox approach) has change in rime due to the inherent 
of ma W l t “ *. ncre dulity on the part feedback process - this interaction 
raw! k Controversy still with the environment can of course 

vioiu t iT?T ev c er would seem ob- be represented in both cases by the 
an jJ n , before any measurements open systems model; the two 
made n mpted a decision must be methods are evolutionary in nature, 
work th t0 objective of the with the engineering approach draw- 
ins ihJ? US P- resu Pposmg some exist- ing on past experience, with due 

regard to physical and social con- 
wiih u! r f a RP r oach is concerned straints, to formulate a solution, 
a DrnW. P^tolahon of a solution to It would appear from the argu- 
jjn wbl ?h “ then subjected ments above that in attempting to 
Drabl^m i!? r « . ! ficati °u- It is the establish engineering as a discipline 
which is the real start- in its own tight with a well deijned- 
beinp a ~ 5.1 dte reasons for it philosophy we have succeeded in,, 
method |P_ em - Consequently the proving that engineering is really sq- 
nselv fnS ses °, n the need 10 P re- ence - However in so doing we have 
aitemni)r!r. U .f te dte problem prior to also shown that engineering is com- 
Ponrvpr^ j sear ch for a solution, pletely different in concept to the 
and ik* of spiantific method inductive empirical sciences, being 
approaph^o^ sy5tems engineering based on an alternative deductive 
with nmhinlf e , ss * mi aliy concerned philosophy closely akin to Poppers 
'Thfc°ln^- V ? ng ,n the broadest logic of science, 
both ms«- k ■ a . Parting point in it would not be untrue tq say that 
to'proffim fi?!' th? . s P ecifica tion of Popper’s philosophy of science is not 
lhc tvKtiii^i t0 ue solved. followed by os yet completely accepted by the 
metffS °I L a solution, Both scientific world. Unfortunately s«en- 
' ®? by subjecting the ce departments still impart the ortho- 
test in *h® *SS5°2» *° ana ’y &is and dox view of experimental science 
-.h J lfiht r 0f experience and based on inductivist , arguments, 
sense this the engineering While this attitude persists to connfl- 

cvaluailon of°» d ^ ’respond to the er 1 engineering as an applied scronM 
respect, fa P 1,0 ?? 5 ®® design witii and educate our young engineers 
“ 8Cr '■Pwi- accordingly can only ^ vie wed ^ 
dfication ' u tbe P’mciple offal- ' irresponsible Bnd to the long-term 
adhere .J 5 . Qot necessarilv strictlv detriment of tjie profession. 
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degree that allows lime to acquire 
the needed breadth and depth. 
There is also room for a substatial 
thesis experience but without the re- 
search emphnsis of the doctorate. 
Departmental or perhaps interde- 
partmental programmes could be 
created to meet the needs and objec- 
tives of these special students. 

The most difficult and controver- 
sial educational challenge involves 
developing systems engineers; the 
technical community is concerned 
that programmes encompassing 
sociology, economics, and political 
science luck professionalism and are 
of passing interest. However, social 
concerns with technology will only 
increase, and it is not just prudent 
but necessary that engineering edu- 
cators respond to these new condi- 
tions. 

The systems engineer is likely to 
practise the profession in an environ- 
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Military engineering is a major programme. 


The author is professor of digital sys- 
tems at Brunei university- 


term more broadly. The systems en- 
gineer must understand not only all 
internal interactions of an aircraft 
but also its external interfaces with 
the outside world. Systems engineers 
must see the aircraft as oqe element 
in a broader, more encompassing 
transportation system. In other 
words, systems engineers must be 
students of technology and human 
affairs. Management engineers on 
the other hand, must be concerned 
with specifications, costs, schedules, 
tooling, purchasing, financing, and 
personnel - all the managerial fac- 
tors required to design and produce 
products such as aircraft, auto- 
mobiles, power plants, and home ap- 
pliances. 

Educational programmes must be 
responsive to tbe future needs for all 
types of engineers. Engineering 
education must continue to graduate 
highly trained, scientifically oriented 
engineers, particularly in rapidly 
evolving areas such as biotechnology, 
synthetic fuels, materials, and com- 
puters. At the same time, we must 
prepare engineers to meet the new 
managerial and systems needs. 
Although tbe five types of engineers 
have much in common, a variety of 
institutional changes are required to 
serve their distinctly different needs. 

Undergraduate education for the 
engineering scientist should empha- 
size the natural and engineering sci- 
ences, structuring knowledge in the 
most fundamental way for a broad, 
general education. However, press- 
ures on faculty members make, it 
difficult for them to create the struc- 
tures for incorporatirig the vital new 
knowledge into the curriculum. 
Therefore, the most important ad- 
ministrative contribution (once the . 
curriculum has been synthesized) to- 
ward improving the quality of the 
engineering scientist is support of the 
faculty In writing textbooks and re- 
ference books that update and en- 
liven teaching. 

The education of engineering prac- 
titioners will require changes at three 
levels of undergraduate education: 
subject content; faculty;- and the 
structure of degree programmes. 
Emphasis on engineering science has 
led to a reduction in the number of 
design subjects engineering under- 
graduates are required to take. To 
increase the industrial productivity, 
product design, production engineer- 
ing, quality assurance, quality con- 
trol, and principles of manufacturing 
and production must be emphasized. 
The return to many holirs spent over 
a drafting board is not advocated. 
Rather, design subjects should re- , 
fleet future industrial . practice, with , 


teaching careers could take a post- 
doctoral year in industry. Indeed, 
some industries not only provide 
postdoctoral employment but are 
willing to offer consultantships to 
junior faculty members after they 
return to campus. 

Adjunct professors primarily em- 
ployed by industry or government 
can provide important inputs by 
teaching courses, conducting semi- 
nars, and supervising theses, 
although universities are slow to tnke 
advantage of this outstanding oppor- 
tunity. Retired engineers are another 
source of professional experience in 
valuable in teaching as well as the 
construction of new curricula. But 
these efforts cannot alone give stu- 
dents a taste for the environment of 
professional practice; they must also * 
work in industry. Hence, co- 
operative education should be the 
standard path for those who wish to 
become practitioners. 

Graduate programmes for prac- 
titioners belong in a special category. 

It is important that engineers be kept 
abreast of the rapid advances in sci- 
entific knowledge and new technolo- 
gies, and therefore the most impor- 
tant form of graduate education may 
be continuing education. Because 
competition for new graduates is in- 
tense in all ' engineering fields, an 
important element of corporate re- 
cruiting is the opportunity for adv- 
anced education after employment. 


This demand from industry repre- 
sents both an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge for engineering schools already 
carrying a heavy teaching load. 

Individuals planning careers creat- 


ing new technical industries or man- 
aging existing industries will require 
extensive knowledge of engineering 
and some understanding of market- 
ing, banking, finance, accounting, 
and government regulation. Gradu- 
ate studies in this area should be 
geared not only to recent bachelor’s 
graduates but also to practitioners 
with five to ten years' experience 
who are beginning to take on man- 
agement responsibilities. Such gradu- 
ate programmes related to entrep-. 
re ne urs hip and technological man- 
agement are growing rapidly. 

In some cases, (he most attractive 
graduate programme for these en- 
gineers is a professional engineer's 


ment different from that of the prac- 
titioner and entrepreneur possibly in 
a government agency, public-interest 


organization, law firm, or interna- 
tional agency, and thus a coherent 
programme in written and oral com- 
munications. historical and social 
perspectives of science and technol- 
ogy ethics and democratic govern- 
ance. is essential. 

Many engineering students enter 
professional training, full of enthu- 
siasm and intensity lor science, treat- 
ing mandatory humanities require- 
ments as unwelcome intrusions into 
their pursuit of scientific knowledge. 
It is small wonder that they do poor- 


ly in humanities and gain liule from 
ine experience in spile of the Hercu- 
lean efforts of humanities facilities. 


emphasis on computer-aided design 
and computer-aided manufacturing. 
Design subjects can become one of 
the most interesting and challenging 
experiences of undergraduate en- 
gineering education. 

New junior faculty can be re- 
cruited from the ranks of industry, 
and recent graduates interested in 


Because systems engineers will 
spend their careers in nontechnical 
environments, they must learn to 
function in such milieus, und en- 
gineering educators quite properly 
hold to the humanities requirements. 
As an alternative, students could be 
allowed to pursue scientific and en- 
gineering subjects full time for their 
first three, years. Then, when they 
become satisfied with technology ana 
also have matured in their apprecia- 
tion of the - relevance of the social 
sciences, they could devote their en- 
tire last year to the humanities. 
Obviously, this suggestion would be 
inappropriate for subjects involving 
several semesters such as foreign lan- 
guages. Nevertheless, there is suffi- 
cient potential for improved benefit 
to students and increased morale of 
the humanities faculty to warrant 
trial of such a programme. 

Degrees could be given for studies 
of the interaction of technology with 
law. public policy, ethics, journalism, 
governance, and management. In an 
environment where engineering 
faculty members are already over- 
whelmed with keeping up with their 
own specialities, creating new know- 
ledge through research, dealing with 
burgeoning enrolments, and attemp- 
ting to improve engineering curricu- 
la, it is difficult to justify this dilu- 
tion of resources. Nevertheless, the 
need for engineers qualified to in- 
teract broadly with society is urgent. 
The challenge is to create an organ- 
izational structure that maintains 
links with engineering departments 
and prevents proliferation of small, 
subcntical programmes. 

Today, humanities students, are 
generally presumed to be unsatisfac- 
torily educated unless they have 
some understanding of the nature, of 
the universe they live in. A recent 
study of the core curriculum at Har- 
vard University suggested that stu- 
dents should become acquainted with 
“basic principles of the physical, 
biological, and behavioural sciences 
and with science as a wav of looking 
at (people) and the world”. 

Given that the development of sci- 
ence and technology has an enor- 
mous impact on contemporary life, 
educated people should likewise 
have some understanding of the pro- 
cess by which science becomes tech- 
nology and of the attitudes of the 
engineering profession. Therefore, 
an enormously important and chal- 
lenging problem is to develop the 
means by which all students can ac- 
quire a deeper awareness of the 
technology that so profoundly influ- 
ences their lives. Perhaps this is the 
greatest challenge facing educators 
today. 

The authors 1 are dean and associate 
dean respectively of the School of 
Engineering at MIT, 
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Nowadays De Qulncey is probably 
read more by the common reader than 
by the student or scholar. He does not 
fit (he normal critical categories, nor 
has any major critic (unless we except 
J. L. Borges) set him forward as 
exemplary. He has not been properly 
edited in recent times - partly because 
he was edited reasonably well nearly a 
century ago by Masson, but still more 
because some of his writing was deriva- 
tive, avoiding charges ol plagiarism 
only by the embellishing and impro- 
ving or his sources. A proper edition 
would need to go into nil this, compar- 
ing and analysing, and would call for 
unusual devotion. For the same reason 
the shape of his writing taken in the 
mass is unrewarding, making general 
studies difficult to achieve. Those who 
have written about him best, such as J. 
Hillis Miller, in The Disappearance of 
God, or Atelhea Hay ter, in Opium and 
the Romantic Imagination, have been 
pursuing some particular theme. 

His lire presents similar problems. 
De Quincey himself was such a com- 
pelling autobiographer (hat his own 
accounts necessarily overshadow those 
of Jatcr writers. Trie biographer, un- 
able to avoid quoting at length some of 
the great passages, is tempted simply to 
provide a context which wiil be a fitting 
setting for them. Since 1935 there has 
been no biography of him, yet during 
that Ume a number of major sources, 
such as John Iordan's De Quincey to- 
Wordsworth, have become available. 


Appreciating these problems, 
Grevel Lindop has set out to write a 
very straightforward life of his subject, 
drawing on the autobiography mainly 
fcs a source. Events which receive 
heightened treatment from De Quin- 
cey are cut down to size Bnd presented- 
in .order as part of a proportioned 
narrative. The factual basis of some 
events Is also queried. Although in 
most cases no final judgment is possi- 
ble, Lihdop's sceptical view often fo- 
' puses attention on curious details that 
'the normal reader may not pause to 
consider. In the well-known account of 
foe Whispering Gallery and Us echo, 
for instance, he is inclined to think that 
De Quincey was remembering the 
gallery as rectangular rather than as 
circular. I am not convinced of this, 
which would be a very egregious 
tuisremembering, but his further point 
that the description of (he whisper 
arriving as “a deafening menace in 
tempestuous uproars" belies the sim- 
ple, clear accuracy of the echo in St 
Paul's is persuasive. In the same 
way, the description of the Dee Bore 
seems to have exaggerated in retro- 
spect the menace oftne phenomenon. 
But although various incidents In the 
mpmqir? may seem farfetched; Lindop 
.ifai^lped.-tp.. give Dd.Qtiincey'the 
>■ oeheflt of Abe i Ooubt, \vbtCh ls wise; : 

' nth* r‘ all l mmi rtf.iirf Mnuuli 


that it was certain details (particularly receive many pages of financial moum- 
those that could be construed mena- ing from Coleridge, who had not, he 
cingly) which expanded themselves in . said, had a shilling in his own pocket 
his memory. for many months. Never in literary 

Such a steady and candid gaze at De history can two such Micawbers have 
Ouincey's life’ focuses attention on been matched against one another, 
what it was like to be committed to the Having traced De Quincey's career 
profession of writing in the early part of through so many twists ana turns of 
the nineteenth century. Broadly speak- fortune, Lindop is able to describe him 
ing. De Quincey's writing career fell at the end as "both lovable and oddly 
into two phases. The first involved a heroic". He also concludes that it is as 
regular back-pnd-forth movement be- “the type of the literary drug-laker" 
tween the Lake District and London: that he will be remembered. This is 
he would stay in the Lakes until the both disappointing and in a sense the 
lack of books and current newspapers predictable result of his method. If one 
became disabling, (hen move to Lon- sets out to present a straightforward 
don until the high cost of lodgings and narrative of a man's life and if that life 
homesickness for his family sent him contains few secret events, one can 
back again. Then Edinburgh became expect to end up with a conventional 
his alternative to the Lakes; eventually characterization. Yet can this really 
his wife became so desperate at his satisfy Lindop’s avowed aim of captur- z 
absences that he moved the whole ing De Quincey's personality in hiso 
family to that city. book? Can we know such" a man P 

It is on interesting sidelight on the without exploring his imaginative S 
publishing history of the times that iu achievements more fully? dj 

spite of having a small private income For De Quincey, deafly, the inner g 
and for all his gifts as a writer, De life was crucial: Lindop himself is_j 
Quincey could not make ends meet. As forced to recognize a degree of deliber- -{ 
a result his Inter career became that of a ate mystification m his seif-w 
perpetual debtor. In the picturesque presentation - as in the claim that the§ 
hut humiliating ceremony of Eain- Confessions were written as an accounts 
burgh he was frequently put to the of opium. (Here one need only inspect 
horn": since owing money was not in his statement that "not the opium- 
itscif an offence, the Sheriffs men eater, but the opium, is the true hero of 
would in certain cases blow their horns the tale": the very collapse of the 
three times and pronounce a debtor to metaphor detects the hollowness of 
be a rebel; he could then be haled to what is being avowed). At one point 1 
prison. The alternative, equally pic- Lindop goes so far as to hint that De 1 
turesque and less damaging, was for Quincey regarded the mental images ' 
the debtor to take advantage of the aroused by nis opium-taking as "glim p- < 
ancient right of sanctuary at Holyrood- ses of a hidden spiritual world"; he ' 
ho use. So long as he remained there he even suggests that "from these ele- 1 
was safe, and could snlly forth into the ments he constructed a private mys- 1 
centre of the city on Sundays, when his tery-religion of which only a few ' 
creditors could not touch him. Often cryptic fragments are revealed In his 1 
the continuance of De Quincey's writings". But he takes the point no 1 
career meant that his children had to further, 
dodge through the backstreets and 
dark alleyways of the city so that his 
latest manuscript could reach the pub- It is from the kind of evidence that 
lishcr; Faced with all this. It seems Lindop is thinking of here that V. A. . i 
miraculous that he contrived to write at De Luca constructs his whole 
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Thomas De Qulncey 

traditions of apocalyptic vision) be- 
come transformed from expressions of 
the way to (ruth into reflexive emblems 
of consciousness”. But how true is it 
that he came to regard the imagination 
as autonomous? Dc Quincey never 
seriously doubted the existence of an 
eternal moral order, though he found 
its workings continually nddling and 
disturbing. There is much in his work 
to feed the modern sense of the absurd, 
but it is hard to read that sense back 
into his own attitude. 

De Luca is on surer around when he 
relates De Quincey to Wordsworth , for 
Wordsworth's genius was the one with 
which he wrestled most continually and 
fruitfully. In The Prelude (of which De 
Quincey apparently had a manuscript 
copy during the years that it remained 
unpublished), there are frequent ex- 
periences which remind one of De 
Quincey’s: momentary strangenesses 
which offer intimations of an eternal 
world, but always in riddling terms. 
What De Luca says of "The English 
Mail-Coach" - that it postulates a 
universe "where everything equates to 


miraculous (hat he contrived to write at De Luca constructs his whole 
all; one advantage , at least, was that he approach. Careful examination of De 
never lost his sense of what it was like Quincey’s writings reveals many 
to be a “pariah'’, victim of the strange echoes and cross-currents. An 


was not just a matter of opium- attention is focused on these, says De 
addiction: like Coleridge he had an Luca . rather than on the episodes of his 


class, playing for much higher slakes, recurrent that one senses they really 
but In relation to the world about them constitute the permanent imagery of 
the two men were alike, sticking some private world of experience." It 
obstinately to their chosen way of life . in the attempt to tease oul this story 
In spite of the hardships entailed. De behind the story, the myth “inscribed 
Quincey's lift was often more wretch- grandly though obscurely in many 
ed than that of Coleridge, who found works' , that nis book is written. 


sanctuary, after a few years of misery, A very different account emerges, 
in the Gillman household; on the other Instead of following the events of De 
hand his trouble was lightened by the Quincey’s life patiently through suc- 
success of his marriage. Where Col- ceeding years, we are drawn to the 
endge, alienated from a wife whom he contours of his literary career at Its 
had never folly loved, could find no roost imaginative: the Confessions of 
Qujnce y never went 1821-22, some sporadic essays and 


back on his love for Margaret Simpson, gothic tales In succeeding years and 
who in turn remained impressively then the extraordinary re-emergence 
devoted to him. Observers commented of his imaginative genius in Suspma de 
on a child-like quality in the later Profundis, a work produced in his 
years of both men also: their single- sixtieth year, and some other pieces of 
minded devotion conserved an ulti- visionary writing, 
mate innocence. De Luca argues that there is in fact a 

strong consistency of vision throughout 


ife 

m 

to 
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■ that he Was spied upon by a .govern- 
ment agent in Somerset, had not the 
. sloty been kfet confirmed from gay- 
enmejil archives?: > ' 

■' One discrepancy which Is very s»rii- 

Ing, nevertheless, concerns the well- 
known account of "going down with 
victory" in "The English Mall-CoacH’’. 
The battle which is mentioned (with 
Certain confirming details) is Tnlavera, 
yet il is almost certain that at the .time 
of (hat battle Do Ouincev. whef was 


1803; and contends that they recur. at 
occasiprially, each accusing the other . crucial points. He. also mentions that 
of having taken opium for pleasure r the persoau behind such writings is a 
rather than the relief .'of pain. .De Dp Qulhcey removed from his ordin- 
Quincey charged Coleridge wltfrpla- 1 ary social self, a figure of "autonomous 
f » lhougb sometimes imagination" constantly to be glimpsed 

blatant, were far less extensive, than his ; behind the- facades set un fn 


mh ;; \ 

Jf: 1 
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coach: journey. So he must have been 
either fonfasuting completely, or re- 
membering the news of a different 
battle, which he then filled in with 
details of ThJovera. In general, howev- 
er, the evidence wouldsuggest that pis 
basic memories were accurate, and 


measure of Wordsworth’s autobiog- 
raphical poem, also. Like Words- 
worth, De Quincey never ceased to be 
attracted by the idea that such experi- 
ences might have offered glimpses of 
an eternal order; like him he was too 
much of a sceptic to affirm such 
possibilities openly. 

At another level , the book fails to do 

J ustice to Wordsworth’s impact on him. 
iarly on, De Luca comments that De 
Quincey profited from the older poel ’3 
"revolution of intermingling the low 
and the sublime, exposition and per- 
sonal revelation"; but he does not take 
much account of "the low”: as a result 
De Quincey’s feeling for the actual in 
human experience is underplayed. The 
episode where the young De Quincey 
collapsed ip 4he street in London and 
was saved from likely death by the 
young street-girl Aiirie, who rushed off 
to buy wine for him, is dismissed as a 
“tririal Incident", unworthy of De 
Quincey’s extravagant language. But it 
can hardly have seemed trivial to De 
Quincey himself, even after many 
years; De Luca has a distaste for what 
he calls "Victorian pietism" which 
seems to extend itself to all celebra- 
tions of human kindliness. But this is to 
dismiss half of what De Quincey has to 
say, It is more profitable to penetrate 
the extravagances of language and 
i . underlying authenticities 

^ recognition that hu- 
man kindjiness is to be found in the 




ing up around him. His tribute to ibt 

f rowth of communications is He 
inglish Mail-Coach" is seen as eri- 
dence of a love affair with technotagfr 
al developments. But close readings! 
that essay shows tHe case to be diffe- 
rent, De Quincey was pleased by faster 
communication of news, since that 
tightened the links between hurras 
beings in distant places, but his low 
was directed towards the maikoad). 
with the strong animal energies of ia 
horses and the opportunities for » 
man contacts along the road. He tow 
with corresponding virulence £ 
steam-engine which was spwdm? 
communications still further, it 
virtue of the mail-coach (like IW" 
the wagon in Wordsworth s ‘ 
Waggoner to demonstrate that 
have all of us one human nein- 
that gave it its great power in w 
Quincey's eyes. The skam-WJ 
embodied no such reminder: ^ 

new system of travelling, iron tu» 
and boilers hove disconnected an® 
heart from the ministers 
locomotion . . . The galvanic cvri 
broken up for ever.” Bie 
telegraph offered a better hi aj#« , 
that again was because it ro° ll f 
the great rhythms of natnrti 
flowing and ebbing of 
systole and diastole of the h 
hcarl” - foreshadowing, ne JJ* 
“n political system truly 
Tbe touchstone for lum 
material progress, but the prosper 
of universalizing the human. ^ 
Many discriminations such “ ^ 
need to be mnde if De Q“>°2y t* 
understood properly, and sno 
made If he is not to emergeasan^ 

stumbling between the oiu ^ 
new. The positive element in ms 

is to be found in his constant K lte 

of simple and central J* u r ^mnroTtris eJ 
qualities which were °ft®n c 2?ff ^ 
by Victorian excess, but w . ^ 
since dropped out 0 ^i) e ^ c D % C in,fix 

many literary critics, blinding ^ 

instance, to the tnjwJ 

nineteenth-cetitury.. sentence 


nine tee nth-cemu ryseniej 1 '- 

contains the word bean : ■ 

In such matters the rtl jfigsw ^ 
Wordsworth remains crucw. ||lfl 
De Quincey came to kno ^ 

exhilaration of .^^assufllnS® 
already passing andhe w .. 
domestic respectability * * (jte 

strange after Jbe wtgMg had 
sympathy with outcas 
marked his early po® tr V- ^ ntWJ 
may, De Quincey found mm ^ 
unwilling to talk about nab 1 
to his intimate relations, rf 

married a local ^posed ,b J 

simple human affections 

match. All this 

helps to explaiu that 

Irreverent tone in his 

which has delighted Ujjjf . 

it would be wrong to judg ^ tl®* 1 ' 

to Wordsworth wholly - 


unconquipnai Loan" which he would.;. The general shade' that i; 

hope to tepay atter tvvoLysare. Four- . ititer wuna wellsummSilnth Ii 

teen years iRter, feced ^ with the dcbtpr’i accost ^ QuiEy 
prison, De. Quiucdy askfed whether bd "one of 1 those -UfeSrv 
couid perhaps now be repaid, only to v which, these vtmei?bfe^tcaSos (the 


- ch m oppress ^ 

th&kt w «y, De Luca seems to 
P e Quincey’s belief in power 
wedded him to the modem worid of 
technological progress that was spring- 
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' Qsr BS \sm is unfalsifiable, it is based on 

arbitrary judgments and it retreats 
0 >rom the study of empirical reality 

fTvfrlCTIIIfif through the presentation of models 

I WluUHiq uistortingly removed from that real- 

JF- 7 ity. towards a rationalist version of 

■ I lr»Xit A the unconscious. Its claims to pro- 

I HP Iv 111 1C vide an intrinsic analysis of meaning. 

both of natural language and of 

— — ~ T~ m myth, fail on a priori grounds (the 

The Foundations of Mruciuraiisni. study of meaning must take into 
a critique of L6ri-Strauss and account intention and context). His 

the structuralist movement theories have seduced others and he 

h V Simon Clarke himself seems to have been seduced 

Harvester Press, £20.00 both by his analytic prestidigitation 

n cso -7 Q7R 8 and Bis insubstantial humanism. 

ISBN 0 Very little of this can be denied: 

. The word "critique” has come to indeed it is the clarity of Dr Clarke's 
have an ominous ring to it. Omi- arguments rather than the arguments 
nous, that is, for the object of its themselves which distinguish his 
attention. <t suggests criticism with- treatment. But even within Hus clar- 
out appreciation, and it promises ity or even (heretical thought, this) 
doom and destruction. The theories because of it, something is amiss, 

ol Claude L6vi-Strauss are the prin- For, despite the ritual kow-towing 

cipal objects of Dr Clarke's critique to the master in the preface, there is 
aoa there seems precious little left of little indication in the book of why 
them by the eno of it. anyone could have ever taken Ldvi- 

Of course both man and theory Strauss seriously. Dr Clarke’s rigour 
have suffered much from criticism blinds him to the productive ambi- 
and they have deserved a good deal guides of the work and to any sense 
of H- nut somehow, albeit sadly of the supreme intellectual achieve- 
diminished, they have: survived, bat- ment which sustains it. He has little 
tered but not broken, reviled but sympathy for the presence of the 

alive, and still insidiously influential, unconscious in Ldvi-Strauss’s 

Can Dr Clarke inflict the coup de theories and little appreciation of its 
m)<r? relevance in human affairs; his con- 

The Foundations of Structuralism cern with the structuralist claims to 
is the distillation of a doctoral thesis have established a basis for under- 
awarded in 1975 and presumably be- standing the objective meaning of a 
gun some few years earlier. In the text (as opposed to Ldri-Strauss's 
early 1970s DSri-Sirauss was still, for hope that it might be possible to 
English speakers, powerfully enigma- make increasingly better sense of the 
tic and no sustained criticism of the order that men create in culture) is 
kind Dr Clarke offers had appeared, misplaced: and his concern with the 
though there was much in the Anglo- essential arbitrariness of Ldvi- 
Saxon journals and more still in the Straussian analysis seems to suggest 
French. The past 10 years have seen that some basis for a non-arbitrary 
a flood of attention, little of it com- analysis of culture exists, 
plementary, as researchers in anthro- In short, this is a powerful book, 
oology, sociology and philosophy but one that falls short of a mature 
nave sought to stem the structuralist appreciation. 


Sc ? h a SC !i notion of “unselfconscious 

fu fin ii i A e h ar $ uments a » d later clarified: 

its findings. Ldvi-Sirrmss s structural- The unselfconscious reader we 


The notion of “unselfconscious" is cally English remarks indicate the 
ater clarified: tenor of the whole book: it is an act 

The unselfconscious reader we all of domestication. As such it ought to 
are when we read anything at all he intellectually superfluous, in at 
cannot even describe, let alone dc- least a double sense. Lodge has 
fend himself. It ought then to he already given us, in The Modes of 
said on his behalf thnt his very Modern Writing (1977), ;i detailed 
inability to sny what theory he is treatment of the applicability io 
pbeying or what model he is tak- modern literature of Jakobson s dis- 
ing pains to observe is simply the tinction between metaphor and 
price he pays for freedom from the metonymy, and the first section of 
constrictions of any one conceptual Working with Structuralism summa- 
scheme. rizes and restates that account with 

Any attempt to read these sent- only minor modifications nnd some 
cnees even in their full context at extra analyses of texts. More gcuer- 


least raises questions: is this a com- 
ment about the difference between 
‘‘first order" and “second order” 
activities or about the difficulty of 


ally. Lodge offers very little in the 
way of “structuralist"’ analysis thnt 
isu t directly derivative. 

The rest of the book comprises 


simultaneously performing two op- three rather unexciting essays on bulary of awesome proportions 
eratious, or is it a claim concerning Hardy, two chatty reviews of which owes nothing at aft to every- 
the relation between spontaneity and Waugh's life and work, a brief piece day speech and which depends for its 
philosophical sophistication? But arc on problematic endings in modern unquestionable power on its own in- 
those questions answered, as St rick- ftetion and some ” reviews of tcmal reL\Uons.l\ips rather than on 
land suggests, “as the act of reading .ephemeral matters. There is a persis- any approximation to external retillty 
lakes place"? If so, how? tent thinness in the collection, a (a reality Derrida would dismiss of 

Strickland has produced a most sense of journalistic duty completely course as a liberal fetish). Derrida's 
valuable and infuriating book, a se- but not forcefully fulfilled. Only the fear of the hierarchical nature of 


of our literature. 

Indeed, the illusory and repressive 
nature of “everyday life’’ is Derrida’s 
central critical premise and one 
familiar among French radical intel- 
lectuals. He snares with many uf his 
contemporaries an anti-humanist dis- 
trust of nny common-sense ordering 
or experience, rejecting everyday 
language as part of the mechanism of 
repression. At -the same time he 
pours scorn on the liberal humanist 
conception of the text or artwork as 
an autonomous, reified thing passive- 
ly and unchangingly yielding up a 
meaning which is the privileged pos- 
session of the author. Practising all 
tcio consistently what he preaches. 
Derrida has created a critical voca- 
bulary of awesome proportions 
which owes nothing at aft to every- 
day speech and which depends for its 
unquestionable power on its own in- 
ternal rcL\tions(\ips rather than on 


rious challenge to its reader and to 
itself. It peculiarly deserves the 
familiar formulation: it simply has to 
be read. Its three main components 
are a chapter deploying some strands 
in Beiiveniste's work to undermine 
any Saussurean ambitions for a “sci- 
ence" of semiotics; a lengthy inquiry 
into the relations between under- 
standing, interpreting and evaluating 
a text; and two concluding essays on 
individual critics, Barthes and 
Leavis. 

On a casual reading the chapter on 
Benveniste seems persuasive, but 
closer attention prompts questions at 
almost every turn of pnrase (my 


quotations have been taken from this 
chapter). In so far as these are ques- 
tions of interpretation, of meaning, 


onward march by trampling on its 
It iter's coat-tails. One mi^ht. there- 
fore, be forgiven for a minor groan 
faced with yet another attempt 
to&frathat, but Dr Clarke’s study 
is (ftrugulshed by its intelligence 
and the rigour of its presentation (it 
is let down by the lack of index and 
by sloppy referencing) even if many 
of its arguments will already be 
familiar. 

. There are three prongs to his cri- 
bowi: the first is an argument 
against Uvi-Strauss’s claims for the 
universal relevance of his theory and 
for the correlative claims to have 
oucovered the universal in man’s 
structuring capacity. Livi-Strauss’s 
mental ism is bogus. The second is 
fne demonstration of the fatal flaws 
“ structuralist arguments, above 
a .J ro those that claim to have found 
“fa oasis for an objective science of 
meaning, and in tne claims to be 
aoie to redirect the supposed success 
ot the structuralist analysis of natural 
^guaga to other forms of cultural 
experience. Thirdly he- wishes to 
show that the work of Ldvi-Strauss, 
no less than that of Sartre, is to be 


Roger Slivers tone 

Roger Silverstone « lecturer in sociol- 
ogy at Brunei University. 


Science of 
reading 


the second section of the book ought 
to illuminate them, since it argues 
that: “All that we say or think about 
a particular utterance or piece of 
writing presupposes an assumption 
on our part, correct or otherwise, 
concerning the intention of the 
speaker or writer*’. The qualifying 
phrase distinguishes Strickland's 
thesis from some versions of the “in- 
tentional fallacy”, but with an odd 
consequence. Since “otherwise" is 
allowed, why refer to the writer at 

nll'l fCnnnlrlfln narlmiK 1C n Hiffl*. 


essay on Crow came across as involv- 
ing any Teul pressure of thought. 

Bernard Sharratt 

Bernard Sharratt is lecturer in Eng- 
lish at the University of Kent tit 
Canterbury 


Science of 
writing 

Positions 

by Jacques Derrida 

translated und annotated by Alan 

Buss 

Athlone Press, £10.95 
ISBN 0 4K5 3G01W 1 


Originally published in French nine 
years ago. Positions consists of three 
interviews with the philosopher nnd 
critic Jacques Derrida. Conducted 
over a period oi four years by Henri 
Ronse. Julia Kristeva, ami Jean- 


alW (Speaking, perhaps, is a diffe- Louis Houbedine and Guy Searpeltn. 
rent case.) Could not the allegedly these provide a mid-term summation 
necessary intention be attributed, of Derrida's major work and an ex- 


necessary intention oe armoured, 
self-reflexiveiy, to the reader as a 


' putative writer: what would I intend cerns. 
(mean) by these words? Der 


plo ration of his mare recent con- 


Denrida reiterates a traditional dis- 

reading s^-nd — st see 

^ with any concession to intentio . from pjat0 to Sau5suret denies 

Structuralism or Crldclim? Thought, BSftf iilof.h. book relics J-g 

5 SZ&'SU-d EJm b^tdtrl'butes’of creatures J lan- 

Cambridge University Press, £17.50 endowed with consciousness; ... » A «j | Qf Derrida - S work to date has 

ISBN 0 52! 23184 1 they are unpremeditated . . . jandj md jte se ir-conscious1y as the 

they arc never caused in Ine sense m in unwritten "carorontol- 

Worklng with Structuralism: t h at w observably explained, P science 0 f writing^hich will 

essays and reviews on nineteenth and both necessarily and sufficiently, by jn fl way ren ,inisf en t of both 

twentieth-century literature a previous event. At stake here is M ‘ rx j sm and psychoanalysis, the 

by David Lodge the basic claim of an epistemology |deo j ogie5 naturalized in our every- 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, £10.95 currently under attadc. JlK powl Mjjy dgy speec h and behaviour. The 

ISBN 0 7100 0658 6 of \ha nrimaev em P hasis . on writing and on this cn- 


they are never caused ui the sense ore f ace j D an UJW ritten "grammatol- anyone unfamiliar with Of 
that they are observably explame , J „ a 0 f writing which will tofogy. Writing and Diffe i 

both necessarily and sufficiently, oy ® ose> in a way reminiscent of both Speech and Phenomena 
a orevious event. At stake here IS Qnrl the much heln here. 


a previous event. At stake here is Marxism and psychoanalysis, the 
the basic claim JJ f “ ideologies naturalized in our every- 

currently wider attack. day speech and behaviour. The 

of “immediate thinking , that is, un- on writing and on this cri- 


course as a liberal fetish). Derrida's 
fear of the hierarchical nature of 
“texts" has led to his insistence that 
each of his books may be inscribed 
-within any of the others, that they 
comprise a continuing process of cri- 
tical exposure which demands the 
render's active participation. 

The wny in which writing is seen 
to generate meaning underlines Der- 
rida's characteristic love of self- 
genernling ambiguity. The functional 
core ol writing is drffinuice , a pun 
which can only be Tend, not heard. 
This works in two ways: by the char- 
acteristic deferral or second- 
reinovism of written language which 
contrasts sharply with tne "absolute 
presence” of speech (as in the uudis- 
tingui&hnblc finul vowel in diffirancel 
difference): and by differentiation, an 
idea fuiniliur from a variety of quar- 
ters - Goethe. Saussurc. the Amer- 
ican Transcendenlalists - by which 
meaning is generated by semantic 
and phonemic opposition (thus, the 
similarity in souno and opposition in 
meaning of womb and tomb). It is 
interesting to see how often Der- 
rida's premises reverse themselves as 
he falls back on an undjaiectlcal and 
wholly traditional assuriiption of the 
priority of speech. Equally his insist- 
ence on non-hierarchical properties 
iu discourse leads him to un absurd 
cultural relativism much like Barth- 
es's notorious attempt in Mythologies 
to “read" everything from French 
food to ali-in wrestling. 

Like McLuhan and others who 
favour the scatter-shot abstraction 
over close analysis, Derrida alter- 
nates between vivid, brilliant insight 
and naive ineptitude. As such he is 
both a challenge and an irritant. It is 
tempting to recommend Positions as 
a concise introduction to his demand- 
ing theoretical constructs. Unfortun- 
ately, given the book's unrelievedly 
allusive air, it seems unlikely that 
anyone unfamiliar with OF Gramma- 
tofogy. Writing and Difference and 
Speech and Phenomena will find 
much help here. 


JJ^Efood primarily os a response The Question is, can one asm with rida . s critique of Husserl's logical {[* quite literally the victims and 

Particular crisis in western Geoffrey Strickland that: Like any i nvesti gations, in La voixet le phi- nQ| lb ^ creators or. simple consumers 

philosophy and indeed in western other unselfconseious activity, it is n nmkne. is therefore the obvious and 


Brian Morton 

flrimi Aforfon ftas raug/u at the Uni- 
versities of Tromsfi and East Anglia. 


t°my. 

A cer »tral portion of the book, 
ih. Am ^5 important, focuses on 
tfa failure of Ldvi-Strhuss and struc* 
generally (Chomsky’s Ung- 

from feeing page 

Sn« V ™ disap B oi . ntin B the man might 
SEP"". .of the poetry remalnld, 
iWwf c y ^ humanity 


(this) “unselfconseious" and in what 
sense? What precisely did you under- 
stand by “presumably ; or true ? 
And what does “self-evident mean 
here? 


ment and the inadc 
atism or Criticism? 


ot Siructur- 
:o most con- 


The Golden Age restor'd 

The culture of the Stuart Court, 1603-42 


servative critics of “structuralism ! 
encountered within English depart- 
ments in this country, Strickland has , 
nArridn and rccoznizcd uie : 


Graham Parry 
071900825 5 


illustrated £22.50 November 


read Derrida and recognized tne 

a^d rimes on«su bi ec t a n d r we U ^ 

win readers for the best of the u "true ,, “understanding’ and 

biographical work, but those iwho wsb j „’ wh|ch Strickland em- 

to. wfplore the wntinp in^»hwdemh seR-mjcwm ^ not only to 


Ahi^TicaicommeTitory 

!s,££'cs^ D r gi r ^ws^-jySii nmkm. 

071900602 s m.riO OQtober 

S Manchester UnlversjWPres^ 


to explore me * D j oy5 Tema in vulnerable not only io 

will do better withDeLuca r stody^ As specific critique but also to 


The Coventry Records 

Reginald W Ingram 

Records of Early English Drama 
0 7190 0837 9 £^0.00 approx November 

Democratic centralism 
A historical commentary 


DOssihU ™- . “ llu percepnon 01 us 
K b rt,S 0ral .P ower t hat had taken 
contacts svith the 


POctrVof r^ Si contacts with the uolocking of . “f SS ai both domwlicated in a cntical vemaciilar. 

^ eridge a ” d Wordsworth - bcart ’ P ro J v ? d i US r7pmnnstrate the To open a b 9 pk or article by, for 
WoES 5 s ° ra P of the echoes of Undop and De Luca demonstrate, De mda or one of ha disci- 

qnfjS?* hi» writing, but does exploration to which that dream ^ t(j fceJ that mystification 

^? ir feh simificance. and which he pursued mtii intimidation of the reader is the 

CT,a nd j t ^W Q eveTytfing,howev- health and hovenng creditors, can^J aim 0 f the enteronse. Else- 

foquenul S ®^ d fo see a study which so illuminate unfamiliar places , j, e comments on Barthes s no- 

r^ Q ^ tes the apparent experience. — tion of ‘'the Author" that ’This Qal- 

teveaj £' S? Qdfowy’s rhetoric to — r ... - Peterhduse, lie paradox can be converted | nto a 

Uife^gmative core. Grevel John Beer is a M°^i^pJadeT in form more acceptable to Anglo- 
by will be widely read Cambridge and University Saxon common sense . These lypi- 

.• “^wttn general interest in tne life English' Literature. 


Oxford Road Manchester M139PL 


Man J ^ ea ?t rates the apparent experience. — tion of ‘'the Author" that “This pal- 

leveaj £' S? Qdfowy’s rhetoric to — r , ,, nut Peterhduse, lie paradox can be converted | nto a 

Uifej^gwative core. Grevel John Beer is a M°^i^pJadeT in form more acceptable to Anglo- 
uItt ' oioitranhii mill l. ...: j.i.. — i r- — nnd University Man Saxon common sense • These lypi- 
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tionship between island area (size) 
IKI ■■ lift ^ftRt and its distance from its major col- 

onizing sources, from where poten- 

m rial immigrants could be expected to 

arise. Additionally, and more impor- 
T * -m tantly, they concluded that the num- 

|Cl€|Ylf'fl her of species on an island was the 

■*’ l ‘^ i ***-* VR result of an eouilibrium determined 

by a balance between immigration 

PPACVCTOITIC and ex, inction. 

d'VrtJ T J3 These isolated communities can be 

^ expected to vary whether they are 

Island Populations oceanic islands, or terrestrial islands 

by Mark Williamson * ucb as ec J ul,rorial mountain biota. In- 

Oxford University Press £19 00 deed *" many ways the alpine re- 

KnSo iqb/i?i , Sl tiyuo gions of isolated mountains are often , 

ISBN 0 19 854134 I for easier to reach than their oceanic | 

Although the Origin of Species, counterparts, and it is therefore sur- 
which was published on November PP sin 8 *nat they have not been stu- 
24, 1859, had its origins in many d ! ed more extensively by students of 
observations carried out during the hiogeogruphy theory. Discerning stu- 
voyage of HMS Beagle and else- den , ts of evolution, biogeography and 
where, it was the study of islands ec Ql °gy who continue to turn to is- 
and especially those of the Galapa- l® nd ecosystems as natural labor- 
gos archipelago which Charles Dar- a[ °rics where the effects of isolation 
win visited in 1835 that laid perhaps on speciation, animal and plant com- 
flie strangest foundation tor the n,lj nity establishment, nnd develop- 
theory. Similarly, Alfred Russell mem can he observed at first hand. 
Wallace, with whom Charles Darwin w° u,ti n .°. doubt appreciate a paper- 
published a joint essay on natural hack edition of this important work. 

selection in the Journal of the Lin- 7, * * 

naean Society in 1858 had also been Malcolm Coe 

strongly influenced by his studies of — * * — 

islands in South-east Asia. Malcolm Coe is lecturer in animal 

Mark Williamson, who admits lo a ecology at the University of Oxford. 
jifc-lung fascination with the study of 
islands, has now adnpted his series of 
lectures on this topic given to under- 
graduates at (he University of York, ¥ Tnkn** 
in an Attempt to bring the story up I J | IlM l¥ 
to date both from a historic and 
contemporary point of view. He dis- • j ii 
cussea the origins and evolution of 
islands, the factors governing the 

number of species found thereon, _____ 

|.nd .he structure of island contnsuni- Brituta', Inner Cities: problems 

The great value of the book lies in ? n l? 0, 1 , 5 ,es . 
the clarity with which the author &>' Paul Lawless 
presents existing hypotheses and Harper* Row, £6.95 and £4.95 
then points out their strengths and ISBN 0 (16 318184 3 and 318151 1 
weaknesses. In particular helms con- (paperbnek available January 1982) 
sufered at sonic length the import- 

limaf M-md hfnM “ l h ^ volu ‘ A Theory ofGood City Form 

iron of island biota, an addition to bv Kevin Lvneh 

the equilibrium theory that most slu- MiTPn? „ A? w 

dents wrfl find very interesting unil 

stimulating. So frequently island stri- I-0S5*. 

Br0 , ups Paul Lawless follows contemporary 
SmSTtw mRl °f pt l nt wisdom in diagnosing the problemsof 

S2i P «!!l?, .!^5 QrtQnc ?., ( ^ f c S° l °: lhe inn cr areas of Bri tish cities as bei no. 
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Urban 

riddles 


SMfflure Mini lafip,! 

This is a„ Ingoing modern variant of the principle of lost-wax casting, which 
first appeared around 3000 BC In Mesopotamia. In this technique, a wax model is 

SSfSL "T 1 . ay ° r ° ther refraclor y material and Is then melted and 

burned away leaving Its space lo be filled with molten metal. Duca embeds a 

styrofoam model in a sand mold, Into which molten metal Is poured dlrectlv 
Wh, 1,8 t , h \T den5,ty f ° 8 ™ and takta8 lts P ,acc ‘ Taken front A Search for 

Sas-gm sr?ssf art and his,ory - by cyrii s,an,ey sn " ,h - 


of i ero , ups Paul Lawless follows contemporary 

JLJP® SfA it *11512' ltnRl 0 J pll l nt wisdom in diagnosing the problemsof 

«TO“i P J hat l,e l m P°. rtQ nce of ecolo- the inner areas of British cities as bei no 
gical processes working within island primarily economic in nature fHe 

~U n re r re S 

it any well informed person were urban riots.) - 
dumber h nf SSSi ¥ ™“JP vem the He reviews seven possible strategies 

l_ aad . c ?inmumt^ e thw^ould* almost ttSStEM'T 


land community they would almost cities, four being based unon thi 

LSrlt e JT d ' s i- arca ' >5 P“^ JS-SStuSa’SiS 

1,9* JS^jJkL L"?* tS Cim ? te and organizations, and two reflecting right 

“ke?, hys «i d rxy™?; 6 Sm™? • a r d , ien p 01 "^ 1 or™- -ffsas 

5fe Ss„ h «say on schema, «£d surely should Sally be 
te'eSteV, followed by the Ln.cr.eX^ 


louoweo by the counter-strategy for 
urban concentration, if there is one. 


mmm » 

E?™ p™ s 

more abundant. Finally, nnd^erhaus rna S! , ' n ? 1 7 for achieving 

most important in relation to SinHp^ f p Iu 1 ^. m no / re£ listribution of funds 
hypoihBB WE ,he SSSortaS Of ll'i 1 ' leas ,' favou . red «« s . Cemrnl 
spedes extinction which P he ascribed ™rat r £ me " a S enci “* nd public cor- 
to the loss of island area ZSS aSMjTSj3L35t.»L*« 


to the loss of island area through 
and to anthropogenic fac- 


:• . . j -fl Cfrvnutia, UUl 

Uieir policies are dominated far more 
b l efficiency considerations which 
often lead to plant closures and unem- 


island WngMpa^J'in m3 .„d\ 9 ?7 f .J^ P 011 "^ Parties have sounded 
f|)at most of these Ideas' weredS ■ 


^ •BSaSWPaaaB 


been exaggerated by politicians, and is 
K becoming worse? The answer in each 
case seems lo he yes. Official surveys 
- suggest that up to 1970 or later the big 
y cities were at least holding their own in 
it terms 1 of employment, incomes , ■ and 
g service levels. Since then there has 
e been a more rapid decline in manufac- 
u luring employment, and in the future 
more office employment seems likely 
s to follow industry out of the inner 
:r cities, whose economics seems unlikely 
® ff? Profited ty new technologies 
is like the silicon chip. 6 

|t Lawless himself accepts that there 
n are national economic as well as local 
ff environmental gains From the progress 
s of decentralization, and he deplores 
e- Canute-like efforts at re- 
>r industrialization. He also deplores the 
j. scrapping of new and expanded town 
. programmes, which could offer an 
it avenue of opportunity for some of the 
disadvantaged population in inner 

0 areas. Thus, paradoxically, he ends on 
n a decentralist note, although he had 
'' flarl,er Pronounced the “demise" of the 
n d l s P e ™^ school. Useful as a summary 
n of facts and opinions, his book does not 
„ r f al| y succeed in suggaesling a viable 
y strategy for urban problems! 

a This failure reflects inadequate con- 
g siaeration of the potentialities of hous- 

1 !^ 8, tr fu s P OI tation, and planning poli- 
cies. After all vast public sums have 

; i»i^j3srS5 

; SSSSS5. ( faci,ltics ,* environmental 

■ ?ho ’ 

, mriWifi? ^nnnts and the need to assist 
i- SS2! L ^ nd prices have been in- 
t" doJiwinV f ,blg public sub5 idies and 

' rompematmn.precedures. Conserve-. 

1 •' Wffl bVneh . ' 


mI fc P S?? SC,s original arguments, more selective than ^inhl pasL esne^ 
Jif WtHiams 0 '!, however, las tried . cifllly if it is io help sHmuJato the S 
to dispel these dogmatic constraints low and flagging^lSeS of, nrivaK 
m his consideration of . island investment In mnef-dty &reas.‘?iseft ri 

SEE2F** n i£^ t 0ry ' Basically prime symptom of thfent&’hrobleiitei 
MacArthur and Wilson argued that ■ The author finally osk? morb baric 
there fs a well established, reia- . questions. Has the miiercity pwbfqni 


LVhch tnVV OI 11 w lh- cities. 


1 large theories about the evolution of 
cities, and with the elaboration of very 
ambitious but very abstract “perform- 
ance tests” which urban design should 
try to meet. It proceeds to more 
specific questions about urban forms, 
densities, communications, and so on, 
and ends with some very useful appen- 
dices which summarize such concepts 
as linear or star cities, types of housing 
density, and so on. The book is 
excellently illustrated. 

Lynch's “performance standards” 
for cities include such principles ns 
vitality": for example, does the settle- 
ment structure maintain vital functions 
and the survival of the species?; and 
sense": for example, are residents’ 
sensory and mental perceptions of (lie 
city clear and culturally acceptable? 
Other such principles concern the "fit" 
between physical structure and be- 
havioural expectations, adequacy of 
access” to persons, activities, and so 
on; the extent to which users "control” 
me functioning of the city; “efficiency": 
for example, opportunity costs; and 
justice : for example, the distribution 
m environmental costs and benefits. 
These concepts may be useful to 
debate, but they are so abstract - and 
with some exceptions ("access" is one) 
so little within the control of urban 
governments, that their relevance to 
actuaL planning issues is, as Lynch 
himself admits, very limited and debat- 
able. Perhaps this very fact is an 
indictment of the indifference of our 
civilization to the Greek notion of a 
good city. 

WOWtfonal level, the , 

8ra H l J ° r ®wed together ("fine ' 

favour the separation of uses (housing, 

feVoSiSa ar !h 0 1 °?)' wl i i,e so metiraes 
tayouring the Integration of social 

“irtyailingiy because hous- 
increasingly separate out 

Efe cvrfj T m l> * ge ’ aod 8ta 8 e in the 
■w yC V „ Lyn , ch favours more of a 

thc^liSl *W | ?W going into ■ 

political and economic implications 

JUSJ 1 - “asoned teacher about the 
read?nffi IM 0f urban des lgn is useful 

riuden|-° rflrnat0Ur planners 88 w eH as 


THK T1MKS ilKiilKU KI1U C ATKIN SUP PLEAlEf(T 

TM I AnalyticaT 
ifjr dynamics 

I ' 

h.v J. C . Moltback 

Macmillan. £12.00 and £5 9 s 

ISBN II .1.H :4S29 6 and 7 « 1 I . 

loilay's engineering students'^ 
times find with efismay tha t l ^ 
prafcsMcm requires an expertisel! 
dynamics far beyond the 
hems of force equals mass fima 
iicccleiiilmn, an expertise *2 
several years’ study of topics 35 
silk* ruble mathematical compJ 
is also tree that there is alrffi 
he shelves a good number of excel- 
: lent textbooks at all levels of dm. 

nucs nujstly of American onW 
lavishly illustrated and well endojl 
with interesting examples. New arriv- 
als must therefore offer jomeihiH 
novel in approach or presentation to 
make an impact. 

Dr Malt buck's formula is a relic- 
tion of advanced topics in analytical 
dynamics, concisely treated and 
brought together in a compart 
volume of 180 pages. A knowleda 
of plane dynamics, vector retain 
and some facility with Hour dif- 
ferential equations is presumed, nd 
the material, organized in nine chap- 
ters, is weighted heavily towards fa* 
damental space kinetics of partita 
and rigid bodies, with gyrodynamical 
applications well featured. 

The first three chapters revo 
ed Duca I960) S cncraI principles and theorem, 
x casting’ which P r °g ress j n 8 from the momentum si 
„ . 8 ’ 7 .. energy theorems of systems of parti- 
. a wax model ls c | es to the Lagrange formulation of 
tnen melted and equations of motion and including 
Duca embeds a some fluid and variable mass hub- 
poured directly, pies. Chapter four is on vibratiw 
>m A Search for out deals exclusively with the tn 
l Stanley Smith, degrees of freedom case. 

Although chapter five presents a 

— — economical development of tk 

he evolution of established theory or rigid body do 
borationofvery lion in space, tne material in bd 
itract "perform- goes further than the spedahaJ 
n design should chapter title suggests, and stuiJffl 
:eeds to more who experience tlie traditional & 
it urban forms, ciilty with space motion and ■ 
ions, and so on, components in rotating frames ^ 
ry useful appen- reference will find it heavy gau 
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Chapters six and seven then discus* 
number of illustrations of 
effects such ns rotors in venides w® 
gyroscope-based instruments. 

Chapter eight provides a 
elementary discussion of dirneoaoM 
analysis and modelling, and s 
somewhat out of place. Trie raw 
chapter is n short self-contained in- 
troduction to control theory 
ing ns fur as Nyquist stability ex- 
cepts. There are worked exampw 
throughout and sets of problems tw 
each choptcr. , 

The book Is dearly aimed as at“ 
for mi integrated course In dpaow 
at senior undergraduate level 
one recognizes the authors 
ment in covering this material «. 
slim volume, making it 
ntaiiagcable ns n class text- Jj| e ' 
tents will match well with ^ 
course requirements, with the | F* 
ble exception of the chapter- 
vibrations. This falls far itort & 
dent needs, and should at least, 
extended to general linear wrj 
theory in standard matrix *W 
tion. fijj 

The clarity and effoctivene^ 
book, however, suffers from ^ 
condss presentation, P«Jj® 

, the chapters on ngld 

dents traditionally have ® 

with this and I wottM igS 
some expansion and rev, *y^ 
on vector differentiation affl.rtgy: 
’ frames of referentt 
Similarly the material on aPPjj^ j, 
(such as monorail 
attractive, but needs ^ 
ground discussion of resps; 
stability concepts . - ^ ^jih 
I found myself atvarian«W „ 
author oil a number, of ju 
detail in the Lagrang e . 

■which there were certamj - 
tendos in the treatment ^ | jt y 
Straints. Finally, I 
of any references for w® . „ bp»; 
surely a gross oversigh^' 11 
which at many ■ P 0 *** ^ . . , 
material outside its 
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Bilh 1680*1850: a social history, or 
A Valley of Pleasure, Yet a Sink 
of Iniquity 
by r. S. Neale 

Rout ledge & Kegan Paul, £14.50 
i (after October 31, £18.00) 
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: The story of Bath as the pre-eminent 
English spa in the eighteenth century 
• is an oft-told tale. Thence, in Cob- 
: ben's memorable phrase, "East India 
plunderers, West India floggers, En- 
glish lax-gorge rs, together with glut- 
tons, drunkards ana debauchees of 
all descriptions, female as well as 
male, resort, at the suggestion of 
silently laughing quacks, m the hope 
of getting rid of the bodily conse- 
quences of their manifold sins and 
iniquities". 

lhe development of the spa, 

, which transformed Bath from a small 
walled town of under 10,000 at the 
.. beginning of the eighteenth century 
- into a spacious Palladian city of 
33,000 by 1801, is often taken to 
lave been the work of three men: 
employed by the Corporation as 
Master of Ceremonies between 1705 
i and 1745, Richard “Beau" Nash is 
credited with establishing the tone of 
, the place; Ralph Allen, postmaster 
d Bath, acquired the quames which 
. provided tne town with building 
none and introduced to Bath the 
builder, John Wood, who is usually 
held to have been responsible for . 
. (tootling the urban Utopia. 

Bin Professor Neale sees this story 
. a Me differently. It is to James 
Brydp fot DDke of Chandos, 

? tMaaa'r Wggest financial tycoon", 

I “?* JWs me credit for recruiting 
j Mm Wood, then "an unknown ana 

I staging surveyor digging dirt in 
w Awn Navigation just outside 
will to assist him. In their work 
aided by people like 
H 0 ” a £ nt in Bath, Richard 
£,■ j a 9 uaker land speculator, 
™WinB developer and discounter of 
“change. “The Bath they 
' : Panned by no one but 

; as a response. to the needs - 
• XS? rce ’, lndustr y and the grow- 
•’ riass”. It was, Professor 

" both product and 
S! t ° ,be success of agrarian 
existential expression 
and social structure 

^ay? minant ' asrari ° n - 

' iE*J h d ° es l^tle more than 
™ but for p rofe«ior 

*-l|f taMA'S 1 ?n ° U8h - S,nCe 1952 
d« and n b ^! s * a clutch of arti- 
1 volume, he has 

■ aad r fl 2l of Batb on . the 8 P a 
• ®«*y i m ^^ t f cture has ignored 

lalcen a snril? S L e - ad be has under- i 
^ftenK k Wj blst0 5' of Bath. His 
consummiS? Wo f^i the Influence 
Bath and^&lnn n tbe Production of 
00 «iiou!ntl flue ^ of Production , 
•- dal organization 5 shown in its so_ 1 

T «dal a S 2 ?J 2 !L® f 3 P ace and in its . 


moves on to discuss ideology self- 
interest, social structure and the con- 
■sciousness of the people. Yet his 
method makes it difficult always to 
establish the interconnexions. 

It is clear, however, as the sub-title 
suggests, that Professor Neale wishes 
us to regard Bath between 1650 and 
1850 not only as a valley of pleasure 
but also as a sink of iniquity. In what 
he calls a preliminary and pessimistic 
survey he claims, for example, that 
urban workers in Bath "had no share 
m the benefits of the goods and 
services which their work supplied - 
in terms of average life expectancy 
they were dead at 25. Their masters 
and the consumers of their products 
had another thirty years lo run". 

He describes how, after (he 'spa 
declined at the end of the eighteenth 
century, Bath continued to grow 
until about 1830, increasing from 
a population of 26.0U0 in 1793 to 
51,000 in 1831. The pre-industrial 
leisure city was affected by the in- 
dustrial transformation of England 
for some decades. In the final years 
of his period, during which the 
population increased to only 54,000, 
Bath, he tells us, lost its artisans and 
became predominantly a city of old 
retired women, female domestic ser- 
vants and unskilled labourers. After 
occupying a more active role in the 
urban scene, Bath settled into the 
sidelines of history, in the words of 
the editor of the Bath Chronicle in 
1850, “at peace within itself. 

While there will be reservations 
and argument about both the thesis 
of this volume and some of the de- 
tail, Professor Neale has projected a 
fuller picture of Bath at its period of 
greatest fame and influence than has 
previously been available. 

W. E. Minchinton 

W. E. Minchinton is professor of econ- 
omic history at the University of 
Exeter. 


him. But it docs not appear to be 
merely through accidents of survival 
mat these volumes contain little ab- 
out the Crimean War. and no men- 
tion at all of Cavnur. Macaulay re- 
mained one of the more active trus- 
tees of the British Museum, but it 
was during their meetings that he 
wrote several of these letters. 

The editor, modest as always, con- 
fesses that these volumes reveal no- 
thing startling and that the whole 
collection fills out rather than cor- 
rects the portrait drawn in Treve- 
lyan s Life and Letters. Here are 
numerous further instances of the 
historian's affection and generosity 
towards his sisters and niece, down 
to the event which seems to have 
killed him, his sister Hannah’s deci- 
sion to join her husband in India. 

Many letters illustrate Macaulay's 
famous certainly and omniscience. “I 
will venture to affirm that the single 1 
city of Edinburgh has done more for 
the human mind during the last hun- 
dred years than Italy. Spain and Por- 
tugal together during the last two 
hundred. Of course, he says, it is 
absurd to ascribe the wealth and 
prosperity of the United States to 
the influence of her deplorable 
democratic institutions. The office of 
Poet Laureate should be suppressed, 
because no modern English poets are 
good enough to hold it - this in the 
year when Tennyson succeeded 
Wordsworth. At the least provoca- 
tion Macaulay will place in order of 
merit the novels of Jane Austen, the 
dialogues of Plato or the plays of 
Schiller. He admits to reading Ger- 
man (especially the hateful script) 
and Dutch with difficulty, but revels 
in Spanish, Italian and French as 
well as the classics. He takes Photius 
to read on holiday, though his copy 
turns out to be rather heavy to carry 
about. By contrast, he gets through 
14 books of the Odyssey while walk- 


History in 
the making 

The Letters of Thomas Bablngton 
Macaulay, 

volume five: January 1849 - . 
December 1855, and volume six: 
January 1856 - December 1859 
edited by Thomas Pinney 
Cambridge University Press, £40.00 
.per volume 

ISBN 0 521 22749 6 and 22750 X 

These two final volumes of Professor 
Pinney’s splendid complete edition of 
Macaulay's letters cover the last 11 
years of the historian's life. 

As with the earlier volumes, what 
has survived constitutes only a frac- 
tion of all he wrote; and the other 
side of the correspondence has 
almost always been destroyed. 
Nevertheless, good runs exist of let- 
ters to his friend Ellis and to his 
favourite sisters and niece. The evi- 
dence of his diaiy, which it would be 
good to see published in full, sup- 
ports the view that the extant letters 
on the whole give a fair impression 
of his attitudes and preoccupations. 

Volume five beams in January 
1849, 17 months after his defeat in 
the general election, eight months 
after he finally retirea from the 
Cabinet and from active politics, and 
just a month after the appearance of 
the first two volumes of the History 
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genuinely welcomed and relished his 
new freedom from major public 
duties. t . 

He frequently rejoices that he can 
now devote himself almost wholly to 
what he loves doing - to reading, 
research, writing, and conversing 
with family and friends. He is happy 
to be more involved in ancient litera- 
ture and in the reign of William III 
than in the life of his own time: he 
was re-elected to the Commons in 
1852, but took little part in the busi- 
ness of the House, and when he 
became a peer in 1857, he took His 
seat in the Lords, but never spoke 
there. Of course he remained in- 
terested in some aspects of contem- 
porary politics, especially Indian 
questions; and a parliamentary crisis 
Usually drew some comment- trom 


ing from Malvern to Worcester and ■ 
back. 

Much of the correspondence con- 
cerns the History. We learn a good 
deal about his method, his use of 
sources and his travels in search of 
documents and local colour. Some 
correspondents venture criticisms 
and arc roughly answered. The 
Bishop of Exeter, having challenged 
Macaulay's account of Anglican atti- 
tudes to episcopacy in the early 
seventeenth century, is trounced with 
a remorseless parade of evidence 
trenchantly marshalled. The Quak- 
ers’ good case for Penn is rudely 
dismissed. Babington's defencp of 
the Restoration clercy is called 
"silly”. Just occasionally Macaulay's 
assurance is enlivened by flashes of 
doubt, and he acknowledges a mis- 
take or an infelicity. He admits, for 
example, to having^ lost his temper 
with the Stuarts. Professor Pinney 
sometimes fails to pursue these 
points, and there is clearly room for 
at least an article to be written on 
the basis of these exchanges. 

When consulted about a biography 
of his friend Jeffrey, Macaulay urged 
that "no letter should be printed 
which did not contain some indica- ' 
tion of our friend’s genius or his 
excellent heart": and he “found no 
letters which I should choose to give 
to the public”. Yet his own armouiy 
as a historian was rendered formid- 
able by the accumulation of 
apparently trivial information such as 
he was seeking lo deny to students 
of Jeffrey, information enabling him, 
for example, to state exactly where 
James II was to be found month in 
and month out. That Professor Pin- 
.ney’s edition includes mere invita- 
tions, acceptances, refusals, letter* 
about Investments and bills, descrip- 
tions of the weather and accounts of 
ill-health enhances its value to 
historians. . . , . 

Another of Macaulay’s categorical 
but unreasonable opinions concerned 
indexing: "The best rule is to keep 
dose to proper names, and never to .. 
deviate from that rule without some 
spedaJ occasion." Hence the difficul- 
ty j n jradng some of his allusions to 
his own History. Fortunately, Profes- 
sor Pinney has adopted a different 
plan, and those who can afford to 
buy the last volume of Macaulay s 
correspondence will possess a mar- 
vellously comprehensive guide to the 
whole set. . 

Der ek Betties ' 

Derek Beales is professor of modern 
history at Cambridge, and a fellow of 
Sidney Sussex. 
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Problems of British 
Economic Policy 1870-1945 

JIM TOMLINSON 

Most historical accounts of economic policy set out to describe the 
way in which governments have attempted to solve their economic 
problems and to achieve their economic objectives. Jim Tomlinson, 
however, focuses on the problems themselves, arguing that the way 
in which areas of economic policy become ‘problems' for policy 
makers is always itself problematic, that it is never obvious and 
never happens ‘naturally’. 

176 pages * 

Hardback 0416304303 £8.50 $21.00 
Paperback 0416304400 £3.95 $10.95 


Second Edition 

An Atlas of Irish History 

RUTH DUDLEY EDWARDS 

This second edition of a well-established textbook will be welcomed 
by teachers as well as by students of Irish history. It outlines the 
history of Ireland from the earliest times to the present day in visual 
fonn, with a full complementary text. Political, economic and 
military aspects are given a new dimension by the skilful use of visual 
material, while aspects that are rarely covered in any depth outside 
specialist works, such as social change, arc given extensive and 
illuminating treatment. 

288 pages, illustrated 

Hardback 041674820 1 £8.50 $19.95 
Paperback 0 416 740502 £3.95 $ 9.50 


Urbanization and Urban Planning 
in Capitalist Society 

Edited by MICHAEL DEAR and ALLEN J. SCOTT 

The poverty of previous explanations of today’s urban crisis is 
demonstrated by Dear and Scott’s excellent collection of papers that 
brings together and synthesizes current discussion about various 
critical approaches to the urban question, attempting to define a 
general theory of urbanization and urban planning in capitalist 
society. Its breadth, its coherence and the excellence of its inter- 
national range of authors will make this collection an indispensable 
student reference. 

648 pages 

Hardback 0416746403 £15.00 $24.95 
Paperback 0 4 16 746500 £ 7.50 $14.95 


Politics, Geography and Behaviour 

RICHARD MUIR and RONAN PADDISON 

This is the first purpose-built textbook to interpret political themes 
in the context of human geography. The authors integrate contem- 
porary research and teaching interests into a coherent political and 
geographical framework. Subjects discussed include decision- 
making and policy formation, perception, voting add elections, 
politics and ‘the environment’, the allocation of public goods and 
international behaviour. 

240 pages, illustrated 

Hardback 0 416313302 £10.00 $27.50 
Paperback 0 416 31340 X £ 4.95 $12.95 


Unemployment 

Edited by BERNARD CRICK 

Mass unemployment has returned with a vengeance but has been 
greeted with complacency by successive governments, This collec- 
tion of essays, originally published in The Political Quarterly , seeks 
to challenge that complacency by describing the damage that is 
being done to the community and the economy at national and 
regional level as a result of government policy. 

160 pages 

Paperback 0416 32470 3 £2.50 $5.95 


Applications of Conditioning Theory 

Edited by GRAHAM DAVEY 
Psychology in Progress 

Concepts of conditioning have been fundamental to the develop- 
ment of experimental psychology and have always been deeply 
controversial. Recent attempts to apply the theoretical principles to 
a broad range of human problems have been equally controversial, 
and it is the role of this book to describe and evaluate them. 

204 pages 

Hardback 0416735606 £10.50 $22.95 
Paperback 0416737703 £ 4.95 $10.95 
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Eoln MacNelll: scholar and 

man of net (on 1867- 1945 

by Michael Tierney 

edited by F. X. Martin 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press, £22.50 

IS BN 0 19 822440 0 

British academics are, on the whole, 
ihoroughlv non-political. And. on 
the rare occasions when they nave 
involved themselves in politics, they 
have nol been tried by a court mar- 
tial, condemned to death, nor sent- 
enced to a life of penal servitude. I 
would be surprising if they were; yet 
this was the fate that befell Ireland s 
foremost "scholar and man of ac- 
tion", Coin MacNcill. even if in the 
end lie only suffered a brief, but 
expensive, interruption of his profes- 
sorship in University College Dublin. 

Such ti career must prove of in- 
terest not only lo Irish historians, 
but to all those whose field of study 
is the relationship between 
academics and revolution. MacNcill 
was a founder member of the Gaelic 
League, and of the Irish Volunteers, 
and a participant, albeit n less active 
one, in the Irish revolution of 1916- 
2.L However, his cureeT has already 
been made the subject of a thorough 
and scholarly examination in a col- 
lection of essays published in 1973; 
and only a highly original or fun- 
damentally new study could justify a 
bill-scale biography. This manuscript 
was compiled by Michael Tierney, 
but has been seen through the press 
by Professor F. X. Martin. It could 


not be in surer hands. But it is not 
so much a work of scholarship as a 
tribute by MacNeill's near contem- 
porary, and son-in-law, lo his dis- 
tinguished friend and relation. 

This gives the book a speciaj char- 
acter, one thin both makes it and 
mars it as a biographical study. Tier- 
ney was himself both an academic 
and a practising politician, and Ins 
first-hand knowledge of the actors in 
the political drama of the new Ire- 
land enables him to throw some fas- 
cinating light on the complex and 
fact ion -ridden nationalist movement 
of his day. He threads his way 
through the labvrmth of Gaelic 
League splits and Sinn Film personal 
differences, and his assessment of 
Eamon de Valera, for example, is 
both pithy and convincing. His de- 
scription of Eoin MacNedi s motives 


scription oi coin iviatiwii » 
in founding the Irish Volunteers, nnd 
his account of MacNeill’s position on 
the morality and practicality of the 
1910 rebellion sums up all the avail- 
able knowledge, and adds new per- 
sonal touches. . 

Tierney’s place us an observer and 
participant in these great events, 
while il gives the biography u unique 
flavour, also undermines il as a work 
of historical scholarship.. This is a 
Dublin book, written in the old 
Roman Catholic, Gaelic, nationalist 
style Where Tierney uses words like 
“purity of motive" to explain Earn 
MacNeill's conviction that Ireland 
must be de- Anglicized, a less con- 
vinced observer might be inclined to 
perceive an exclusiveness amounting 
almost to narrow-mindedness. But 
the biography is n Dublin book in a 
more serious and dLsuuieting way. 
For Protestants and Unionists only 
enter the scene os bigots, resisters of 
die national will, obstacles to the 
onward march of a nation. MacNedi 
was himself an Ulsternmn, and he 
occasional I v showed quite shrewd 
flushes of insight into the (admitted- 
ly) paradoxical behaviour of his Pro- 
test ant fellow-countrymen. Unfortu- 
nately his biographer did not share 
this insight, and the central problem 
confronting Irish nationalists, and 
especially Irish Irelnnders. of how to 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2Mj, 
title itself. 

No doubt this is because Mesun 
of the Reformation takes a tilt a 
old-hat hagiography, Professor (W 
man actually concerning himseir with 
magisiri and their contribution to the 
via moderna and the via antique a 
the end of the fifteenth and at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century 
His exposition thus deals with a cru- 
cial epoch of European intellectual 
history and firmly sets the whole 
Reformation revival in a propeiU 
medieval framework. For Professoi 
Oberman repeatedly emphasizes the 
way entire generations of early mod- 
ern dons found themselves obliged to 
come to terms with their own scho- 
lastic past. If Aristotle was to recent 
due status as an un baptized yet in- 
fluential ancient philosopher, he had 
to be freed from the st rait jacket o( 
the via antiqua. And at TGbingen the 
plan ad instauranda Aristotelki 
absorbed both Schiirpf and a youui 
man who, having long revered him 
“as a father", left to continue the 
good work at Wittenberg whence his 
mentor had migrated in 1502. Bib 

— was that zealous young humanist 

_ th _ ir exclusive beliefs with achievement, and especially his work phi i ip Melanchthon. As for Mania 
; red and independent Treland on the Irish high-kingshio and on the Luther himself he had been rea«d 
? not even recognized let alone Norman invasion of Ireland, are of in the via mo derna\ and It was st 

is not even g more lasting value than some recent Wittenberg that Biel s nomroalisa 

° Tierney’s thoroughly nationalist Irish medievalists seem prepared to gained added vitality in conse™. 

■ 1 r life and times acknowledge. It is to be hoped Lhnt *fh e struggle between the me tina 

view of MucNeill s _ life ana times hcmiu » ... . * re _ ‘ tn nnv 



Eoin MacNelll in 1916 
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..it ic#ucr io -see the 

rarresponding part of the Agrarian 
Hwary of England and Wales, vol. 
— H. E. William (ed).". 
nim!£ b » breaks: despite certain trap- 
pings Rural England is the hedge 
clippings from another book, vet to 

b *n u Ub lsbed> ^ he “rithmelic there 
will have to improve, for it is clear in 
all eight chapters that Hallam be- 
lieves a 200 per cent increase dou- 
bles, and a 300 per cent increase 
trebles. 


r^riniiv Silences his treatment of Tierney's biography will inspire a re- rem ains central to an 
the troubles of 1919-1921. The Irish vival of interest in MacNelll s scho- Q f the intellectual 


iv genuine ; 
backgrour 


Volunteers, Tierney alleges, were on 
the “defensive"; the country was 
firmly behind Ihe "resistance move- 
ment. These, mvths have been ex- 
posed by Dr Charles Townshend in 
his book on the British campaign m 
Ireland, and it is a pity to see them 
repeated here. However, there is 
new and absorbing information on 
the impact of the troubles on Mac- 
Ncill and his family, which gives the 
reader some conception of what _ it 
was like to be on Dublin Castle’s list 


la T^is U bmgrapliy is a very personal 
testament, an attempt by an attec- 
and passionate man to de- 


Reformation. 

How far, for example, did re«j 
nized medieval alternatives - « 


tionate and passionate man to de- an iiqua and via moderna - rewfe 
fend MacNeiil against his political be hind a via Lutheri? Pauline jusf 
critics, and especially against those catlo so { a f l( t e certainly cleared 
who belittled him as pusillanimous in wa „ f or a new piety which was » 
his attitude to the 1916 rising and Ihe i onger the motive force il W 


1925 Boundary Commission. Mac- 
Neiil was concerned lest young Insh- 
men should be harmed by those who 
dramatized Ireland's heroic ideal, 
and taught them to “regard their 


proved for the devotio modem, bn 
rather a piety propagated in fe 
seed-bed of Augustinian rensissam 
The first flush of Reformation wc- 
cess in terms of missionary 
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personal 

fering MucNeill never lost his 
humanity. Nor did he let his spell in up 
Mount iov prison in 1921 interrupt pis 


satisfied toserve, but rattier as a stage 
ion which they might expect to 
play a part in tne drama of hero- 
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Mount jov prison in 1921 interrupt 
his enthusiasm for academic re- 
search. One result of his prison 
labour was the publication of a paper 
which he read before, the Royal Irish 
Academy in 1923 on ancient Irish 

^MacNeiil was a Gaelic nationalist, presentation of a political apologia is 
and his view of Irish history reflected still. apparentJy regardea as an 
his political beliefs. He remained appropriate function for Irish histor 
convinced that the Gaelic tradition ical scholarship, 
was the essence of the national ex- 
But, as Tierney 


ism". It is surely a disturbing reflec- 
tion that the reputation of such a 
man should apparently require an 
extensive and thoroughly marshalled 
case for the defence. And it is, 
perhaps, equally disturbing that the 


perience. out, as nerney rightly 
points out, this did not render his II. vx. UOyce 
scholarship useless, or relegate it to 
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that was effectively in his comm a 
regens studii. Reinforcements «■ 
likewise lo hand from the admnw 
and positive support of » 
circles in the cities. Audear*» 
predictably with a mixture^ 
tomary conceit and suing- 
exception to the rule, 
naturally rallied to reform. ^ 
so other lending 
Heidelberg and fngolstadl J • 
Eck held sway); Cologne am J* 
vain (where the JJ 

rivals of Luther's own CWeTj^ 

entrenched); and ever i Erfo i( 


scholarship useless, or relegate it to ; “ . „ enirencncuj. ««m v- - ^ 

the leveL of political propaganda. Dr Boyce is lecturer in politics at L nng altogether fai!rf • 
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former). Seeking a 

Luther’s protest against the academic iKSg 

establishment in its many and varied names 

manifestations. cminh^li Eck, Reuchlm 

In historiography. Ihe theme has ^Son, rcmained l 5!!£ 
certainly proved compelling, its ™cficval pnsl, n bulwark of ^ 
sectarian outworking confusing the yeoicvm P 
issue over the centuries But by thc most fsschaW 1 { 

viewing the cause ctlibre front a un- . . Pro f esS or Obcnn^ 

iquely universilv perspective. Profes- ""^sthe^Augustinian 
sor Oberman has afforded scholars corns tne s ^ which 
an Invigoratingly new dimension to S of Duke 
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Augustinus Obennan impressed the r""" Un i an Order. In a 
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second volume of a planned trilogy ° ntler 5rfmg t herae SLfS» 
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surely as i 


■ dom Which appeared in German in 
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edition in 1979. With .the p ubltatuon be«*r 
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Rural England 1066-1348 
byH. E. HHlIam 

Harvester Press and Fontana, £20.00 
and £3.50 

ISBN 0 7108 0099 1 and 00 635607 9 

Professor Hallam's volume in the 
Fontana History series was 
announced originally as Agrarian 
800 m and Population Pressure 1066 - 
1272; in the event it has been given a 
more sensible terminus, the eve of 
the Black Death, but a quite mis- 
leading title. 

His cook is not about rural Eng- 
land but simply its systems of agri- 
culture and landholding in the nar- 
rowest sense. Wool does not appear 
in the index, nor potter nor fuller 
nor miller, and it is odd that an 
author who invokes technological in- 
novation to dispel Malthusian and 
Posionian spectres has nothing to say 
on the innovation of the windmill in 
the late twelfth century, and is 
preoccupied with production to the 
exclusion of innovation in distribu- 
tion. Hallam's rural England is de- 
void of markets, fairs and rural 
transport while having room for such 
portentous announcements as 
‘Northamptonshire had a marlpit in 
1289-134G\ No churches are built in 
this rural England, and although 
peasants toil, drink and eat, they 
wild no houses. And even within 
these limits the book will disappoint, 
because it is neither coherently nor 
readably written. 

The first chapter dwells milch on 
ine view of nuirriage expressed by 
(who wrote after Hallam's 
pttwjaad the Penitential of Theo- 
.wrote long before it). 
iJr n hope for another scho- 
romp through village sex in the 
J«Je of a Leroy Latmrie will be 
Appointed however: most of the 
wk is in a different vein, 
37, ihe first two chapters 
Md ihe last which, although jerkily 
wmtracted are at least readable, 
™ remaining two thirds of the book 
rfsnJ “ strin ? d ^ed examples 
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Maurice Ber esford 

Maurice Beresford is professor of 
economic history at the Universilv of 
Leeds. 


Bringing up 
Albania 

Documents on British Foreign Policy 
1919-39, first series volume XXII: 
Central Europe and the Balkans 
1921, Albania 1921-22 
edited by W. N. Medllcott and 
Douglas Dakin, 
assisted by Gillian Bennett 
HMSO Books, £45.00 
ISBN 0 11 591555 9 

The History of Albania: from its 
origins to the present day 
by Stefenaq Polio and Arben Puto, 
with the collaboration of Kristo 
Frasherl and Skfinder Anamall 
translated by Carol Wiseman Bnd 
Ginnle Hole 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, £18.95 
ISBN 0 7100 0365 X 

In September 1938 Neville Chamber- 
lain expressed incredulity that Bri- 
tain might be dragged into war be- 
cause of “a quarrel in a far away 
country between people of whom we 
know nothing", unfortunately these 
are often the circumstances in which 
the world is led to the brink of war - 
Sarajevo in 1914, Korea in 1950, 
Viet Nam and Cuba in the sixties, 
and now Afghanistan. The trouble is 
that the people in far away places 
about whom we know nothing often 
have the misfortune to occupy terri- 
tories which are the focus of the 
conflicting ambitions of larger pow- 
ers. The little nations which inhabit 
these geopolitical shatter-belts can- 
not, therefore, be left atone to solve 
their problems in their own way. 

Central Europe and the Balkans 
are two such areas, and they provide 
the materia] for the latest vofume in 
the monumental series of Documents 
on British Foreign Policy. The first 
chapter (documents l-60ti) covers the 
efforts of Dr BencS to organize the 
Little Entente; the abortive attempts 
of ex-Emperor Karl to acquire the 
throne of Hungary; and the difficul- 
ties caused to her former allies by 
Italy’s pursuit of its “sacro egoismo 
in tne Balkans and the Adriatic. The 
second chapter (documents 601-828) 
deals with the impossible task of 
reconciling the determination of the 
Albanians to achieve independence 
with the interests of their Greek, 
Yugoslav and above all Italian neigh- 
bours in either strangling and dis- 
membering the Infant state in its 
cradle, or at least of acquiring loco 
parentis status over it. 

> In the exchanges between Lord 
Cufzon, who was at the Foreign 
Office throughout the period co- 
vered, and his ambassadors and offi- 
cials. Britain usually adopts a stance 
of lofty disinterestedness towards the 
Balkan peoples, except when 
foreigners appear to be encroaching 
on tne interests of British firms. In 
Document 31 our man in Bucharest 
tells Curzon of his efforts to per- 
suade Queen Marie of Rumania that 
there is no truth in rumours inspired 
by Standard Oil agents that “British 
oil companies wish to comer all the 
oil in Roumania". Oil appears i aga in 
in Document 730, when the British 
Consul in Durazzo sees “no reason 
why our business interests should be 
ousted by Italo-American combina- 
tions". . 

Britain's main concern, however, 
was to preserve the peace, although 
we were not always sure, how to do 
this, as Harold Nicolson’s memoran- 
dum on Albania (Document 609) I in- 
dicates. Between 1912 and 1920 Bri- 
tain had followed three distinct ana- 


mutuaUy incompatible policies. In 

linn ^k SU A P °u ed the recom menda- 
« Ambassadors’ Conference 

to establish an independent Albania; 
by the secret Treaty of London. 1915 

a?u a ? re ? d 10 lhe partitioning of 

Albania between Yugoslavia, Greece 
and Italy; and at the League of Na- 
tions we “acquiesced in the concep- 
tion of an Italian protectorate over 
the whole of Albania". Like Pales- 
tme during the same period. Albania 
qualified for the title “the much 

promised land". 

The History of Albania, written by 
scholars from the University of 

Tirang, and first published in 

French, is the first scholarly attempt 
to present to the western reader the 
Albanian regime's view of its na- 
tion's history. It begins with the, 
Illyrians, those shadowy ancestors of 
the Albanians who inhabited ihe Bal- 
kans before the Roman occupation. 
Although partly absorbed into the 
Latin culture of their conquerors, 
they were never completely subju- 
gated. They re-emerged in Byzantine 
times, as the Albanoi or Arbaniti, 
who established a short-lived king- 
dom in the twelfth century. For the 
next seven centuries they were the 
victims of attacks and occupations by 
Serbs, Macedonians, Venetians, 
Greeks, Italians and Turks. Alba- 
nians fought with the Serbs against 
the Turks at the battle of Kosovo. 
Polje in 1389 - a fact which it isj| 
tactful not to mention in Serbian 
nationalist circles. There was a brief 
moment of glory in the fifteenth cen- 
when George Kastriote, known 


tur 


as 


to ^listory as Skanderbeg, defied the 
" ' and was belatedly recognized 
e champion of Christian 
Europe. In 1467 the Venetian Senate 
wrote to Pope Paul II “If, God save 
us. the Albanian coast is occupied, 
the enemy will only have to cross 
into Italy as soon as it judges tire 
time right, to the greatest detriment 
of all Christendom . 

The Venetians knew the strategic 
importance of thc 50-mile wide Strait 
of Otranto, which controls the entr- 
ance to the Adriatic. So later did the 
Habsburgs, the Italians and the Rus- 
sians, both Tsarist and Soviet. The 
possession of the port of Vlorlf 
(Valona) and the Island of Sazan 
(Sasseno) by a hostile naval power 
would threaten the freedom of access 
to the Adriatic ports of Italy and 
Yugoslavia. 

A thread which runs tliroughout 
this account of Albanian history is 
the tenacity of the Albanians in 
dinging defiantly to their national 
identity in the most unpromising 
circumstances. Like Ceausescu in 
Rumania, Hoxha has fostered an in- 
terest in history, and has done much 
to encourage native arts and folk 
culture, ana to repudiate the legacy 
of foreign domination. He may claim 
to be the only true heir of Marx, 
Lenin and Stalin, bul he is also a son 
of Skanderbeg. 

The least satisfactory part of the 
book is that which deals with the 
postwar period. The authors gloss 
over the internal repercussions of the 
break with Yugoslavia, they offer a 
disingenuous account of the regime's 
attempts "to stamp out religious 
Ideology from men’s consciences”, 
and they do not even mention Alba- 
nia’s relations with China after 1962. 

As a crew member of a mine-) 
sweeper operating in the Corfu Qian- , 
nel in 1946 I have a personal quarrel 
with their partial and innaccarate 
account of the' mining of. HMS 
Saumarez and HMS Volage, which 
caused the loss qf 44 British sailors. 
Britain’s refusal' to recognize the 
Hoxha regime goes back lo this ind- 
dent. The time may soon come when 
we shall fall in line with our EEC 

E artners and exchange ambassadors, 

! so, our diplomats ought to read 
this book in conjunction with Ihose 
of Logoreci (1977) and Prlfti (1978) 
in order the better to understand 
"Europe’s forgotten survivors". 


F. B. Singleton 


F. B. Singleton is senior visiting re 
search fellow at the Postgraduate 
School of Yugoslav Studies, Untv- 
ersity of Bradford. 

A Dictionary of British History, 
edited by J- P- Kenyon, contains 
over 3000 entries and covers domes- 
tic political and social events, foreign 
affairs, major cultural and scientific 
developments and significant histori- 
cal figures, from 55BC~to ad! 97U. 
(Seeker & Warburg, £10.00). 


The History of England 

Jaspsr Ridley's wealth of experience In the writing of Malory 
is known through his biographies which have attracted Inter- 
national acclaim. His latest work, a history of England, is written 
with great understanding and perception. 

Anthony Goodman's new study of the Wars of the Roses is a 
detailed military history which make extensive use ol fifteenth- 
century sources: a vivid picture of the wars es they were seen and 
described by contemporaries. 

Christopher Duffy provides an historical perspective on the 
growth of Russian military power by studying the emergence of 
the Russian regular army from 1700 until the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Pierre Ay^oberry has written an invaluable and discerning 
guide: a history of the most Important images of and theories 
about Nazism. 

The History of England 
JASPER RIDLEY 

07943 £7.95 17 September 

The Wars of the Roses 
ANTHONY GOODMAN 

University of Edinburgh 
07280 £12.95 3 September 

Russia’s Military Way to the West 

CHRISTOPHER DUFFY 

Department of War Studies, Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst 

07973 Illustrated £15 8 October 

The Nazi Question 

PIERRE AY^O BERRY 

University of Paris 

Translated from (he French by Robert Hurley 
0866 X £12.60 3 September 


ISBN Prefix: 0 7100 


Routledge & Kegan Paul, 39 Store Street, London WC1 
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Oxford University Press 

Origins of the French Revolution 

William Doyle 

'He has set out to replace Lefebvra's work ae the standard textbook 
on the subject. In this, he deserves to succeed. His book Is clear and 
eminently sane. He writes directly, never seeking to fudge the Issue by 
taking refuge In jargon and always applying the standard of pragmatic 
commonsenseto the evidence.’ Colin Lucas in The T.L.S. £12.50 
paperback £4.65 

Peaceful Conquest 

The Industrialization of Europe 1760-1970 

Sidney Pollard 

’Professor Pollard's book 19 an ambitious attempt to chart and analyse 
the process of Industrialization as it spread outwards from Its original 
British seedbeds to the reet of Europe . . . lucid and informative ... a 

valuable addition to the literature of Europe's Industrial growth.' 

The Economist. £17.60 paperback £7.95 

Endurance and Endeavour 

Russian History 1 81 2- 1 980 

J.N. Westwood 

This history of Russia should become the standard work on the period 
It covers, and no student of the period can afford to be with out access 
to it. ... It Is well written, balanced and sensible In all Us Judgements, 
and beautifully presented ... a fascinating and thought- provoking 
book.' Journal of the Assistant Masters Association. This new 
edition Includes two new chapters on Krushchev and Brezhnev, end 
important additional bibliographical material.’ Second edition £17.50 
paperbaok £7.95 Short Qxford History oi the Modern World 
forthcoming 

Marxism and the Science of War 

Edited by Bernard Semmel 

The role played by Ideology in the shaping ol a nation's strategic 
doctrine deserves greater attention. This collection .drawn from the 
writings of Marxist theorists, aa well as those of leading military and 
naval strategists of the Communist world, displays a wide spectrum 
of views on the relationship between Marxism and the science of war. 
£15.95 paperback £8.95 

For more information about Oxford books on history, please write to 
John Mldgley, Oxford University Press, Walton Street, Oxford. 
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Britain’s History... 
From Britain’s Publisher 

British Intelligence in the Second World War Volume II 

Professor F H Hinsley and others 

The second volume of this Official War Hisrory uniquely based 
on unrestricted access to government records and other archives 
covers the period mid 1941 -mid 1943- Looking firstly at 
developments in the organization of intelligence and overall 
strategic intelligence assessment, the authors go on to review the 
specific theatres of battle. 

0 11 630934 2 850 pages Hardback £15.95 

Volume I, covering the period 1939-Summer 1941, is still 
available 011630933 4 632 pages Hardback £10 

W E Gladstone. Autobiographical Memoranda Volume IV 

Edited by John Brooke and Mary Sorensen 
The concluding volume of this scholarly work, it looks at the 
years which were perhaps the most important in Gladstone's life 
— from his first assumption of the office of Prime Minister in 
1868 to his final resignation in 1894. Additional material includes 
unpublished papers of Queen Victoria from the Royal Archives, 
Windsor Castle. 

0114401136 166 pages Hardback £15 

Publication: 29 October 

Britain's Naval Heritage 

Commander Gregory Clark 

A short but fact-filled, illustrated history of British sea power 
since the Middle Ages, compiled with great skill and clarity by a 
former curator of the Royal Naval Museum, Portsmouth. From 
the origins of the Royal Navy in the time of Alfred the Great, the 
reader is brought right up-to-date with an outline of the Navy’s 
role in the 1980s. 

.011 290346 0 132 pages Paperback £3.95 

011 290365 7 132 pages Hardback £7.95 

Publication: 19 October 

The Transfer of Power in India 1942-1947 Volume X 
The Mountbatten Viceroyalty: Formulation of a Plan 

Edited by Nicholas Mamergh and others 

Provides most notably, and for the first time, a documentary 
account of how Mountbatten shaped and re-shaped a plan for the 
final handover of Brlrish power within Attlee's set time-limit. 
Essential reading matter for any historian considering the last 
tnomentoua day s of the British Bai. 

0 li 580085 9 1204 pages Hardback £60 

Publication: 29 October 
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Student 

Essay 

Competition 


History Today Is organising an essay competition for University and 
Polytechnic students to be judged by Professor G. R. Elton, 

n. ur:ii: a 1 n p ■ _ r .*■ . 




University of Cambridge, Dr william Atwell, School of. African and 
Oriental Studies, Londons and the Editor of History Today. Pull details 
in the October issue on sale now. 

History Today, published monthly, carries Illustrated articles on 
political, social, economic and cultural history from the ancient world 
to the present day. In the October issue there is a special feature on ihe 
history of Japan, '(he closed country', to coincide with the forthcoming 
Great Japan Exhibition at the Royal Academy: articles include studies 
of Japanese contacts with the West; Japanese castles; historians reading 
James ClaveN's novel Shdgun: setting up the Great Japan'Exhibilion — 
the Japanese and the British view. Tne October issue also includes 
articles on Disraeli, Talleyrand, Lord Acton, and Judaism in the 
Ancient World* . 

Hjytoty . f6day\ ava^le . from ydiir^'n^s^ov. Subscription 
^kwmw enquhtes ;id 43/M ‘Berwick StmU-lxradott.tWlV 3FJi 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 15 }J| 

M essayH^lat^^heenormously wide church, wasbreakin^^^^J 

Of Bl# range of status and income contained breakdown was followed bv a u! 

K| ■■ within the church itself - from the period including most of the ej 
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M3 Vllvll clerical poverty). Only in two essays - there was a revival of monarchy on ! 

those by B. A. Holdemess on the different basis, heralded by the {4. 

/olArmf money-lending activities of the clergy tagenet empire of Henry fi whkh 

• II l.lri M Y and by David Marcombe on church gave way to the French Caption 

“«/ leaseholders - do the contributors monarchy established by phjjm 

“ , “ look at the other dimension of the Augustus, its success sealed bv Uk 

Princes and Paupers hi Ihe English relationship between church and econ- victory of Bouvines in 1214. 
Church 1509-1800 om y an d move outside the church The evolution of the "tlnet 

edited by Rosemary O’Day and itself to consider some of its economic orders” ideology is set against the 

Felicity Heal functions in, and effects on, society. background of this thesis-antiiheu. 

Leicester University Press, £13.00 The essays vary in quality and im- synthesis view of social and political 

ISBN 07185 11786 portance; there are heavyweights and evolution. Duby finds the origin of 

. lightweights among them. One at least the notion m the writings of too 

is all too obviously an interim report conservative defenders of old-si* 
This is the third collection of essays on on resea rch that one hopes will get monarchy in the 1020s: Archbishop 

English church history in the early very muc h further. The essay on the Adalbero of Rheims and Bishop 

modern period to appear under the Eij za bethan episcopate, on the other Gerard of Cambrai. They wrote, ata 
editorship of Rosemary O’ Day and | ian£ j t j s very largely redundant in the lime when effective monarchy was 
Felicity Heal in the past five years, and | jght of Felicity Heal’s recent full- collapsing, in opposition to whit 
in itself, therefore, may seem to | en gth study of the Tudor bishops. In they regarded as socially disruptive 
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between Protestantism and entre- p i e »- consists largely of n single fami- and attempts by monasteries and loe- 
preneurship, [y. By and large, however, this is a al lords to take the political inlUaihe 

Although obviously a free-standing use f u f book which will deepen, awny from the king by organiaur 
book in its own right, it none the less t h 0U gh not transform, our under- “peace” movements. The & 
relates very closely to its two prede- standing of the economic problems fashioned view which they champ- 
cessors [Continuity utid Change: per- 0 f (he church in this period. ioned saw earthly society as 

soimel and administration in the ordered by kings and bishops with 

Church of England, 1500-1642 (1976) distinct functions and the subject 

and Church and Society in England: l\ « v>« KlcnarQSOn population as the third element in 

Henry VIII to James I (1977)). There is , . . the triad. The three orders idea re 

- unavoidably, perhaps - some over- “• C. Richardson ts head of the depart- originally, in Duby's opinion, es» 
lap between them. The most obvious nient of history and archaeology at tially a defence of a traditional Cara- 
I distinguishing characteristic of the King A //rear s College of Higher | ing f an ort j er w hich was threatens} 
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Augustus, its success sealed by ihl 
victory of Bouvines in 1214. 

The evolution of the' "tin* 
orders" ideology is set against the 
background of this thesis-antithesis, 
synthesis view of serial and political 
evolution. Duby finds the origin of 
the notion in the writings oT hw 
conservative defenders of old-si* 
monarchy in the 1020s: Archbishop 
Adalbero of Rheims and Bishop 
Gerard of Cambrai. They wrote, ati 
lime when effective monarchy wa 
collapsing, in opposition to whst 


and attempts by monasteries and loc- 
al lords to take the political initiative 
away from the king by oiganiziDi 
“peace” movements. The oif 
fashioned view which they champ 
ioned' saw earthly society as 
ordered by kings and bishops vA 
distinct functions and the subject 
population as the third element in 
the triad. The three orders idea re 
originally, in Duby's opinion, cs» 


new volume, however, is its longer 
timespan which enables the editors to 
take stock both of the continuity of 
ecclesiastical institutions and of gen- IV /f £ 
eral trends in the constant interaction j\r IH iVIX Ivl 
between church, economy and 
society. With this kind of canvas no p j 1 • 
single moment in time or issue, TDI 1/1 O I1CTT1 
however far-reaching, is allowed to 


Education, Winchester. 


however tar-reaemng, is allowed to ^ 

dominate. Pre-Civil War Puritanism, 

for example, (the happy hunting The Three Orders: feudal society 
ground for so many historians in the Imagined 
pnsl twenty years), is not obtrusively by Georges Duby 
central in this book. translated by Arthur Goldbammer 

As with its two | predecessors, the Universily of Chicago PresSl £15.00 
present volume from time to time TC om n a ? a iat 7 i % 

Strikes a dole of revisionism, and the 1SBN 0 226 16771 2 

conclusions of previous historians such _ 

ns W. A. Shaw, A. G. Dickens, The Age of the Cathedrals: 

Christopher Hill and G. V. Bennett art and society, 980-1420 

are either called into Question, by Georges Duby 

amended or amplified. But the semi- translated by Eleanor Levleux and 

nal importance of Hill’s Economic Barbara Thompson 

Problems of the Church (1956) is ac- Croom H elm, £14.95 

knowledged by both editors and con- icon n 7 noo nan 7 s 

tributors and in no respect is that book 1SBN 0 7099 0807 ~ 


by the confusion of roles when i 
knights, monks or townsfolk tried to 
assume functions which properly bfr 
longed to king or bishop. 

It was destined to failure. Fbn 
century ahead the future lay not MtS 
kings and bishops but with indepo- 
dent feudal lords and monasteiki 
Typical writers of the feudal age lie 
Raoul Glaber or Guibert of Nfljjflt 
were more inclined to divide soewj 
between knights and monks, |iviqi 
primacy to the monastic niKM 
which could be expressed by 
lords devoting themselves to pf« 
movements or to crusade. A fljj* 
of the three orders idea comrrra 
the renewal of monarchy in «« 
twelfth century. But it is a revrriifl 
a different basis. The fonrtifl« 
defending society by for® is m 
er confined to kings but assns® 
with the knightly order JJ 
now developed its distmctive cfo 
ric institutions. Duby finds tne 1 ®" 
refashioning of the cowjP* “L 


either demolished or replaced by the As translated into English the sub- work D f Guillaume le Bret* 
findings advanced in the present title, feudal society imagined could panegyrist of the victor of Boim#, 
volume. be misleading. George Duby’s sub- £w Q portrayed the great re-fouwj 

■ All the essays - in different ways - ject, "I'imaginaire du feodalisme", is Q f ^ French monarchy going 


are concerned with the economic not a modem reconstruction of feud- balt j e as t he head of a inpaj® 
foundations of the English church in al society but a study of how feudal soc i etv supported by knights, pi# 55 
the early modern period and with the society imagined Itself. Even that an j workers, ^ 

significant chronological, geographical turns out to be slightly misleading Between Adalbero and Gtiilw^ 
and social variations which they dis- because an essential part of his thesis r)uhv extracts evidence' 
played. One of the main virtues of this is that during the classic age of writers and nlavs with ihe variafi® 
volume, in fact, is the wide range of ■ feudalism the concept of the three n r binary ternary and 
local perspectives that it offers on orders was not In fact much used. analvses of society in a way 
issues like clencai incomes, ecclesias- This book is an ambitious attempt recn fie t i ie structuralists, thoup * 

tica CSt&tfi manaeement. and nffipinl In tram an pvnlulinn nf thprirnfipfil ■ . .lUtln linlr ■ 


played. One of the main virtues of this is that during the classic age of 
volume, in fact, is the wide range of ■ feudalism the concept of the three 


local perspectives that it offers on orders was not In fact much used, 
issues like clerical incomes, ecclesias- This book is an ambitious attempt 
tical estate management, and official to trace an evolution of theoretical 
intervent ioa in the church. Thus, for assumptions about society through 
example, Michael Zell in his essay on the two centuries from 1000 to 1200, 


does not e 
that school 


s uic suun«>»* -I. If rtj 

not explicitly 

chool. The numerical 


w „ n T, . . covery or Ansioiies politics, mere t hrnuali two centuries 

Kent. C. S. Knighton wntes about are, however, many writings - political n i nu ® fln iniellectual 8 am Lf ^ ' 
Westminster Abbey in the period 1540 manifestos, chronicles, moral trea- sometimes seems to escape fa®.®, 
to 1640 [and Felicity Heal compares rises - from which underlying SES ^ rSutvVBul this; etegj 
pre-Civil War leasing arrangements assumptions about the nature of so- theoretical elusiveness is 
and estate management at Canterbury .-,cial order can be extracted. To re- with substantial positive 
and Winchester. The Midlands and construct the way thinking men of t j. e book as a whole W 

conceived society is there- i n France in 1979), b' 
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GRANT: ABlography ... 

WllllamS, McFtefy ! 

Tills Is b hkgriphy of Ulysses Gram, a mid-nlneiwuh . 
century Ohio boy who covkin't hold s bui became 
America' i comntqndlag general and Islet lu pres idem. 
'Professor McFeety executes ns (ask handtomely. He Is 
both. hard-h«ftd«l and. campaaknuie, snd..hili of 
aplnkira.wttjbotti belnx oclntonated. fie, miles wtlh fUw 
andbtrmmtfTfaJzeatfimbt -t;: . 

Septwhber - ( 592pjt •: i . , - : giz.gj 


pawmai iingnce^m: me lows and between anthropology and the his- terest originality. . , ^ pi 
ISS? ” SS? best >* the tor y of thought. Iii fixing on the idea tu- same cannot be 

Slfoh« u" d Ann 5 of the three or dere - the division of Aee 0 f thd Cathedrals- 

Hughes take Warwickshire and society into those who fight, pray In its oresent for® J* 

sifJfe'illHt.. 8 ? f CB!e .■ lu ?' s L W ' >■ “ d ™ rk - ralh “ than, say, 'the Htlrira fS^nd W#.® 
Shells t wit e s In formahvely abonl the more familiar topics of the relations L-UtterorBs of iWi'J 
recto^ _ estates of the archbishopric between church and state or the nublished m the 196 Gswfri^ 1 _ ^ 
if niiVu Ce Ti theory of feudal vassalage, Duby Fh e oeriod 980-1420. 

Pi 1 tacUes a themo which has been littll ^nolsSni of Duby’s 

erl < r^ tIr w , ' examined and adds a new aspect to Q f historical evocation who 

6 -a"£' 'ffipn. . the intellectual history of the period. *ui s rap jd, and so^ l ^?jS. 

the booA °irf « ° f ; Underlying his Investigation is a run through medieval^, jmpresi' 

gmeralyfew of the evolution of state th . essays are too ag&Sw. 


Omy ip this. period, fi)q k oilleclmn ir . Hans would brpadli 


oreZn»V??XSn‘ he “nkw'.far as; it, relates re northern France; SJ^tetead » 

5Sgi? ‘^^he’^ im guffs? 

ssms^-r’S 


really very little 

George Holing 


George Holrn& J* Q X fbrd 
Catherine's College, wr?,*- .... .. 
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power 

Pie Collapse of the Concert of 
Europe: international politics 
1890-1914 

to Richard Langhorne 

Macmillan. £10.00 and £3.95 

ISBN 0333 29211 1 

In The Collapse of the Concert of 
Europe, Richard Langhome has 
tried to write a history of the origins 
rf tbe First World War from a fresh 
and unusual perspective. Instead of 
restricting himself to yet another 
account of the Sarajevo assassination 
and of the other pre-1914 diplomatic 
crises, he is also concerned to analy- 
se die workings of the Great Powers 
btfore things became so tense and 
unstable. 


alliance with AuSn^ungmf the belo un ^ ers,an ^ in B. 0 f man's destiny, 
first of those bilateral paas^wh ch not tn S fhl 9 ft* n, " eteenIh «ntury. 
were to divide the continent into two if ,hft eigf ! e f nth - 
armed camps. n ^ ^ ,s that marked Professor 

In sum. The Collapse of the Con- b .°° k « hi ? essa Y wou,d have 

cert of Europe must be seen as an kf™ r?-°M S u ? e . fu,ness - whut he says 
interesting addition to. but not a °f ngl . na1 ' but 11 represents 

replacement of the existing literature flim! eain8 t l ok at fam,l,ar n5aleria l 
in this field. g Mlera,ure |™. m 8 personal angle. But the temp- 

tations of psyeho-hislory - despite 

™ Kennedy SSEi^ffiS, Go^ntH 

rsvt: v ,is r "i 

German Ant agonism 1860-1914". language. As well as examining Gib- 

bon s relationships with his father and 
^~>d ■ w « m aunt be ‘Irops hints about the real 

I vinnAVl'c nature of his relationship with 

VJIU LIUll Georges Deyvcrdun. however pla- 

tome it may have been. The quest for 
f| n - ¥T authonty is seen as a reflection of 

I IH VV Gibbon s sexual ambivalence and nn- 

T certainty, and his history is ransacked 

_ j “ ^ references to eunuchs, dominant 

I he Empire Unpossess'd: an essay on and aggressive matrons, castrated, 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall mutilated or impotent mates. Nor 

by Lionel Gossman d° es Gossman neglect to remind the 

Cambridge University Press, £15 Q0 reader of Gibbon’s rotund and ridicu- 

ISBN 0521 234530 ' ! ou ^ fl § u I re ’ l?' s 11 lflC 1 k °f personal 

hygiene (Lady Holland being cited for 

Lionel Gossman >.nnr ni reh« n;Ki — v P™? f of Gibbon’s neglect of 


The Empire Unpossess'd: an essay on 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall 
by Lionel Gossman 
Cambridge University Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0521 234530 

Lionel Gossman approaches Gibbon’ 


unstable. " - rudimentary cleanliness), and most 

The ideal modus operandi, Lang- i ty , ra ther than as an influential piece ,m p orta . nt of al * n gossman’s view his 
home feels, was a continuation of Q f historical interpretation P and testicle. Here banality and 

Ihe much earlier Concert of Europe, although he disclaim? anv desire to the lud ' c ™ l,s . umte - Gibbon’s unfor- 
olaMBhKi alter 1815 to arrange the wr it e osvchoSorv he V seat "i na 1 e ? efccl . is . s «" " 0l merely as a 


established arter 1815 to arrange the write Dsvcho-histnrv hp th* , naie Qereci IS scen not merely as a 

affaire of the continent or. at least, M rf&flv^ ^in terns of phyS ^ [ , symbo1 of his deficient per- 

lo try to ensure that they did not go Gibbon’s autobiography and 1 psycho- sonallt Y b H l . almost “ « cause ofhis 
too badly awry. This system assumed logical develooment P * P y psychological uncertainties and philo- 
3 rough equality between the five Gossman emphasizes the inherent P resu PPOsitions: 

gieat nations - Russia. Prussia, Au- contradictions maririna Gibbon’s atti- '^ hatever 1 l | e real natLJre oF Gib- 
«ria. France and Britain - and con- tude Towards” aS^ in sodetv and b ° 9 5 tum . or ' hydrocele, 

fined itself to European issues. makes useful comoamnm with’ thp or ln 8 Ulna, hernia - it is impossible 
By (he late nineteenth century, riringsofhis EumDearconTemnnr not to read the flaw at the heart of 
however, certain long-term factors aries such as Voltafe. MontesqEieu ?f hU°Mp a, , th H- heart 

wre undermining the Concert. The and Rousseau He shows that r.ihh.-.n ° . 15 identity as a man, the disease 

rise of Imperial Germany, boosted was aware of the fragile basis on which c ' rca ? en1 /- a '.' as ,he in&cr intion 
by industrialization and manifested authority rested As a man of he u l ? on - 1 tT,e t ,s l orian ? own bo ^ of 

h its aggressive Weltpolitik, meant EnlfflS he was scenticaUbom the tla ^ v wh j ch j n his work he dis- 

M the former rough equilibrium tradnional appeals to relimous doama u°^ ered a . 1 - the heart of 3,1 historical 

tad gone - yet the Germans, for or primitivetradition Im he was^o bemg u ndin ^sequence of which 

feu part, felt that they had to assert uneasy about the tendency for libertv no authority could be fully and firm- 

itaimeWes before the two rising “o Sgenera“e n?o uSShat he pre- ‘y f ° u nded. For Gibbon the phallus 

Sr^.e? ,he fl k nd , Rus - fnrrel Snfra.^li^ and P db- alwavs S flavi^d ° (twee 18 ) ^ ' <** “ iS 

m wet the world balances creet minority to be open in their „ w ? ys naw ® d - (page 18) 

scepticism. JZTaSjtZ 


Mlw* «- Africa''a7d S?S3Sd-‘3EdSKS: of 


Far EaT causeS m S original references re trees or pillars 

««wns between the Great Pow- against the excess^ of aurecracv md a ,P rompt1 )' ‘"‘"Prettd as havmg a 

S 1 X^ ssion a s “P° n ,hI i 

S i? “i?".-. ijro toteniai of Gibbon's attempt to reveal the cor- is eSivelv’male' tt m 
wnsions ot class-divided Germany ructions of the imnerial svstem was exclusively male .and on page 68 
Md race-divided Austria-Hunoarv k„ th* i Gasman assures us, "The terms used 

ftttfSi'TasaS or, e hr CT b f;^'oSs.r;h d ^ 

devrioproatT arm? 2 1 P 7 1 COU S safe,y r u ■ i, n 0uite what lhis is meant to ronvey is 

S ,«>• telii to pursues whh ’ronvfchon is^thm oToib" £“ 

? AreTot 5 Tt le» IftjE felons for writing history is^hat the 


M"s-uiviuea uermany 
liJKEW* 11 Austria-Hungary 
pJhed their elites towards spectacu- 


the EuroM m of 1914*1’ ton’s neurotic awareness of the con- ficSfons for writing history is7hjt the 

pHe. kss raanaaeable thni i? trHSt appearance , and , r ® a,i ' y: historian’s genitalsire free from blem- 

been al (he E S 8 con f™ ^as spectacularly de- ish; Al tin f es Professor Gossman has 

MtttemidL No wonder^thin 8 ™ ons ™ ed , by the evolut.on of the lranS cended the limits of psycho- 
4e Concert fanSd * fhi TO"? 1 . syste Tf- wh, r ch w l s in J t,a y history and indulged in the 

Atbduke pLidiiS S? ™ ■ f he clot , hed ,n republican forms but finally psychedelic. 

olTaih a in.reaSinn Sinat,Qn Ifn Perhaps there is poetic justice in the 

i amSSS w? i po,lsm .’ Bu i Gibb J on , fclt ,hat tl i® m fact that Gossman^s own essay is just 

m way. Dr Ehi^ b h i? p, f ft enormity of imnerial power could not „ ambivalent and flawed as anything 

^ an '2S2ZA*3£ll t £. <»!*« D «P« e the ambitions 


an nlAren4l. ■ . : r. r, . r-l o - — UlUUUll WIIJIC. L/CSUIU Mil. u >»w»>wg.y 

■ays, a vart ,9, us ,ve w t ^ 1 * e na ^ ed tn *ft ca ^ e ^ For 0 f | ts author it leaves much unsaid and 

im Sjt ft 5 P k \ B , ut -, hke resources of courage, self-control and anyone seeking a judicious introduc- 
■JeJSSL w 1 ^ w,th n P u h |,c , discipline which society sadly tion to Gibbon as an historian would 
PoinHPft* 1{ has lts Iack «r d - It was necessary, therefore, be much het [ er advised to consult 

* bue be ft a PPPP rl - For the philosopher to pay formal rev- Brian Warmington’s essay in The 

bg of thk 2*5?. ? me ? n !“ hand ' erence t0 P ieties wbich he knew were Historian At Work. 

B ft 81 particular aspect false. : 

fcobves m iu. , Vlew , °f Berlin’s Gibbon assumed that the history T n u„ 

^“•Germnrt 8 a |/, urn ' 0 F‘the'Century of the Roman Empire was a long story J 01111 uerr " 

^ ^ done in a .u 6 ,alks ); lhat of decline and corruption: primitive , . n . rP/ ,Hpr in hhmrv at th* 

zj+fzsr-srja ssmt. sia 

Pet taw y,. . dark and emotive allurements of east- 

■ttuM fc ft.. tJ?* fargernwale caveat ern religion. Gossman is right in 
^ted, too al L^° k 1 i5 100 so P h ' claiming that Gibbon’B mighty edifice 

®*es lo ^ Its re ™ r " rested on the questionable assumption KlldQS III 

^ be a that repubUcan Rome was essentially AWttUD w 

On (he nfSf U w tIo 5 stu ' virtuous: the presumption was that ft 

too mav ex * development is inevitably followed by l^pt ni’lTI 

^ ^V l?nd L < S S,, ^® ed wi* decline, a presumption more closely 1 C1UI 11* 

■^taied i|{ ft. L. Hri zf rQ ' Those in- related to events in Gibbon’s own time — 

5 first World w* ° ,° rl 8 in8 ” °F and more especially to the quirks of The Limits of Reform:! 
gnbe ailthor onS^L Jff 1 Hl ^° nder Gibbon’s own personality than to any |nternaI af^ ft Impel 
and d *scusses purely histoncal concern. One of the , 8gl 

JJJ Ru 5sii, Francftt* and ° est things in Gossman’s essay is his ■ nan i e . T oriovskv 

Z for thit discussion of the relationship between 

S' by P«t and present as it enrergea in the 


Roads to 


and more especially to the quirks of The Limits of Reform: (he ministry of 
Gibbon’s own personality than to any internal affairs ft Imperial Russia, 
purely historical concern. One of tne jonjliggi 
best things in Gossman’s essay is his . n __,. IT nrtnvskv 
discussion of the relationship between by ‘ . t . press £j 5 qo 

na st and n re sent as it emerees in the Harvard U y ' 


zJWtay and a„.*- « y discusses purely histoncal concern. One ol tne , Rft4 _, 8gl 

JJJ Ru 5sii, Francftt* and ° est things in Gossman’s essay is his ■ nanle | T Orlovs 

Z for that discussion of the relationship between ^Da"leIT.O^re 

8 ft flcted by -PM* and present as it emerges in the 
S??«onal emarks on the Decline and Fall. Gibbon constantly ISBN 0674 53435- 

5 PQin,e <l Ihat^hJJ i may be ' dis- drew contrasts, implied as well as . . . 

J. *toie of |L iJ* 15 reference stated, between what once had been Historians wife*! 


■.a’-SsSSSSS 

St D *«Hnist thamyh^* "?° f6 on wark was more concerned with the °F the s Ru 9 ssian governnien ( 

cS5 s. ! S ! IHc stssssmSi ns 
SS5a®S4e' ek*® 


Historians writing on the last years of 
l^arism tend to Tall into two groups- 
There are the ^optimists", who argue 
that at such times as the emancipation . 
of the serfs and the other reforms of 
the 1860s, the Russian government 
was at crossroads that could have led 


The “pessimists” now include 
among their ranks Daniel T. Orlov- 
sky, the argument of whose excellent 
book runs as follows. When first set up 
in 1802. the ministries were innova- 
tions in name rather than in structure, 
preserving as they did bureaucratic 
traditions developed over the preced- 
ing centuries. By the 1860s. the Mini- 
stry of Internal Affairs (or MVD) had 
established itself as an important 
stronghold for professional admini- 
strators dealing with such matters as 
police regulation and censorship and 
not easily able to break away from 
established patterns of procedure. 
During this decade of reform, there- 
fore, the MVD tended to inhibit the 
creation of specialized ministries con- 
cerned with agriculture, trade and in- 
dustry and so on which was taking 
place in other European states such as 
France and Prussia. 

As the expanding international 
economy made the world contract, 
adaptation to a new age without 
change in the basic slate structure was 
carried out not only in Europe but also 
in the Ottoman Empire. China and 
Japan. The degree of Russia's success 
in this common enterprise was limited 
by the concept of politics shared by its 
traditionalists, which was rooted not 
only in institutional practice but also 
in another time-honoured system of 
powerful personal and group rela- 
tionships al the centre of which was to 
be found the Tsar himself. Thus at (lie 
end of the reign of Alexander 11. when 
an enthusiastic conservative renovator 


and even crypto-liberal M. T. Loris- 
Melikov attempted to establish what 
Orlovsky calls “a bureaucratic quasi- 
parlmmcnt within an autocratic 
framework that was in many ways 
similar to contemporary political sys- 
tems in Europe and Asia’', influential 
opposition was aroused even before 
the assassination of the Tsar kilted off 
the entire project except for the uni- 
fication of police operations under the 
MVD. 

One of the most attractive features 
of this book is its attempt to compare 
the work of Loris-Melikov and his like 
with that of foreign contemporaries, 
such as Bismarck, and domestic suc- 
cessors, such as Stolypin, at the same 
time as it places Tsarism in a global 
context. Moreover, Orlovsky has not 
taken this panoramic view before scal- 
ing some of the mountains of paper 
bequeathed to Soviet posterity by the 
pre-revolutionary bureaucracy. And 
incidentally, his experiences in and 
around the archives in Moscow and 
Leningrad must have given him some 
interesting thoughts on the degree of 
continuity between the Tsarist MVD 
and its recent counterparts, as well as 
on the respective limits of reform - 

3 uesiions which cannot be avoided in 
iscussion concerning the USSR, even 
by latter-day "optimists”. 

Paul Dukes 

Paid Dukes is rentier in history at the 
University of Aberdeen. 
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UNESCO General History 
of Africa 

Volume I: Methodology and 
African Prehistory 

Edited byJ.KI-ZERBO 

Volume H: Ancient Civilizations 
of Africa 

Edited by G. MOKHTAR 
These two volumes which form part of an 
eight volume work on itiB general history ol 
Africa from prehistory to 1975. have been 
long awaited. They era the result of years of 
work by scholars Tram all over the world. The 
history Is viewed primarily from within and 
each volume Is lavishly illustrated with 
photographs, figures and maps. 

'. . . The Unssco first-fruits should be 
acclaimed as a real contribution to scholar- 
ship.' Professor Roland Oliverin The Times 
Literary Supplement 
cased £13.50 net each volume 

The Shona arid Zimbabwe 900-1850 

D. N. BEACH 

This is a general history of what is now the state of Zimbabwe and its 
neighbouring areas, it Includes the first comprehensive account of the 
Shona people from the time of their first settlements south of the 
Zambezi to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

It Is based upon the latest archaeological work, Portuguese documents, 
previously Inaccessible government documents and recent publications 
and researches backed up and tested by the writer's own field work and 
archival research. 

cased £12.50 net 

Homes Fit for Heroes 

The Politics and Architecture of Early State Housrno 

MARK SWENARTON 

This is a major study of the large-scale provision of housing by the State 
in the 1920s, Following the Lloyd George Government's pledge to build 

'homes fitfor heroes'. 

. a welcome addition to the growing literature an the origins of that 
consensus which was shaped at the end of the first world war/ 

New Statesman 

cased £14.50 net 

European Textile Printers in the Eighteenth 
Century 

A Study of Peel arid Obarkampf 

S. CHAPMAN and S. CHASSAGNE 

This study of the achievements of PeBl and Oberkompf, the most 
successful entrepreneurs In the English and French textile Industries, 
analyses and assesses the fundamental role played by calico printing in 
the process of European Industrialisation and the growth of commerce 
In the eighteenth century. 

cased £15.00 net 

Fifty Years of Political and Economic Planning 

Looking Forward 1931 -1981 

Edited by JOHN PINDER 

This book brings together the recollections of those actually Involved in 
setting up PEP (Political end Economic Planning) whloh was created In 
1931. The authors show how PEP developed into a modem, highly 
professional policy research Institute and how, as an outside end 
independent body, It was able to Influence Government policy. 

Policy Studies Institute cased £9.50 net 
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Roman Britain 
by Peter Sal way 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press, £19.50 

ISBN 0 19 821717 X 

Roman Britain 
by Malcolm Todd 

Harvester Press and Fontana, 
£20.00 and £2.95 

ISBN 0 7108 0300 I and 00 ti.33756 2 


archaeological research made since the 
second edition of Colling wood's classic 
I work in the same series in 1937. It is 
thus unfortunate that fourteen years 
I have elapsed during the preparation of 
the latest volume, with a work of this 
size (739 pages) it is perhaps expecting 
too much of any author to up-date the 
whole text continually, but Dr Salway 
is at a further disadvantage in that he is 
no longer in the forefront of research in 
the field of Romano-British studies. 
Occasionally rhis is ail too apparent as 
he battles with dilemmas now resolved 
or simply presents archaeological data 
which have been superceded. 

Clearly Dr Salway is much more at 
home with the well established literary 
sources which he tackles in an extreme- 
ly scholarly manner, setting his account 
of Rome's most northerly province 
within the overall perspective of Ro- 
man history , something which has been 


By no’means all archaeologists would 
accept that archaeological data, de- 
rived from tlte study of the material 


remains of human society, can be used 
to write narrative history. In fact, most 


chy to the end of the fifth century ad 
particularly demonstrates the value of 
this approach and serves to illuminate 
those centuries which are too readily 
passed over because the British evi- 
dence is so limited. However, the 
account of the first two centuries of 


prenisEonans toaay would reject this Roman rule is disappointing: Dr Sal- 
approach as outmoded, and ally them- way is rightly sceptical of some of the 
selves firmly with the aims of the social established doctrines of the archaeolo- 
anthropologist. But the study of gical fraternity -the political role of the 
archaeology in the earliest historical Druids in the first centurv and the 


selves firmly with the aims of the social 
anthropologist. But the study of 
archaeology in the earliest historical 
periods - which in Britain means from 
the first century bc onwards - can be 
used very effectively not merely to put 
flesh on the bare bones of the literary 
sources more familiar to the historian, 
but even to challenge some of the 
assertions contained therein. The skill 
required to combine successfully these 
two disparate strands of evidence into a 
coherent narrative is considerable, so 
that the simultaneous publication of 
two histories of Roman Britain repre- 
sents something of a landmark. 

Indeed the appearance of an addi- 
tional volume in the Oxford History of 
England series is an event in itself. This 
new edition was undertaken in recogni- 
tion of the tremendous advances in 


Druids in the first century and the 
existence of an early frontier on the 
Fosse Way for example - but is rather 
too willing to accept the literal testi- 
mony of the literary evidence no 
matter how dubious or far removed in 
time the source might be from the 
events under consideration. In this 
respect, however, Dr Salway is repre- 
sentative of hi 5 generation, most of 
whom came into the study of Roman 
Britain via Classics. 

But Dr Salway's account is more 
than just an historical narrative, for he 
also attempts a lengthy consideration 
of the social and economic structure of 
the province. It is precisely in this area 
of study that one would expect the 
archaeological data to have increasing 
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The Monstrous Races in 
Medieval Art & Thought 
John Bloch Friedman 

'mJSi'Sf In moumatas and: : 

;• rs^nw^ni n r* reader, will 1 reedyfoo Amazons,* : 

^ ■ ■ • v ■ ■ " . " 

yrlLh dfoU style and broad erudition, *Prpressor Friedman has 
produced a lively chronicle or theta ciirlous creatures. But Us book Is 
di'im, il Is also about orir enduring Inability to view 
, Jlh^CUltures wii^t p Cej Udice.' ' ^ ’ Newsweek. Published July. 

Puritans Among the Indians •••.-• 
Accounts of Captivity & Redemption j 1676-1124 
Alden T Vaughan A Edward W dark , editors 

- SStSS tho ve vivid descriptions - by white j - 

5*Ji erS iifc^ Cjpt (ve by Indians *— of battles arid forced, marches, 
Indian lift In the wilderness, and hardships cri the American frontier 
They show the sbdsl and ideological struggle between the captors and : 
£3 •“P 1 ' “d dramatise every Puritan's spiritual struggle ft* ’ 


’ j - — , 1 , / v*s,jr 1 uiiiuii m - luiiutti struggle tor .1 

redemption. The edltots se$ the captivity narrative os a malorltteniry ■ 
form, and os a historical and rimhropologlcRl source. John Harvard * ' 
Library, Belknap. Published July, £15.00. 


importance, but this is not made 
: apparent. Indeed, to imply as he does 
i that those who study artefacts are not 
concerned to deduce facts about the 
' nature of the economy or way of life of 
the inhabitants is a total misrepresenta- 
tion of the aims of archaeology. 
However, despite these misgivings, it 
would be churlish to deny the contribu- 
tion that this study makes to the 
understanding of Roman Britain with- 
in its wider setting. 

Professor Todd s new survey is less 
ambitious in its scope, but less prone to 
bias against the use of archaeological 
data. Archaeological evidence is given 
due weight, notably in the useful 
summary of the pre-conquest period, 
and a healthy scepticism towards a 
number of widely held views is main- 
tained, although the infallibility of 
Tacitus as a source continues to be 
upheld almost without question. By 
virtue of Us shorter length (253 pages) 
and gestation period Todd s narrative 
is consistently more up-to-date than 
Salway's although more recent thought 
on the interpretation of the northern 
frontier does not seem to have been 
taken into account, and indeed a 
number of factual errors are evident. 
Nevertheless, this is a useful and 
generally well-balanced introduction 
to the period which will appeal particu- 
larly to students. 

W. S. Hanson 

W. S. Hanson is lecturer in archaeol- 
ogy at the University of Glasgow. 


; Architects 
! of war 

i Germany In the Age of Total War 
' edited by Volker R. Bcrghahn and 
t Martin Kitchen 
! Croom Helm, £13.95 
; ISBN 0 7099 01 19 4 

Entrepreneurs of Ideology: 
neoconservatlve publishers in 
Germany, 1890-1933 • 
by Gary D. Stark 

University of North Carolina Press, 
$26.50 

ISBN 08078 14520 

The Collapse of the Weimar Republic: - 
i political economy and crisis 
by David Abraham 
Princeton University Press, £21.30 
and £8.90 

ISBN 0 691 05322 7 and 10118 3 

The Hitter State: the foundation and 
development of the Internal structure 
of Ihe Third Reich 
by Martin Broszat 
Longman, £9.95 and £6.50 
ISBN 0 582 49200 9 an d 48995 0 

■ pie recent history of Germany is 

hardly a happy one. Its landmarks are 

j ,ost world wars and failed political 
systems. The four books considered 
here do little to improve this depres- 
sing picture: in them we see not the 
Germany of poets and thinkers, nor 
even of economic miracle-makers, but 
of the gravediggers of democracy and 
the architects of war. 

It is the theme of “total war" which 
provides the umbrella under which are 
assembled the essays presented in 
honour of Professor Francis Carsten 
®Jd edited by- Volker : Bcrghahn and ■ 
Mari|p K|ichch^ The beat 5;the con- r 
tributtons tothis volume' are very gbod 
n iffi*' Wolfgang Mommsen's essay 
on The Topos of Inevitable War* 
presents a challenging argument about 
the importance or public opinion in 
Paving Germany's road to war in 1914 , 

■8S£ e S? n l n P l for ils critique of 
Fritz Fischers interpretation Of this 

■ period but ako .for its wider implies- 

bara Marshall's dlteussion of geS 
the . collapse of the flSH, 
opnipation also; is- 

Ihnn 1 


cause us to reconsider both (he gener- 
ally accepted evaluation of Germany's 
motives for reaching agreement with 
Soviet Russia us "defensive" and the 
sources upon which such an evaluation 
is based. And Gunnar Boehncrt's 
analysis of retired German officers 
who joined the SS is very revealing 
about the relationships between the 
Nazi system and older, traditional 
elites. 

Other contributions, however, dis- 
play symptoms of a disease often 
afflicting Fesisdirificn : articles 

apparently written in u hurry, ns 
though the task did not merit real 
effort. Thus Marlin Kitchen, in his 
essay on paramilitary politics and Au- 
strian Social Democracy, has pre- 
sented a condensed version of a chap- 
ter from his recent monograph on 
interwar politics in Austria. Karl Diet- 
rich Bracher, in his contribution on 
the disintegration of the Weimar 
Republic, surveys historiographical 
trends since the publication of his clas- 
sic study on that subject 25 years ago 
and discovers that he was right all 
along. And George Mosse’s article on 
“War and the Appropriation of Na- 
ture" - which begins by asking “Why 
one more analysis of the First World 
War?" but never really answers the 
question - demonstrates the limits of 
efforts to examine the war experience 
solely on the basis of literary sources. 
Perhaps this sort of unevenness is the 
price that must be paid when compil- 
ing a collection of this kind; fortunate- 
ly, this volume contains contributions 
which have made that price worth 
paying. 

Not war, but the intellectual back- 
ground to National Socialism forms 
the subject of Gary Stark's enquiry. In 
his aptly titled monograph, Stark 
approaches a familiar topic from a 
new angle, as this is a study of the 
neoconseryative movement structured 
around a discussion of its leading pub- 
lishers. Yet, although he offers both 
insights into the social functions of the 
book trade and some fascinating detail 
about neoconservative pubfishing, 
Stark presents rather little new in the 
way of interpretation. 

The book focuses upon five pub- 
lishing houses. In fact, much of it 
concerns two of the most influential 
neo conservative publishers: Eugen 
Diederichs, the sun-worshipping aes- 
thete who dreamt of replacing tawdry 
contemporary politics with a "dicta- 
torship of the intellectuals”, and Julius 
Lehmann, the gun-toting crusader for 
racialist neoconservalism who was 
actively involved in Hitler’s 1923 
Putsch attempt. Some of their antics 
indeed make fascinating reading, but 
after covering their respective atti- 
tudes towards Wilhclmine Germany, 
the First World War, the Revolution 
and the Weimar Republic, together 
with their publishing programmes at 
each step of the way, Stark's narrative 
tends inevitably to become rather 
repetitive. 

. Stark is certainly correct to under- 
line the importance of neoconserva- 
tive publishers in disseminating in- 
formation about the loose movement 
of which they were a part, in lending 
to that movement an aura of respecta- 
bility arid legitimacy, and in preparing 
the intellectual groundwork for the 
“Third Reich”. Yet he finds himself 
unable to come to grips with the ques- 
tions which really matter: How were 
the neoconservative messages re- 
ceived? How many people did they 
reach and what impact did they have? 
One dan sympathize with Stark, who 
admits that he was limited by a lack of 
sources which may have helped him 
^wersuch difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible question?. And he does offer a 
few tentative conclusions in these 
dlrectipns. Yet generally the impor- 
tant questionsget left behind, and the 

reader is left with another - well- 
researched and informative - mono- 

on5arism Ut * nte ^ ectua ^ precursors 

David Abraham’s analysis of the 
collapse of the Weimar Republic is a . 
work of a quite different order, a 
major intervention In a major area of 
debate. Taking full advantage of the 
vast amoupt of recent research into 
me social and economic sthictures of 
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r both the gutter- ignore. In presemS?"!^ 
on of Germany s analysis of the nolifiL LL^l 
agreement with Weimar Germany <* 

fens ivc and the amines various '■fraS? tt 
ich an evaluation "bines” and the cmS IM 
m:,r Boehncrls voloped within and h S* **- 
Licrman officers According to Abraham lbtt 

s very revealing ing the prosperous lMSft 
ips between the possible to fashion a “h^ dbtn 
Ider, traditional bloc" dominated by exnnrt ^ 
industries with the 

IS, however, dis- organized labour and the gruff,* 
a disease often quiescence of heavy industrv 
'if ten : articles shattered by ihe Depression. Bv iwf 

in a hurry, ns most of industry had b«n rtrkl 
I not merit real “do a corner (already inhabited 
Kitchen, in his rur “l interests implacably ODMwih 
politics and Au- social welfare provision anoio i& 
cracy, has pre- legration into the world economi 
ersion of a chap- ?nd the social foundations upon wtxt 


the Republic had rested could » 
longer bear the weight. 

The economic order which hi 
emerged dunng the 1920s proved™ 
tremely costiyjor the “dolniim * 
cial classes . The success of the SPD 
and its affiliated unions in consiiuaini 

Snrinlnnlifil- _ Jnnl.wli— v* 


Sozialpolitik - including compreS 
sivc unemployment insurance, bisk 
arbitration of industrial disputes^* 
Labour Ministry sympathetic is 
labour, increased wages and inctraef 
socia| benefits financed by inctewj 
taxation - obviously was oamagiuB 
many employers. However, rfima 
rural landowners and representaira 
of heavy industry had been fairiyt» 
sistently hostile to Sozialpom, tk 
“dynamic-export fraction'^ofindeaj 
could afford class conciliation dmiy 
the good years of the 1920s, and i 
fragile stability was built upon & 
group's dominance. 

With the onset of the econonscoi- 
sis, the drying up of American -cqft 
and the contraction of world mt, 
things changed. No longer could en 
the “dynamic fraction’' of ifldffi&j 
afford Sozialpolitik and.byeiteow, 
the pluralist democracy which allonj 
it to come into being. Ihe result mi 
growing determination to use the era 
not only to dismantle social fegishdos 
but also to eliminate ecooonitf] 
threatening political structures. Tli 
in Abraham’s view, was the bp: 
which drove the dominant sa 
classes, themselves unable to pmk 
mass political support for (hsr|» 
grammes, to accept Nazi parti^ 
in government. 

Of course there are points'™ 
Abraham’s analysis may be 
tioned. Among the moreserionsp* 
lems is the failure to examine 
military and questions of rearming 
Although he mentions ihC'ojN 
tangentially at a number of key 
Abraham does not lake up W® 
research on the Relchswehr.fi ^ 
ments programmes, its rdatwns^ 
industry and its place In utf Pr 
structures of the Republic. And.* 
all the discussion of industnu I ® 
agricultural elites, there is i uttfe®* 
tion of the economics of ipdm*“ 
firms and rural estates; 
approached as aggregates, they 

stltuent parts rarely probed, a 
generally assumed that interest “r 
rations actually repre^nt^^ 
ticulnted the interests of all inwejj 
claimed to represent. Committed** 
general theoretical model, it . 
difficult for Abraham to 
quate account of day-to-^y 
manoeuvring or the specific cojkp 


to expect that level or aamrrj $ 
same time not to lose ^ 
forest for the trees. 
has produced a work of major 
ance, the most Uluimnatjiag an^» ^ 
the collapse of German dem^ w* 
have surfaced in a long mWvj.j.fefi 


. Harvard University Press 

126 Buckingham Palace Road, London SWI W9SD. 


have surfaced in a long 
Praise is also due totbegffii. 

of the English translation 

Broszat’s The V 

translator . John HMjJv JLp-ir 
accomplished a task which. 
complexities of Broszat 
prose, few would bav^JJ JJ 1 # 
First published ^ 
this is probably the bej “Jg- d 

on the structure and , U_» 

the Nazi state. At the saj ^-rfdiitr 

an important contribute ^ 

currently rfiging a™ 0 "? J, 
torians about no*«J J nsofpt^^ 
should examine stmcttOTS or 
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Prefosor B»m Nhbft, profewor of German nt 
S Andrew* universiiy. is lo lake the chair of 
LanauagM ai Cambridge. 
rSnt j!yT Drazan. head of the roholics 
crop to ihe deparlmcni of mechanical cn- 
gjKerina, Univcitiiy of Surrey, has been 
Jopoinied lo the chair in mechanical cnginecr- 
(2 ii ihr Universiiy of Wale* Institute of 

^ri°ui 0 &rofessor al Ihe Univers- 
ity of Reading has been conferred upon the 
[}4owing! 

Pp/eaar Charles W. N. Miles, professor of 
uMc minagement, subsequently land manage- 

^J^ior E. Victor Morgan, professor of ecu- 

fnfmor Tun Frost, professor of painting. 

Dr I. K. M. Smith ha* been appointed to the 
chair of veterinary microbiology and parasitol- 
ogy Il Ihe Royal Veterinary College, London 
too October I, 1981. 


XC Dd5 wen wuujcucu uij j-rutBSSUT r. Ki 
Be9. in recognition and appreciation of his 
Kivta to the uiilve rally. 

Dr R. N. Bslley i* appointed to a personal 
Efi&ssonhip in Anglo-Saxon Civilization al Ihe 
uehmily of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Hr G. Jabej is appointed to a personal profes- 
icaUj] In prehistoric archaeology from August 

to Aha J. Reynolds has been appointed to a 
penoni) chair in the department of mechanical 
uginining at Brunei Universiiy. 

Mr Stanley S. Stsal principal of the Rnvens- 
v»d vniage and Centre of Special Education, 
Chmthome, Berks has been appointed to a 
anly creilcd Ravenswood visiting profes- 
ratip of Special Education at Bulmershe Col- 
bp of Higher Education, Reading. 
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Belfast, The Queen’s 

Computer science - £80.000 from the Wolfson 
Foundation for research on a speech accessed 
uaia base, under Ihe direction of Professor F. I. 
Smith and Dr R . Linggard; - £23.088 from the 
Atom Ic Energy Authority 
( Kut her lord and Appleton Laboratories) for re- 
search on a portable Pascal-plus system - furth- 
er developments, under direction of Dr D. W 
Bustard. 

Civil engineering - £«!.«*) from the Walton 
Foundation for research on small scale commer- 
cial applications of wave power conversion, 
under direcuon of Professor A. E. Long. 
Electrical and electronic engineering - £29,540 
from the SERC for research on miemsirip 
ft-pon network design and performance above 
\-hund. under the direction tif Dr J. A. C 
Sicwau aiid Dr J. M. W. McBride. 

Mechanical and IndusIrJal eiurneerfna - £43 J59 
from (ho SERC for research on laser dnpnler 
anemomeiry applfed to unsteady flow in fC 
jmgme ducting, under the direction or Professor 
O P. Blair and Dr r. S. Donaldson. - £13,619 
from (lie SERC for research on industrial 
robois in the manufacture of acrospocr struc- 
tures from composite materials: A preliminary 
Study, under direction of Dr G. I. Wright and 
Dr P. J. Armstrong. 

Child Health - Dr “Nina A. J. Carson £10, «M 
uom the Eastern Health and Social Services 
Bob ru for research on a study of the molecular 
form* in cystathionine synthase deficient 

hnmivtralllturia t nLplo.LuU. r. . ■ 


Appointments 


Professor A. L. Crombie 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

la The THES (September 11) Professor A. L. 
Cranbfe was shown as being appointed dean of 
K ntffital school. This should read associate 
«u of ihi medical school. 


Forthcoming Fvcnts 


■Characters in Search of an Editor’ - Scan 
Magee (Scolar Press) in Ihe 1981 Beatrice 
Warde lecture looks at the history of copy 
preparation from the earliest printed books 
through to Ihe word processor. At 6.30 p.m. on 

denied 22 ° CI0ber 1,1 s,alio ' ier5, Hall. Lon- 
* * * 

‘Industry and Engineering Education 1 , to be 
held at the University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
on Friday October 16. The conference will 
cover Btsl degree courses, recruitment, Indust- 
rial training and career development. Particular 


attention will h e paid to tho methods of consul- 
tation and co-operation between industry and 
. academic departments. Contact Professor 
Maunder. Newcastle 3285M, eat 2200. 

* * * 

■To calculate, communicate, command and 
remember . the Christopher Hinton lecture by 

c ii Ro ^ rt 9 a S? 0n * a vice president of the 
Fellowship of Engineering at 6.00 p.m. on 
Tuesday September 29, at the Institution oi 
“® nwn Sav °y l^cc. London 
WC2. The lecture surveys tire impact ot elect io- 
nic technology on industry, commerce, govern- 
ment. and society, 

* * * 

“Control or Government Intelligence Agen- 
cies: the American Experience'. Thomas I. 


Saturday September 26 

w^S^ , ^ educa,,onAScrond 
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12,40 Fundamenials or human geography Whu fiani 
Haling? ID204; prog 16). 

11.0B Ocaaaography. Whales and Whaling (S334; 


1>.06 Oceanography 

P«°g 15). 


piog 15). 

Ecology. Qriu and Cereal Ecmysiemi IS32J; 


lajo Ecology. 
RADIO 


1.66 Langu^o In use. The Dictionary Maker* fE263; 

LIB Knrlcuhirn iferign and devek>wneni. The Dis- 
abling Profenloa (E203; prog 22). 

1.56 Patterns of InequaAy. Reform from the Gnu 
Roots (D302; ptos JO). 


Roots (D302: p‘n 
6B6 Modem art from 


to the present: iiyfoi and 


uxtil hnpUcailom. Tho Impact of Amorkan 
Pop Culture In the flfllot (A35I: proa 16). 
7.16 Making some of Kciety. Approaching ihe 
EsanfDiOl; prog 31). 

7JB Con tempo raiy times In education. “AD 2025" 

RADIO 4 7vH>)“ A ^ (EZOOi TK ° 8 m 

7.1B dandle*. Feedback on Home Expurlmonis 

S 299; prog 15). 

in’* relipous quau. Retrospect on ihr Coune 
(AD208; prog »). 


7.30" Conllicr In ilia family. Juvenile Couil. 2 (P253; 

1B.B0* lyjfems poriannance: human factors md syc- 
temi Failures. Mental Health - WbHilugham 
(TD342; prog 13). 

17.1B Research meihooi in education and Ihe social 
retem. Reporting ihe Findings (DE304; prog 

DAO Ttre handicapped nenon In the community. The 
SwedUh Fokiu (P2SI; prog 11). 

18.06 Cognitive development: language and thinking 
from hlnh lo HdoleKencc. Deugn Tor Science 
Teaching (E362: prog 8). 

18.30 Science (oundillon course. Quantum Theory - 
Standing Warn and Energy Levels (S10I: prog 

RADIO | (VHP) 

B.BS* Seventeenth century England: a changing cul- 
ture 1618-1689. A dunging Culture IA20J. 
prog 16), 

B.1B Science and belief: from Darwin lo Einstein. 
Reflections on Ihe Meaning of Gvolufloo: A 
View Tom nil the Furure (AJBIt prog IS). 

BJB* The dovetoproent of iniinimrnti end iheir 


(AD208; prog 24). 

Tbe Enlightenment. French I8lb Century 
[is Public and Crlildim (A204; prey 30). 


^^^w ,t Sg k 1s) cwmBi Founda,U>n 
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(D3a5 ‘ A ** ul * on Identity (I) 
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B.1B An Boeing nupulailon. Demotrapfilc Ageing 
ud Economic Dependency iP2}2: prog 16). 
83B Solids. Ifqukh and gate*. Ice and Olnceobgy 

( ST28S: prog 4). 

I IVHh 

28.16* The rbc of modernism In musk 1890-1933. 
Muilal Structure la Vaitte (A30S; prog IS). 

Monday September 28 

BBC1 

BA0* a ere [la. Nature « Nurture (S299; prog IS). 
7.05* Biology, brain end behaviour. Mechanisms of 
Pain Relief (SD286; prog II). 

BBC2 

6.40* The Enlightenment. Chardin and tbs Female 
Image (ASM; prog 15). 

7.0B* The rise of modemlun In musk 1890-1935. 

Paris: La Belle Epoque (A308; prog IT 
7 JO* World PoUlka. S&ilctuml Power: 2, Cultorel 
Penetration (D233; prog 10). 

1BJ0* Polkiee, people md idmlnlitrptlon. TJie 
Ombudtman (D336; prog 7). 

17.18 Thu nature of ohemutry. Nitrogen Fixation II 
{5304: prog 30). 

17.40 Introduction Id pure mathematics. Convergence 
IM203; prog 301. 

18.06* Mithematlca foundation coune. A Non- 
Euclidean Universe (M10I; prog 28). 

1B.80* Food production systems. Managing (he Desert 
Margin (T273; prog 8). 

RADIO 3 {VHP) _ . 

B.BS* An Introduction to calcutui. The Enmlnadoit 
.(MS283; prog 8). 

BilB Social work, community work and sodety. 
Women’s Aid: Can the Law Help? (DE2M; 

BJB Hements of music. Recognising Structures 
(A241; prog IS). _ - . , 

23.18 Arts fouitt&tioD course. Folk Song and the 
Co In posers (AIM: prog 31) 

29.36 Ad using population. Demwraphk Ageing 
and Economic Dependency (P232; prog tot- 

23 JO Systems behaviour. Modelling Biological Sys- 

28 JO* S^ten^arTbMei In ethicsUoti. M AD aC5' 
Pert 2: "A New Xanadu (E200: prog 16). 

Tuesday September 29 

qBGT 

B.40* Bkrfo^: form and function. Transport |S2U2: 
7JS* SjWMM^behayiour. A Blalogkal Sjnmn: Re*- 


music. ■lonSstton” fA304: prog IS). 
Computing and computers. He Computer and 
Sodoty (FM951: grog 12). 


28.33 Mlcroccooomlcs. Coifirniporaiy Views oo Wel- 
fare Economics (D222; prog 12). 

28.68* Patterns of Inequality. Reform from tbe Orw 
Roots [D302; prog St). 

00.16* Dedsloa making & Brluin. The Office of Ibe 
Prime Minbter: Pari I (D203: prog 30). 

0DJ6 Industrial ralslloiis. Management Penpctllvu 
(PT28I; prog 10). 

RADIO 4 (VHR 

28 JO* Elements of _mn»lq. Recognising Structures 


f A24I; prog 15). 

Art and envirom 


environmcni (TAD 292; prog 16). 


Wednesday September 30 

BSC1 

8M m Environmental control and public health. 
Axbeaiot - A Problem Product (FT272; prog 8). 

7.06* Tbe Earth: structure, composition and evolu- 
tion. Early Earth Evolution (5237: prog. 15).. 

7 JO Graphs, networks and. design. The Location 

h Problem (TMJfilt prog J5V ’’ 

BBC2 

6.40 Malerish under sires). The Turbine Elide - 
Can Ceramics Succeed? (T35I; prog 15). 

7.06* Man’s religious quest. Krlihos and Christ 

7J0 >: iQ* >! and gates. Phare • Changes I 

16J0 ssn&ito. Shaking the Founds- I 
lions (AM2S9; prog 10). . 

17,16 Swieitu orpniudon: the thaeagemcni or com- 
pfeilty. IATA12): Negotiations In Tri Aviv 


Syttemi tKanuiwn: my 

pferiiy. PATA (2): NegDilalbmi In Tri Aviv 
n745; prog 10). . 

School mg and society. Education In Portugal 
(II: The Sniggle Begim (EJQ; prog ID). 

1 Surface and aedimemir» pcoeealru. Cate mu- 
dies in earth K*enre (SMS: prog II). ; 

' Earth science topic* and metho* tall. Red 
5 m Case Study 1: The Ototomy (83J7; prog 

Ani foundation course. Uni and Nature 
(Al 01; prog 3D). 


¥Hiir 


Sf^ Cdhr Wortan ^ 


fcSjV * Tbetapeutic 
.Attwk! the Meaning 


BA0* Bu tinea economic!. Continental Can at the 

7.0B Edueailoo^and' t£e?rben entironmenl. Examin- 
ing the Droadcasu (E36I; prog 8). 


I 3 tVnrl 

» re psychology. Language and Frames 
Music In tiude* 

Man communication and society. Jambs Bond: 
RoaBcsalng “1110 Spy Who Loved Me 

S IE353; prog 14). 

•kina' finaa of jddciy. Approaching the 

aSI”U!S- ' U. technology. 

Finishing the Coune ilTO |«og 8L 
The revoIwlMii of 1848. Class In England In 
1848 (A32I; prog »)■ . _ _. 

Curriculum design end development. The Dis- 
abSng Proftsiloni (EOT; (nog 22). 

Modmn art Ibwi 1848 » the preieftl: siyiei land 
soda] irapUmlons: Tha lm»a oi Ameijcan 
Pop Culture In thu FUtiei (A3II. pogj®- • 
aperies. Feedback on Home fetperlmeuts 
(5299; prog 15). 




Emerson. Line* professor of lew emeritus. Yale 
Unlversilv School of Law. in the David Glass 
Memorial lecture on social trends on Thursday. 
“£ 9. rto _ r . I al ? P7 1 will lecture in the Old 


Open University programmes September 26 to October 2 


C 525I. prog in), 
ndcii la riding space and linw Rclalitiiy Rules 

S J54. prog SS). 

iking senw or sodcit. Where Is Wales? 
(Din): prog 31). 

RADIO 3 [VHFJ 

6.1B* The Enllghtenroeni. French 18th Cenmry Art. 

Ill Publlr and Criticism (A2IU: prog ill. 

BJB People and work Work and Society (DE35I: 

23.1B Sd«rre foundaiiun coune. In Search of rhe 
Ullimilr Structure of Mnret (Still; prog I J). 
23JB* Language In ure. The Dictionary Makers (EM; 

25.86* EBUU and molecular biology. Comple- 
ment (S322: prog IS). 

00.16* Environmental control and public health. Pesu 
and Control IFI272: prog I5|. 


and Controi IFI272; prog 
0OJ6* Computing and computers. Tbe Computer and 
Society (PMS5I; prog 12) 

RADIO 4 (VHR 
2130 Murk: Interlude 

23.80* Hiuoty of archilNiiue and doden I89U-I939. 
Tbe Reform of the Skyscraper (A3ft5; prog 29). 


-- — — .. „ K „, n,„ illiuiu m inc uiu 

nicaire at the London School of Economics. 

* * * 

Ts An Incomes Policy the Answer to Unem- 
ployment”? Richard Layard, professor of eco- 
nomics in an inaugural lecture on Wednesday. 
LSH Cf * n Theatre ui ihe 

* * * 

"The Disorder in ftforld Money" The Right 
Hon. Haruld Lever. P.C. gives the LSE Sun- 
tory-Toyota lecture on Tuesday, Oduhcr 13 at 
5.JU pm in the Old Theatre. 


Thursday October 1 

BBC1 

B^fl* Seventeenth century England- a changing cul- 
ture 1618-1689. -Man nf Mode" (A2ft.t; prog 

7J0* The (uitdictppcd person bi the communiiy. Tbe 
5wcduh Fokus (P25L prog ll). 

BBC2 

6^0* The Earths physical rewurces. Wulcr Re- 
sources! A Case Stud)- (S2M: prog Id). 

7.06* An algorithmic Approach in computing Ex- 
uninaimfl Tutorial IM251: prog 9) 

7J0. Linear roaiheitiailci. Numerical Eigenvalues 
(M20I; prog JO). 

1M0 Evolution. Sesuil Selection (S3M: prog 14). 
17.18 An introduction lo materials. Transfurmci Cure 


luimucystinuria (pyriodoxinc responsive nntl 
nnn-icsponslvc types) using sit hi flhrnblost cul- 
i tires. 

Brunei 

□fochembtry - Dr K. Willaon - £27,252 from 
MRC for the study of I acute and chcmolhcr- 
jpcuiic uctinn of metronidazole uml mlsonWa- 
zulc on hypoxic cancer cells. 

Education - Professor W. D. Ft irn cutis and Dr 
R- - £24.00(1 from the Manpower Services 
Commission for the development of lest ma- 
terial and tcndiing packages in basic mulhcmn- 
tics. 

ElKlrlcnl eoeta wring - Professor I. Alcksatldcr 
nnd Dr I. Sionham - £44.650 from SERC lor 
Ihe exploitation of the Wlsard stand-alone pat- 
ient recognition system ; - Professor Q. Mus- 
grave - £13.443 from Greenwood Control Sys- 
tems for an EEC dnia base study. 

Institute of compulaUnnal mathtmatlrs - Profes- 
sor I. Whiteman - Iiy.OUU from the defence 
NGTE for a finite clement anulysi* of non- 
linear material behaviour. 


Friday October 2 


BBC1 

7.0B* Sehmding and rocleiy. Educelion la Portugal 
!UJ 0,6 2 ,ni M ,e , I ?•«'"* *EM12: prog 10). 

7J0 LbmjMTBdve paliile*. Seven Steps lo Rcvnlii- 
H pt , T «1"n: Great Britain (D232; prog 8j. 

M0 The nature of diemliuy. Conformailon in Pro- 
Win* II fS»M prog 32). 

7 06 WAItatMlks, Convergence 

7JD * A", jMMdHdHi 10 Mtcirfui. DUfercnriallna 
„ Frtkh fMS2RJ; prog 16). * 

1U0 ChSnec I| fHZn?!t |UUP jjj* cduMII,w ' A Second 
17.16* Materials mtder’iireii. Tire Turbine Blade - 
On Cmarnka Succeed? fTJ5t: prog 15). 
17.40* Advisory Programme for Apphram (2). Pre- 
ronog 1° Study with the OIL 


TWwtiierh century poetry. Poetry In Public 
(A3A6: pros 14) 

Surface and sedimentary processes: care nudisi 
Ig earth .Kien™. Red Sea Loot Study 3: Tbe 


Oeaphvste 
J IVHF) 


<SJ35: prog 17). 


BJJS J 7 * _ l, * n, *i2ffiP ed ptnon Ibe community. 

I.I.O.P. (KSl; pmg it). ' 

B.1B* Man^retigloui qucii Retrospect on the Course 
tADZOX: prog 24). 

8 - 38 ftreonahiy and learning Handers Analysis 
(EOT. prog 30). 

S-2L P'Ptnic chcmkiiy CM A 45 1524*. prog S) 

22.38 leduiulat (eljtiom. Management Pcrspeciives 
tfTtal: proa 10). . 

Z2BB Conflict and arobih'ly- fa the devehrpmenl o| 
"Kjem c I7W-I9TO, Panpcctive |4) 

(AJW: prog ffi). 

(tali' The tfloHal computer. Ttte Snecimen Exam 
Paper (TM22I: prog 16J. 

0O.3B* Systems behaviour. Modelling Biological Su- 
tems fTMI. prog 7). ' 

* rtpaolad programme#. 


UNI VERSITY OF DAR ES SALAAM 
TANZANIA 

ACONFERENCE 
FOR EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNERS 

"Education for Community Development." 

APRIL 11th - APRIL 16th 1982 

Papers from: 

Tanzania, Kenya, Ethiopia, Thailand, U.S.A., 
United Kingdom, Papua New Guinea. 

Full details ere available from the conveners: 

W. I. Ozanne & Associates Ltd., 

74 Billaslay Lane, BIRMINGHAM B13 9QU, U.K. 
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Universities 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 

Teaching Appointments 

(Amended Advertisement) 

Trio National Untanily of Slngocor* has amharfced on a rapid expansion 
pio^imnui and invito* application! for luclilng oppointmania to all III B fa cull tea - 
Am B Social Sctanwj, Sciatica. Medidiw. Dimbvy. Law. AicHtociuis O 
Burfdng. Engbra«fng, Accountancy 6 BiirinessAtin-ibilsiialrgn. 

WMe acadarnic staff iviiibaacvolnted to dl Faculiioa. raeiuitmsni win ba stepped 
up aspacUlly In tho following departments wtiara larpar numbers of cuff ara 
■aqtniBd' 

Accountancy 

Business Atfirimitration 

Compuigi Sdancs 

Economies B Staiiatlca 

Engidh Language B LHaioture 

MarhafnaticsS 

Sociology 

AicNuciiirs 

Budding St'tnca 

BuiWtno & Eattw Management 

Candidates mini poaaoaa a PfiD degree or rotovant hlghar prcfoulonil 
quaMteaitoni; airapt theca applying lu the Dstuifmanis of Accountancy. Law. 
Putting Ct Eaiuffl Minagamsnl and tha School of Aichlterluia should pouati at 
feul a rehnant Murai'i deproa and/or prafosstonsi qualifications Groei annual 
onwlunranr* range as foRowi 

Lecitnai ' 5*26060 49050 

Senior Lecturer SJ43090 ■ 74BEO 

Aaanciaia Piotosioi S 564830 88600 

Professor 5178440 102090 

Mfgfl 1 543. 66 approx, f 

Tha etmmancfeig salary la. dependent on the carufidata'a quafltlc* lions, 
npsrianreaitatavtaMspiwtaKno'fl offend. . 

SlaH may undartafca consultation woih. aubfsci to tha approval of the University, 
end i sun up to 00% of ih air annual gyttaa salary In any am yaai For appohnmonta 
U tha Faeuhlas of ModWna and Danostry. tuccouful canddatea with a baric 
jiwllcaJ or dantal dagraa and racoflnfiad hlgtior prof as dona I ar a ca domic 
qualifications nlmni U tho dlaclpfino In which they am uactang may opi for a 
monMyfixodstiowanca in tieu at consultation faao. The ratssof lined allowance are 
MfaBwra: 

Lacturar • S43S0 - BI4G0 

Sank* Leciurar SS750 

Associate Prote&oi 5*1260 

Protasaot 6*2000 

BaH may bo conrittorad for tanun appolnui^m after an Initial contract of 3 

K . Laava and medical bnfte ata prmridad. Undue ilia Unhreralcy'a Acadamfc 
PtouManl Fund Schama, fha naff mwnbar contributes to tho Fund at the 
prasent nu of 22% Of Ms monthly non aitory subltct to a maabnum of S4BB0 
p m., and tho tlnhwrity contributes 20 >% of hta monthly gross **laty. Tho sum 
co tha ilalf mmboi'icrttni In ih* Fund may Kw withdrawn when ha ItevM 


Mnwing co tha staff mmboricrttft In tha Fund rrav ba withdrawn whan ha ifema 
gp.gyMfhfatoVsfo ponnantutily. Other banof Its Induds: o seWno-ln aftawanca ol 
SJ10C&2COO. an. education atlimrsnco In rsspscl of chUrerVa achooting u tha 
Wuil of 76% of basic school faao subject to a maabnum of S9t2.0Q0 p.a., 
raAridbwl housing at rentals tvtmng from 4100-3S) p.m . passoga assiittnc* and 
baggaos alowiiKO for transportation of poisons) sHscta to Etngapora. 

AapOcahon lorms and fuHhar Infonnadon concerning wm and cond it Iona of 
canneo, waiting environment and other academic matters may be ofaiainod fronr 
MiR.E.Shaima Tho Association of Commonwoeliti 

MKtm Univorihlaa IAppta-l 

IfUS Ouacaaea OfRta 90 Gordon Square 

ECbaihamBnat London 

LindonBWI WCIHOPf ' 

Tat 01-238 4 M2 Teh 01-3*7 0672 

Ifto RecnriuMM Unit 
National II nJvarsltyafStoigap ora 
KsmfUdgs 

8fngapor«0BI1 tHESI 


fu^iMd research, atuaotifiB support from the re&esrch coupcas, j H 

ewodafiona, Indus try end overseas agendos. 


UNIVERSITY OF NAIROBI - KENYA 

ApplcatJona are Invited far rha fauowlng posts In the Faculty of Law: — 

1. Professor in the Department of Public lew. 

Applicants muii bo ditfngutihad academics of long standing In teaching and 
raieirch at University level The appointee will be required to teach and to direct 
end supervise reuarch to bath undergraduate end postgraduate students, as well as 
to provide leadership In tho development of courses In tha Department. He/the will 
also be expected la assist In the administration of the Department end the Faculty as 
a whole. Special const derail on wlH be given to candidate* whom research and 
teaching Interests era In any two or more of the following Helds: Public International 
Lew. Private International Lew, CociaritulfanBi Law and unveinmenl. Environmental 
Lew, Revenue Law. Lew of tho Sea and Criminal Law. 

2. Associate Professor In the Department of Commercial Law. 

AppUcsnti mutt be distinguished acadamka with extensive teaching end tesearch 
experience, preferably at post doctoral and Unlvaralty laval. The appointee w<H be 
required to direct and supervise hoth undergraduate and postgraduate students' 
laaagrch, as wail ea provide feaduxhlp in the development of the courses offered by 
tho Doponrrwnt. Theta courses Include: Contracts: Commercial law; Insurance 
Law; Banking and Negotiable Instrument, Lew; International Trade Low. Burinaso 
Association!; and Intar national Economic Low. 

3. Associate Professor in the Department of Private Law. 

Applicant! must bo dialing ulahad academics, with proven experience In teaching 
and rawaich ar University level. The appointee will be required to iBscn end to 
direct and supervise toMSfch to both undergraduate and poet-graduate student!, as 
weR ao la provide laodsrihlp In the deva toprrwnt of the Department. He/ihe will also 
b» expected to astiai In tha administration of the Department end the Faculty aa a 
whole. Special preference w*l be given to applicants whose research and leeching la 
In any one or mare of the following fields; Lew of Civil ablfgatlani. Family Lew. 
Jurisprudence. Ton and Ten Law. 

Salary acefaa: Professor KC 5,4006,600 pa. Associate Professor KC 4.800 0,700 

E g {KEI - Cl. 23 alarfngl. FS6U. Non-contrlbutarY medical scheme: subsidised 
During or housfciy altowancu: family paseagei. 

DeiaHd appUcationi 12 copies). stchidTng a curriculum vliae and naming 3 
relate ea. should ba sant to the Ragisoir (Recruitment end Training). University ot 
Walrofil ?5 Bo« I5i§?, Nairobi, Kenye. to arrive no liier ifian 2S 6clobn Iffll. 

. •^ifio.uiliA Itf.tauent III Ur. VKIUKT BOO Klllu 4 IV flip LUflllltilllRf lClt 

Inrernetlonal Coopa ration In Hlghar Education, Tha British Council. Higher 
Education Division. 90/91 Tottenham Court Hoad. London W1P 0DT. Further 
details ate available (ram either address. 

THESI 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

Applications an Invited for the fotiqwlng pasta: 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP 

COMMUNITY MEDICINE (available 1/1/82) 

Medical practltionor, preferably poeaesabig a Maher qualification In public health or 



UnharMty of Zimbabwe. P0 Box MP 
IP- Maunt SfHfbU'V. Zimbabwe, or- from the Asao elation of 

Commonwealth JJnltraraHIei (Appta.L 38 Bordon Squara, London WC1H OFF 
lubmlttad by U October 1B81. 



THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNfVERBITY OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OP ELECTRICAL AND 
COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEERING 

SENIOR LECTURER AND 
PRINCIPAL/SENIOR 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTOR 

A vacancy asiau for o Senior Lecturer In 
Communications for th* degree courts . A 
Ngiw degree and tsoetjing quaffkadan 
prffaftod.: Into attain, sataiyto und 
■ cbnwninl(»notyi , raq«li*d. ■ /, PricdpriJ , 
BtinhkTarAwricel lAstruoiof Is 

. 01 cloths in’’ . Cotntnunfcailbri 
bAtfnMithg codrse. Pu« prohaokmai and 
leaching quhllflqailona required. 
Exp*rl«wa In brqadoaiting or tplephory 
pralarad.- \ - 
BdNiV: 

Sonlof Leahirarkl 7,695 

Principal Taahnfcal Insfructar KI7.B9S 

^Tecjtracal'nstructor^ 1 ^ 

IKI » BtgO.80231 

A^ntnram towi' ^ d^ Bfl{ | upon 
queffllcatnvuend ktpurianca. . 

bonrtre Injuria A are airy of 24% tuod. 

•ff. ■P jw’wmpttt and, npaftMon- 

larai, laare ferae for rite naff rtiember 
.ahdf amity afttr IB nwntha qf wvlee 
MiHthg-bi and pul etowaiKea, ih wrahtr 

."S" InT'lS 

■PP^etfhria (two copies) wtth~! 
cuTriauhqn vluy togeth*r with tha 
I!£ir2 * ^f**,**. 01 ***** refer t*s 

Wnoe'^SriS3lJ U ^' 


University of Melbourne 

LECTURESHIPS 

(Limited Tenure) 

.'V’v.:\/'ln:th8.- ’•/. ■•••-,' 

Department of Italian 

Applications are Invltid for two 
Lectureaftfpa lUmftad Tenure) In Italian. 
The fWda of moat Interest an those of 
wriy I here lure up to and Including the 
Ranatartroa period end of modern 
ataratura. The appointees may also be 
required to participate In the 
Dopeitmoni B language teaohlng. 
AppUcanl* should possess a higher 
»B«« and esperlencB of teaching at 
tottfary levri. They should have active 
rataarch Interests. 

Mtf dona vriH 

pvlnnm ^ ,A,9 - a5l, -*^- t ® 7 

^.Ft alhst Wormellort. regarding dairiis 
S! *jy ll ? l *W.P | 0Mdura end HnS 


Appoints twWinl' tn the Unfurl 

esawsfikiSrS: 


UNIVERSITY OF GUYANA 

Appticationa are Invited for tha following pcau: — 

1. PROFESSOR OR SENIOR LECTURER mth. Dapertmonal 
Elaotrfoal Engineering. Applicants lor the Professorship must produce aridm ol 
exceptional leaching and engineering research and have good edmlnktrativsetilN. 
Preference will be given to those with e Ph.D. Applicants for tha Senior Lschseth^i 
must have at least a second degree and produce evidence ol research. They timid 
have had soma Industrial exporience. The appointee wBI be required to Midi In ora 
or more of the following Helds: Digital Systems; Communication Byawns; I mini- 
ma ntaiton end Control. 

2. 8ENIOR LECTURER In Structure) Engineering In the Depertnwof 
OvU Engineering. The appointee wUI be requited to conduct two courses: ID Theory 
of Structures: (U) Advanced Structural Anelsla and Design. These courtesere lor 
IotbI year B.tng. degree itudente. Appllcenta must have at least a pougredurii 
degree In Structural Engineering, evidence of research end Industrial eiperime. 

3. SENIOR LECTURER in Theory of Michlnii end Mstsrkls h tie 
Department of MechanclaJ Engineering. Appllcenta must have el bail s Maun 
degree with both Industrial and academic experience. 

A tour of duty of at toait one year Is required. Sslsry scales (under revlswl: 
Professor G420.B2D- 24,420 pa. Senior Lecturer G4I0.7BO-I8.64O pi |£1 «t»*g ■ 
GIB. 631. The Higher Education OivMon may provide saury suppiamsmilkw m 
range £26000-6000 pa laterilngl Inormelly tax-free). 

Detailed applications (3 copies). Including a curriculum vitae and wring 3 
r stores*, should ba sent to the Personnel Division, Unhertity of Quysni, F0 Ba 
101110, Georgetown. Guyana, to eirhra no later than 21 Ocofaet 1881. taffcinU 
reskfent In UK should also send 1 copy to the Com mills® for Inarm Cots) Co- 
operation In Higher Education. The British Council. Hlghar Education DhUoiL 
80/01 Totten hem Court Road. London WIP DDT. Further d stall, ere irebblg from 
either sddresa. TH K) 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 

Applications are Invited for the post ol 

Senior Research Fellow 

In tha Centre for SoeW RBssareh 

The Centra for Social Research la e new 
Institution within iho Unhntrify and Is 
located In Zomba. The position la tenable 
In January 1902. Appllcanta must have s 
luatw segue m an academia discipline 
related hi the research eoihrillet a I the 
Centre. Passible dlsefpHnag Include 
sociology, emhropalogy. economics. 
Political sclenco, geography, planning or 
development studies. A PhD. Is preferred 
but m MA with proven experience la 
acceptable. In particular candidates 
should have skills in ihe quentillallve 
aspects of Socle) Research and have 
soma demanaiiafale espcrlenca with both 
survey research and evaluative ro search. 
This Is a senior position wfthki the Centre. 
While tha Senior Research Fellow is 
directly responsible to the Centre's 
Direaior, tho ability to work In h research 
team, both with the Centra's professional 
staff and with redaarcharB In various 
government ministries Is required. Tha 
research prefects will vary over a wide 
range of taplca end will require e variety 
or research techniques. Promotion of tho 
Centre end exanelon ol research sctMtlai 
within the University system are major 
reap on ltd life*. 

Salary scale: MK 6,500-0.300 plus a 
university addition In tango MK 1,620- 
f.UM pa itaxable in Malowil. (£1 elating 
" MK 1.70). It la unlikely that tho British 
Government will, provide salary 
supplementation end associated bonallie. 
Gratuity of 16-20%: superannuation 
schema transferable with FS8U; family 
pesoagee: various slowsnces; biennial 
overseas leave; housing , 

Detailed applications <2 copies!, 
including s curriculum vhae and naming 3 
referee*, should be sent to the Registrar, 
Unhrarahy of Malawi, University OHIca, 
PO Box 278, Zomba, Malawi la arrive no 
later than 20 October 1981. Applicants 
tuldont in UK should also sand 1 copy to 
Ihe Commit lea for International 
Cooperation In Higher Education. The 
British Council, Higher Education 
Division. 80/BI Tottenham Court Road. 
London WIP DOT. Further details are 
available from either address. 

THESI 


MASSEY UNIVER8ITY 

Palmerston North, New Zulu* 

COMPUTER CENTRE 

Computer Scientist 
Systems j 

This vacancy Is for ona ol four posms I 
the area ol systems support. 
duties involved era deilgrt, dswtopw'- 
and maintenance Of utilliw 6* 
modifications to systami pm?*™* 
(comphars, operating lywant 
Importani pen of the J* ** _ 
developing reptacamants to 
which wlB be lost when a BBJOJiiP™* 
out In favour ofPRIMEaqulpminL 

Applicenu should hwei ■ 8^“^! 

dogreo or bettor, a /ably B" 1 ** , 

computing including Hu*«t 
languages, snd on ability » *** . 

sop orate S' or to cootww 
loam. Knowtodgo of ^ 

knowledge of PASCAk «■"*' \ 
assembly languages « 

advanrege. 

Tho salary septa* tv • 
Sciential are the wms 
grades ol Lecluror. In s 

Computar 6clefiti.i tat 4.MMH . m 
Computer Sciential 
Tho taHisI srisrv wll bas"" * . 
•coles da ponding on qurifeo*** 
ekparianca. 

Further daUlis i"* 

conditions of eppdnmwiw 
obtained front *h*J**Srt 
Commonwealth Unl ’ n 7*S r tuipf. 
30 Gordon Square. London . 

or tha Reglatrer of 
Applloatlons oioas on 23 0 6t5M J^jt 
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Universities continued 


University of Melbourne 

lectureship/ 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP 

(Continuing) 

IPEADVER TISED) 

In the Department of 
Computar Science 

AppGunts ■horrid hove a Ph.D. in 
Computer Science or equivalent 
tpidMcatiani. togather with a proven 
lb Sty and laattarihip In Computar 
Scant* 

The uKsaifu! applicant will be 
tqiKud to give lectures at both the 
undeigts dusts and grnduaie tavels and to 
(upetvlas pastgraduata atudenta in 
Computai Edsnre. Ha or riia will be 
tipecnd M pursue an active researrh 
pregnmma. 

Tht DsNrimint's computlrg licUIrles 
Mud, ■ PE 3240 end a VAX 11/780, 
both of which operate under UNIX Level 
1. in sddldan there are a number ol mini 
ind micro-corn purer sysiems. The 
compiffln ire ussd for raraeich end 
Htchlnglt |H tav* Is. 

Tha successful applicant wll be 
n pseud to take up duty on 1st July 1682 
■it won h pouible IharaaMar. 

Sttay wftiibi the ranges: IA19.B21- 
126.037 snd IA28.093-43O.9BS per 
inrun. An appointee ham Intareteia or 
owssn wm be eflgfcb to apply for 
suhrUKi with travsl and removal 
•rparaw. 

Further Information regarding 
dstifa of application procedures end 
conditions of appointment Is available 
ham tin Staff Office. Unlvaralty of 
Mitoums. PerkvWa. Victoria 3062. 
Auitrala. Or Tram the Association of 
Comma nwiiith Unhrersftfai (Appte.l. 
■ Gordon Square, London WC1H OPF. 
AppBratfona riosa on 1 Oaothtbar 


, UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 
CHANCELLOR COLLEGE 
Asekidora ire Invited for 2 posts of 

Assistant Librarian 

SI?? ?! "21" poseiWa - Aspirants 
tittjld bs grsdustea with approprisia 
JWryffaWwttani. Previous srperience 
b tanifn vd be an added advantage. 

J™ "Rulrad to work In 
Jhri *tUawfn B seailoni ol the 
AWcsna, Acquilltloni. Sertoli. 
WhjWBBfHsadara' Stwlen. 

JS. atpalrtote 

\ '“BO MK 1,320- 

VS/ISSJ t ,CI ala,lin P 

/ !i unn ^ v *■' ,h, British 
/ frrawsgea provide salary tuppta- 

h,non “- 

U0w,lal 


tat tfan Vfe^*** 1 ta airitra no 

OMfo, S^-LJLIjtar Education 
London tV|p tl?r? Coun 

■^BSSiSSr dW8,li Hra 

^ THESI 

Trinidad 

'•UCTUWnr* D o. - 


>wtfvas"iLf r0P c ,Vtll * l13,Jw,/ 

^^aSRja.*™ 


rjjM -... appoint. 

sSjfiBste i “pfcrt, 

S&'.'tatild £ naming i 


Totfe r . E «hiMtfon 

a&s££ ; c afs 

, • ' ■ ■ THeai 

.. ■ 

. .^teSY OP 

TtwSJlCatawi-- 


■Etfeai *fn.E52?i: 





KENYATTA 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
KENYA 

Applications are Invited for the pc,, 0 , 

, lecturer 

In the History Department 

m “®« »«« ■ Ph.D. bi History 
f" d •*« conslderabta ewortonce K 

ttWhSSTf 

S^^-itasrs 
SSSSLS fllw uni,0rl4kB Qlh " 

M-4.-MU 3.900 PS (K£1 = 
i'Jw, •J® ,lln g-> Family pissngei- 
^taWta* 1 houring: SSSF or FSSU- Ln- 
Bid « h »™- 

( °^ IL£b AfPLICATlONS 12 copies). 

vltt8ar W naming 3 
mieraos, ihould be sant to the Reglatrer 

4M44 ' SaboW '*1?* CafcB# - ™ Bo » 
Nairobi. Kenya, to arrive no taler 

m Tut S S Ch w 8r J 08 1 ' ApDNcanl1 fori deni 
Jn UK should alio lend 1 copy w th B 

2S2T* '"'•'MSonal Coops, arton 

Hlnhi h I2 ue * u ? n - 11,0 Brilllh Council. 
Hlghar Education Division. 80/91 
Tottenham Coun Road. London WIP 

XS52i d9,B " B B,e " m 

THESI 


KENYATTA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
KENYA 

Applications ere Invited | or b, b p^, o( 

, LECTURER 

In the Physics Department 

Applicants should be In possession of a 

fttc!! d 1 s ' 80 ,n Ph «ira or 

Phyetaa Education i preforably with a PhD. 

Etact?^ ^ spB<Hil Interesu in 
Elsctroncs, (he development of 
Approprlaia Technology, Phyelct 
Education end Geophyek? Candida ral 
with any speciality will be considarad 

Seto^ scata: * 2,3403.91)0 pa. (KC1 

Z El 23 sterling.) The British 
Government may provide Wiry supple- 
range C4. 072-7.428 pa 
■larlfngl lievtawred annually - NomuBu 
taa-frael and Biaocfeted benefits. Family 
SHFi SSSF or 
kriieni non ‘“ nl,fclJ, «v "Wflnl aid 

a PPfW«lB™ (2 coplesl 
fnokrdfng ■ curriculum vhae end 
naming 3 roferats. should be sent to 
Jh“ H*Bl!irar. Kenyatta Unheraltv 
College, PO Boa 4W44, NilrobLKsnyjL 
to arrive no later then 20 October 1M1 
Apiriliranta resident In UK ehoultf also 
1 "Wta ttB Commfttae far 
InitmeUonal Cooparadon In Hlghar 
Eduoatfon. Tha Brltlah Council. Hlghar 
Education DMalon. BOAi Tott.nhan. 
Court Road. London WIP 0DT. Further 
detalft era evallebla from thher 
Morott. 

THESI 

KENYATTA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
Applications ore Invited (or [he post of 

Senior Lecturer 

In the Phyaloal Education 
Department 

Appncann must be qualified tsachsrs In 
poesoHlan of refevani deg , oh or 
equhrelanta. Preference will be given to 
those wllh oonridanblo expartanca of 
leaching Physloil Education et Untverriiy 
level and wllh anpentoe In science 
oriented disciplines aueh es 
Bknnechenlce. Eaeroteo Physiology and 
Spoils Motflelna, The appointea wll be 
required lo oonduat undorgrsduaio 
coureea. Bupervfao graduilo siudonu end 
talilaiD plans (or rokilod leaearch work In 
Ihe Department. 

8atary*Ml O :Kfa,300-4.IK0ps(KEI - 

I 1 :? 3 . WoiBng.) I| b unllkaiy Kiel lira 
British Govern menl wll provide ssfary 
supplomqntation and aetootatad benefits. 

Wf«B«ai subridlaod housing; 
8SSF o/ FSBU: hon-cdniribuioiv inedlcal 
Aid schema. 

Detailed applloatlons (2 capias) 
Including a curriculum vitae end naming 3 
reform, should besom lo Ihe Registrar, 
University Cotoge, PO Boa 
43844, Nairobi, Kama, to arrive no taler 
than » October 1901. Appdcam, resident 
m UK should also send 1 copy u tha 
Commit lee lor International Cooperation 
m Higher Education. The 0|Mdi Council. 
Higher Education Divlalon, 80/91 
Totionliom Coun Road, London WIP 
0DT. Further details ere avals bit from 
ellhar address. THESI 

Kenyatta University College 
Kenya 

Application! are Invited for tira pool of 

PROFESSOR 

In the Home Economics 
Department 

ArpHcanta muit have a PhD In any of lira 
areas ol Home Economic*: Food* end 
Nutrition, Home Management or Clothing 
and Teatiloe with Unhrerrity leaching, 
Resaerch end Admlnfetretivs a (patience. 

The appointee wll be ox peered to oikr In 
Hmintatrative metier* ol the Department, 
leaching of undergraduate stud ami. 
Wpervfelop of graduate itudwii. and 
talltollng plana for research work In the 
Papartmem, 

. Setory*ca)a:KE6,40M,6«lpa.lK£l - 
£1-23 aterilng.l li [g unlikely that the 
“ritish Govern mem wll provldi salary 
aupplBmanution and Besoctolad benefits. 
Family pnssgse; aubtkflsad houring; 
53SP or FSSU: mn-cantrflxnory medwri 
aid scheme, 

DereHed sppllcsrione [2 oaplsal, 
mctudlng a curriculum vitae and naming 3 
raferqas, should be sent to Iha Regfetrar, 
Kanyatta Unlvorafly Coltoga. PO Box 
43844, Nairobi, Kenya, to arrive no taler 
inan 20 Ootober 1961 . Applicant* resident 
|n UK ahoufri also *ond ) copy to the 
cumrnhiso for imsmatlonaf Cooparadon 
h Hlghar Education, Tha British Council, 
Higher Education Divlalon, 90/91 
Tottenham Court Rood. London WIP 
DOT. Further dairita era avritabfa from 
attiier address. 

_ THE81 


CANTERBURY 

UNIVEHtalTV OF KENT 

II II ALT ll srii I'lr rs 
II LA E A ItC H * 1 1 NIT 

ItlACAItr.ll FELI.OW 

iSSTR .A?” ,t>F “ 5 

Application forms ithrur 

llrai-it™ n. S 'i, luf Ahm.isuI 
op p7 licet tort ^Tvh^uTd 

ibEFV* n «r iKn- 

Ploaai] quo to rnfarnneo A3S/B I . 

HI 


CAMBRIDGE 

. . urn Invllb.j I nr 

n rnm 1 . I ? 8a -, Th " (nitltlirr ^ 
Mr.n J S f 5 r ‘n-*«i vl.r- Oilii.-n- 
T?" , an t d "duretloiml rnvnnri.li. 
T»H< tutor will bn involved n> 

n'lonijl™' n ,n 1,10 AtlvoiKirtJ 111 - 
niome programnin. both full 
5" r J‘ l 'nie. in teachiii,! or 
.‘K* ■'“l r "»‘’“ re " fw hlqlior 
ueot-coa. Ill Diimr In-nnrvlcn 

3S7TSHSU: " ,,dtJI " “ r 2® 

Salary In ilm L'nlvemty inr- 
A^ U n r? 110 *’ £ 9.S15/£13.733. 

AppHrn tlon forniH end further 
??™ C '}l“ n r .. na r ho 'Jbtalnr-d 
jT am . * p* nirre tor n hr-crottirv 
Cambrldan Inntlium ot Edu, ul 
•tall. phuItBBhury Road. Cani- 
7 Closing darn: 

7 Ortobnr 1961. HI 


CARDIFF 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

TEMPORARY LECTURER IN 
MINING OEOLOGV 

th^SS'Jf^iP'SS npB ‘"Vllad for 

S!«ng q « u SK oPTSSSB. ,n 

Condiitnieit should praferably 
lievo ox|iarlence end rescarrfi 
‘"threats In the rielda or Eca- 
2? c. Bnd .. Exploration Qoolo- 
fly- “uertleo In Hydrocarbon 
Moloiy would - be an advan- 

Salarir will be at an 
epnroprlate point In the Lac- 
‘4ror\„ B B| flry ncala Cfi.oTo - 
£12,880 according to D ae. 
qua] If lea t Iona and experience. 

Furthar particulars may be 
abtalnad from tha Vice* 
Principal (Administration) and 

ps'fft.. u SW!'cFWrf£; 

Saptembar. 1981. HI 


SHEFFIELD 
TIIE UNIVBRS1TY OF 

IJF.rAHTMENT OF 
PROBABILITY 
AND .STATISTICS 
ytuiJstlral Educutlnn Proinrt 
110*191 

Appllcatlonfl pro Invited fur 
tlio pciBt «,f Ramrerili Asstalant. 
to work on n project In Ihe 
flbova dniiartmonl, funded by 
tlio Lnverliulmn Trust, la In* 
vast I gate currant provision and 
mnpluvinanl needs In Hid ata- 
tlalli-nl nduratlon and training 
of 16-19 ynar olds and to de- 
velop relevant tneclilnn mate- 
rials In appllcubli' ilatlallrul 
mrtlioda Tor tiaa In M-hcols and 
Furthar Education. Appropri- 
ate qualifications, kntnvledqe 
snd expnrlanco In statistic* and 
teachina arn required. Initial 
■Hilary In rannn £0070 - £7990 
a year un Range IA plus UBS 
benarit. Ten obi a for two year* 
from I January 1982 or .us 
noon aa possible thereafter, 
bacondmapl I'rom a present 
position would ba coruidarod 
aubJnct to- tha abovn salary 
limits. Panlrulars from the 
Registrar . Tim UnJvnrslty, 
bhefllnld SIO 2TN to wham 
applications iwlih lull curricu- 
lum vllafl end name* of thraa 
ndaraesl should be sont bv 16 
October 1981. Quote ref: 
R636/D1. HI 


u m&n- 


NEW ZEALAND 

UNIVERSITY OF 
CANTERBURY 
Chrlatchurcn 

DIRECTOR. COMPUTER 
CENTRE 

Application! ere Invited ror 
the above-mention ad million. 

The salary of the Director 
will be up to the 
profaHSorlDl salary, currently 
NZSS8.404 per annum: 

Appllcatlona dose pn • 18 
nocemfaar I0BI. 

Further particular* and Con 
d it tons of Appointment may bo 

sr&o's.iih tffsr. 

LoKdo’ri Vcih %rr. ““Si 


TRINIDAD 

UNIVERSITY^ OF^THt WEST 

TAN?*' L^WiFrS' 1 '‘tivASsK 

B 6f nnv cTt A l 

hi ENT. Apiill.nnt* ii iiMl lei 

£5i, l Xp , r ma £?.'{!£ 

‘-‘■ntp.in.U.v 

liASS r^ai38i" r -7j ,, ssi 

h « h Sn .,r |n. u [- 

K . Pnnilly pu issue 5. 

Study unit Travel Grant. 

. “OPllcailonB i2 

vflee unrt nl ni 'V n 0 wrlo'ltim 

ahouhl 5 referee-!, 

hln l i« . b i? •S'" “■ ■wm ns pusvl- 

Sf th* 'tL5r C rl? r »- k'nfversliy 

Hne‘ h TrtaS 5 L ln< l to * 1 . Sl All U-»- 

1 “ , , n . l 5 ntl ; Appllcnnts rn«|- 
cooi ,„ UK IK sho “! d “Ro eanil 1 
inP* _V? Comm It too ror 

llillw" 1 S2 U| Cftop^rntion In 
Council ^l JC h l ‘° r' . Thu Dr lttah 
*lc.n 90?q? h t M u S" ,l «h pivl* 
RnnJi ’ i 9 1 -.Tuttenham Court 
Road. London, VV1P oitt 
F urther detail! nro avallaul,- 
•roni either nddrosi y,. 


TRINIDAD 

UNIYERSITy'^QF^THE WEST 

J* r “ Invited for 
the. po at ol LECTURER/AS 9 l*s. 
b| A thI fc ECT L T REH IN BOTANY 
^-lenrr,^' , rj ,r, I n , on *. ol D k>lnqiral 
ffflM 1 - tenable rrom October 
Applicants must hold an 

Siss^ss* juirisr- * 

>ccomniodj?|on J^lSS^ 
allowance. Family peasant!* 
ta'rteS "nu Tr “ vel Oram. I)e- 
• nl* I t-i* p, I C “ * 10,1 ■ <3 coplesl. 
including e curriculum vjtao 
hn rt 3 referoc-!. should 

”» “J' “* «onn aa possible to 
the WmnCi*, Uni vo re" y of 
TrlnblSrt 1 ‘if* .1 81 Augustine, 
Trinidad. Appllconte resident 
UK shautd also send 1 cupy 
to the Committee for Intnr- 
K* Cooperation in Higher 
T . nrl,l “h Council. 
q h T„.^ u £ atlon Divlalon. ao/ 
31 Tottenham Court Road 
^}"don WIP ODT. Further dSl 
BddreSi? ■ va,, » bl ° frDln “Ithyr 


TRINIDAD 

UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST 
INDIES 



Are^unta n’t™ l *T T *" ,d 3 r 7 . " W - 

4W 5 l4?fa6 A ” l ’'i8?46 A , (< Si" ,, ffi 

■terlilig = TTS 4.37). FBSU. 
Uni urn Isliod aceom modal Ion or 
housing allowance. Family pas- 
sage*. Study and Travel Grant. 



TRINIDAD 

UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST 
INDIES 

Applications are Invited for 

In Geophysfca/Earlli Materials. 

Salary scale* (under review): 
Lecturer TTS 29.784 - 43.792 

H - Assistant Lecturer TTS 
• 136-36.404 ps. IJCI sterling 
“ TTS 4.46). FSSU. Unfur- 
nished accommodation or hous- 
ing allowance. Family ptliaar*. 
Study and Travel Oram. 

Da tailed application* (2 
copies), Including a curriculum 
vitae and naming 3 rerereea, 
should be lent os soon as poial- 
blB to tha Secretary. University 
of tha Wan Indlea, St Augus- 
tine. Jrinldud. Appllcenta resi- 
dent In UK should alio send I 
copy to the Committee ror 
inferaaiionaj Cooperation In 
Higher Education, Tbs British 
.Council, Higher Education Divr- . 
■ion. 00/91 Tottenham Court 
Road, London. WIP onr. 
Further details are avallab 
from ellhar nddreu. • H 


NEW ZEALAND 

v,cro MK TYOP 

LECTURESHIP IN ZOOLPOY 

A vacancy will exist Iran 
February 1982 far a Lecturer in 
Zoology with apeclal Inlet-rat* |n 
..... ‘ Application! 

are Invited front persons wllh a 
rtiMrch background In tha arol- 
ogy or behavioural ecology ol 
terreatrlal and-'or aquatic anim- 
al*. He/aha will ba as peeled 
teach ecological principle* in in 
rroductory -caurae* In toalooj- 
and ta contribute to tha 
■•aching or acoiogy lo senior 
aludenlB, including !upqrvta(on 
or Honour*. M.Bc. and Ph.D. 
atitdania. Tite Department hni 
excellent ratal lanililpa wllll gov- 
ernment biological research dn- 
partmanta in tils WaUlngLon 
area. 

Tha salary scale for I of tu rare 
Ip NZS19.838 p.a. ■■to-.S95.990 


Condition* of npp 
deluding method or appi 
obtained from thb 


c teflon or Commpn 
varsities (Apple ' 
Square. London 


i fhB A Ma- 
sai th -Uni- ■ 
6 Gordon 
H OPP. 


Fellowships & S tudentships 

-/W-Roetismpton \ 

*>c nstitute 


Dig by Stuart 
Fraebal 
Southlands 
Whltalands 




NOTICE 

TEACHER/HEADTEACHER 

FELLOWSHIPS 

„ ~ w K Ac ^ u,sar * “ d ln sP«ctora In LEA'a. It Is exp BC led that Fnbnwa 

a S dSf f ™? 1,Wir normBl du,i “ r °' 8 minimum of half a da v 

par weak during tom lima and during iha tenuis of tho Fallowahfn *nri 

b 2. ? , miIV *" •Atahtad by writing to th> Secretarv 
n? hl > alf t0n *! n f 1 ^ tut0 of H| B hw Education, Rlchardaon BulltHna 
gby Stue rt Collage, Roehampton Lana, London 8W1B 8PH. 


Polytechnics 


( p ersonn el 

OFFICER 

Salaiy Scale: NJC P02 (2-6) 

£ 11 , 517 -£ 12,690 

Applications are invited for this new 
appointment as Head of a recently 
reorganised Personnel Office which 
becomes available after the end of October 

The requirement is for a person with a high 
level of professional expertise and 
managerial ability to run the Personnel Office 
and to offer skilful and progressive advice to 
the Executive Board. Applicants must be 
appropriately qualified with several years 
experience of personnel 6nd industrial 
relations work, preferably in a major 
academic institution. 

Application forms and further details are 
available from the Staff Office, Museum 
Road, Portsmouth POI 2QQ or by 
telephoning Portsmouth 827681 Ext. 317, 

„ ar, d should be returned by 9th * 
October, 1981. 

i»: PORTSMOUTH j 
W- POLYTECHNIC J 

TheRjjytechnic 
ofNorth London 

DEPUTY 

ACADEMIC REGISTRAR 

ES*?" post on «Rlc rising to £12.500) and 

"?P l u ^ aUo, I procedoTe arc available from (he 

H2SSF8 1 ° fn « r * The Polyiechnlc of North 
London Holloway Road N7 8DB. 

Phone 01-607 2789 ext 2018. thess 

KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 

Senior Lecturer in 
Furniture a- Product Design 

Applications are invited from candidates who Nbvs Substantial 
eixpanenca in design to leach BAIHons) students In Furniture 
Design. Poet avoilable from January 1 1982. re 

SosSS® 1 ^. ^CIO, 122-02.630 inclualve. 

OrlohJS £1 8 P p,t S, atf0 . n f0,ma 1,0 »» raturnad by 19th 



tv 
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Polytechnics continued 


Vi 


Leeds 


POLYTECHNIC 


Applications are invited for the following temporary 
posts (to run from f January 1982 to 31 July 1983) 

School of Mechanical and Production Engineering 

LECTURER II 

In Production Organisation and Management 

To teach these subjects to BSc honours level. High academic 
qualifications are required and the aSllity to contribute to the 
developments of a part-time MSc In Production Engineering. 
School of Accounting and Applied Economics 

LECTURER I 

In Organisation Sociology 

To teach degree, diploma and professional courses relating to 
the public and private sectors. In particular to teach on a new 
joint degree programme — BA (Hons) European Studies In 
Finance and Accountlng/Diploma - BetriabBvvfrt - involving 
some visits to Germany- A relevant first degree « required and 
preferably suitable Industrial experience. 

School of Creative Arts and Design 

LECTURER II in Graphic Design 

Able to teach on BA Hons course in the subject area and with a 
special Interest In Illustration. 

LECTURER Min Fine Art 

To teach painting /sculpture on the BA Hons Course. 

School of Humanities and Contemporary Studios 

LECTURER II In Organisational Studies 

To teach communication skills end aspects of organisational 
studies and industrial psychology on a range of vocational 
degree Bnd certificate courses. 

SalBry Scales: LBCturer II: £6482‘£10,431 
Lecturer I :EBD34-EBS68 

Details from: The 8arvlcea Officer, Leads Polytechnic, 
Calverley Street, Leeds LSI 3HE. Tel: 0532 462365. Closing 
Date: 9 October 1981. Pleaae enclose s.a.e. thfs3 


THE QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GLASGOW 

(A Scottish Central Institution) 

LECTURER 'A f 

IN COMPUTING AND STATISTICS: « 

• * .* ' ’ ' • * ' .* ■ 

Post Reference 81I01RR 

SALARY SCALE: £B894-£1110O(Bar) - £11985 


This Is a new and challenging poet, established to develop a 
college baaed computer sendee. 

Further particulars and application forms for the above post, 
quoting the poet rafanence number, may be obtained from: 

The Personnel Office, 

THE. QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 

1 Park Drive, 

. Glasgow G36LP. 

The c toeing date for receipt of applications to Wednesday 14th 
October. 1981. 


BRISTOL 
POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OP LAW 

intrORANY LECTURER IV 
SENIOR LECTURER IN LAW 
- REF NO L33/B0 • 


Applications era Invited Tor 
I nli temporary past which fa 
available lor the 1SBI/B3 ioa- 


■ion. concur inn u soon a* 
posalbic and lenaf noting 31 
August 1982. Thu canon 
appointed should have a good 
degree In Law and a prafoa- 
aional qualification would ba 


an advantage. Taarhlna ra. 

E ulred will ba mainly Company 
aw anti Consumer Law to ser- 
vice couraaa but assistant in 
ulnar areas or Mercantile Law 
may bn called for. '■ 


othar areqa or Mercanllla Law 
may bn called, /or. '■ 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF WALE8 
POUT ECHNJG CYMRU 
Department ol Chemical 
Engineering ■ 

Head of 
Department 
Grade VI 

Salary £15, MS- Cl 8^90 p.e. 

Following die BUddgn d»ih of 




Jte gnbotattnanl will tin 
n« iha 'appropriate acqla 
ing td Vs levs hi previous 
. I’pqporiepco,- fProgrtM. 



(ront iha Lit tnli 'lo Hie ' 
rata la In nccordanco with 
pravtalonB ol lift AiirtihHm 
urtnor Education Report t. i 

For further details anil an: 
application larm, , w tin Jfe- 
turned by 9 October. 1 Bil. 
ueaia contact . the Personnel 
Prfif.a, _ nrlntpl Polytechnic. 
Coldhorbour ‘Lane, Frtnehay. ; 


dale llnferance 
'BO in nil rtji^ 


at. the Institute ol 
Chemical Engineer*, and rtftavent 
Industrial experience, ns wot el 
having laught the subject to' 
Hondurs Degree levid. 

CarxJ Wales should at» be able to 
demonursts e knoyHtedge ol CNAA 
and TEC apyrse design end 
approval - procedures, end an 
awacematf of the canesqirenCM ol , 
Tepou. • • ; 
forms and further 
parUoutors of the pon may' be 
obtained from: The Personnel 
Officer. The Polyleohhia of 


of Wales 


LEITH NAUTICAL COLLEGE 

EDINBURGH 

PRINCIPAL 

The Governors of the Leith Nautical College Invite 
applications from suitably qualified and experienced 
candidates to fill the vacancy when the praeent Principal retires 
from office In July 1BB2. . . 

Leith Nautical College ia a modern, puipoaa-buWt Scottish 
Central Insrituilon financed by the Scottish Education 
Department. 

The College conducts a wide range of full-time courses 
leading to examination by the Scottish Technical Education 
Council, the Department of Trade and the Home Office end 
has Increasing Involvement In the off-shore oil Industry. The 
departments are the Department of Marine Electronics and 
Electrical Engineering, the Department of Marine Engineering 
and the Department of Navigation. 

The College la a Group 4 Central Institution and the poet 
carries a commensurate salary. 

Written applications and ourrloulum vitae together with 
the names of two referees should be addressed to the 
Chairman of the Beard of Governors end returned to the 
College not fetar than Friday 23rd October 1981. Full 
particulars are available from the Seoretary/Treaeurer, 
Leith Nautical Collage, 24 Milton Road East, Edinburgh 
EH162PP. them 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLE MEFfr 

_ •3*7.81 

DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURESHIPS (2) 

IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited from candidates having a good 
honours degree In civil engineering together with relevant 
teaching, industrial and/or research experience. The vacancy 
are in the areas of Foundation Engineering and Waiar 
Engineering; and the person appointed will be required to 
teach up to honours degree level, to develop their special fields 
of Interest and undertake research in these areas. 

The salary is on the Lectureship 1 A) scale vta; £(5894-£1 1,160 
(bar) - £11,986, with Initial placing dependant upon approved 
prior experience. Financial assistance towards the cost of 
lemoval expenses may ba payable. 

Further particulars and application forms obtainable 
from the Personnel Officer, Dundee College of 
Technology, Bell Street, Dundee DD1 1HG, to whom 
completed applications should be returned by 9 October 
1981. THE£5 


Colleges of Higher Education 


’TTps PLYMOUTH I 
POLYTECHNIC l 

FACULTY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS, 
STATISTICS AND 
COMPUTING 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are Invited for 
a research fellowship to 
undertake research on 
problems In dynamic fluid- 
structure Interaction. The fellow 
will be concerned with dlvislng 
numerical end analytical 
techniques for the scattering 
and radiation of acouBtic waves 
by elastic structures. 

Applicants should possess, 
or beabou t to obtain, a Ph.D. or 
havo equivalent qualifications in 
mathematics, physics or 
■engineering. Previous work In 
acoustics to not necessary but 
experience with Integral- 
equation or finite element 
methods would be an 
advantage. 

Financial support ia provided 
by the Ministry of Defence and 
the salary scale to £8462- 
£10,431. Placing on the scale 
will be according to 
qualifications and experience. 
The appointment will 
commence as Boon as is 
mutually agreeable and Is 
expected to last for three years. 

Application forms to be 
returned : by Friday. 18th 
October 1981 oan ba obtained 
with further particulars from 
Personnel Officer, Plymouth 
Polytechnic, Drake Circus, 
Plymouth PL40AA. 

k THE S3 


Colleges of Technology 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF WALES 
POUTECHNIG CYMRU 
Department of Mathematics and 
Computer Science 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Satary: OAB2r£12,14t per annum 
Applicants should be capable of 
lecturing to honours degree 
level In their specialism, and 
have had substantial Industrial 
and/or research experience. An 
Interest In Computer Graphics 
would be an advantage. 

Further particulars and 
application forma can ba 
obtained from: The Personnel 
Officer, The Polytechnic of 
Wales, Pontypridd, Mid 
Glamorgan CF37 1DL. Tel: 
(0443) 408133 ext 2021. 
Closing date: 16 October 1981. 

The 

Polytechnic 
' of Wales 


Personal 


AGBNCY RBQUIRKS TUTORS 
NATIONWIDIi to give prlvnto 
tuition In maths, physic* or chem- 
istry ,*l -O' and/or T A‘ level. For 
details Mad nama and address and 
two first class stamps to Panto nil 
Tutors (Dapt T. II.) SS Foxiond 
JJo ad . Cutlsy , Cheadla, Cheshire 
8KB JQA H20 


Metropolitan Borough of Stockport 
STOCKPORT COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

■i HEAdOFftESOURGES 
AND CENTRAL 
SERVICES (Grade V) 

Applications tire Invited for this Important poet to assist 
the Principal in the management of resources and 
central College services (Computer, Library and :- 
' Education Technology); duties to commence. 
i St January, 11982. or as soon as possible thereafter. 





n 

fhe 



Further 
on race 


Salary: £ 1 3 , 914 -El 6,462 • 

ir particulars and application forme available, 
nipt of foolscap B.A.E., from •/ - 

• The Principal, 

Stockport Cpliege of Technolbgy. 
^3. Wellington Road South, 

nwsr? 


Jl Roehampton 
-ir Institute 


Dlgby8tuart 

Froabal 

Southlands 

Whltelanda 


Couaes ottered by Iha Roehampton Institute of Higher Education art ki 
combined studies loading to university first and higher degree*. The 
Institute now seeks to make the following FIXED-TERM appointment et 
soon as possible for a period running to 31 August 1983:— 

LECTURER II - 
IN ECOLOGY 

The Department of Sciences requires, for January 1982, a wel qutffltd 
graduate to lecture In ecology and who has a special Interest In human 
ecology. The successful applicant will be joining e floirthlng 
department with recently expended facilities and opportunities for 
research. Excellent opportunities for a wide range of ecological itutta 
are available on the sites of and In the are local to the college*. There I* 
also easy and rapid access to central London. 

Salary: C6462-C10.431 plus London Allowance C758. 

Further particulars and application forma may be obtained from 
R. A. Fennstl, Aeslstant Secretary, Roehampton Institute of Higher 
Education, Richardson Building, Dlgby Stuart College, RoohampW 
Lane. London 8W15 5PH. Closing data for application*: Mondiy 
12 October 1981. i 

TMtt 


ftoBhamptofl 
ir Institute. 


Dlgby Stuart 
Frosbel 
Southland* 
Whltelanda 


Course* offered by the Roehampton Institute ol Higher Educate**® 
combined studies leading to university Ural and higher dMrwi. ™ 
Institute now seek* io make the following FIXED-TERM appointment w 
soon aa possible for a period running to 31 August 1963: - 


1 the Roehampton Institute ol Higher Educate *® 
leading to university Ural and higher dMfM®. ™ 
no make the following FIXED-TERM appointments 


Lll - IN DRAMA 

Candidates should be greduetae with experience In teaching and/orth« 
professional theatre. 

Salary: C8462-C10.431 plus London Allowance 1789. 

Further particulars and application forma may ba 
R. A Fennell, Assistant Secretary, Roehampton Institute 
Education, Richardson Building, Dlgby 8tuart College, 

Lana, London 8W16 BPH. Closing data for applications: MW 
October 1861. IXS* 


DERBY LONSDALE 
COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

LECTURER 

IN 

GEOLOGY 

(Temporary full-time 
or part-time) 

The person appointed will be 
required to apectallae in Quaternary 
Oeotooy/Geomorpholpgy In the 
B8c Earth 8 Life Studies Degree 
(CNAA). The post Is for the 
duration of the current academic 
year only. 

Sala ry Sc ale; Within the range 
E«»4dBe68 per annum dt pro-rata 
for a part-time eppolritirient 
Ftirther particulars and 
application forma from the Staffing 
Officer, Darby Lonsdale CoSeoe of 



College of St.Marfc 
& St.John 


TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

IN SOCIOLOGY 

(Full-time One 

• —Kuril 0 1 


Iniiiluiloiu. 


sssBg&tfS 

conidbiiie u> tttOM ■ 



Higher Education. Kedtoeton Road, 
Dwby DE3 IGB.'tfliephone Derby 
47181, extension. 22, to whom 
completari fortha - should. . be 
. returned . by Wednesday, 7th 
October 1081/ 

• THE88 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued Colleges of Art 


Administration 


WORCESTER 

CQ ^HEFORD N i ; An OF 

H WORCE9TEn 

Paycholooy 

Anollc*tloni ar* Invltod tor 
,ka o«!i of Usciurar la Educa- 
ElanaJ Piycholoar. Jhl* l* » 
n-adv#iil»am*ni and prrvluu* 
aopllcanta who t»*vr Indltatad 
tfiii they wl«h rhrjr anplkn* 
(Ion* to bo r«ronaldi-rru iionil 
not »PPlr »*■<"■ 

Tha appoint nii'n I I* on the 
Ucturar IO«rnl«r tfletorer 
Scqla tcurrently te.46a — 
M2.14I) Within Iho Education 
srudlei nivtalon of rho School 
or Eduritlon and Tqqchlno Btu- 
dlM. 

Bratdlh of aaperlanca and 
oualiricatlon will be an *>jvan- 
iim ■■ iba appolntaa will be 
Involvad In both th« prores- 
■lonaJ tralnlne of tnurhrrs on 


EALING 

COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Lt/LII IN ACCOUNTING AND 

• INANlTE 

The Caileeo offers and M.A. 
In Manpower Studies, poat- 
flraduate Diplomas In Mannqa. 
ment Studies and In Perionnnl 
Manaaemant, Honour* dnareoB 
In Bualnru Stud In, Account - 
Ins and Economics, DEC Hinhor 
lovei couraaa. an oxtenaive 
pnrt-tlma professional pro- 
orammo and other courses with 
on account Ina content. Appli- 
cants should have n relevant 
Uoorae, work experience and e 
reluvant professional qualifica- 
tion. Specialisation* will be ex- 
pected In Financial accounting, 
financial management or man- 
agement accounting. 

Salary: LI £37B3 to £8417 
pa Inclusive of London weloht- 
!"?. LII £7331 lo £11.150 pa 
Inclusive of London weighting. 

Ilia starting salary will be 
according to qualirleatton* end 


■miU It Bill ■ ■ ■ V Ui I' ” — “ — — ■ — fviie.isg, 

prt-and ln**ervlra ruurana at 

bKhelor's and maxtrr s degree Application forma and furth- 

iivrli and In leaching In the er details from Tlie Chief 


uvels end In leaching In the 
/Itld of general and social 
WTthaioay within a B-A. 
COUTH. Ptrllcular Inlcrnst In 
it* Held ar lanungiir dnveloo- 
aieat and claearnom language ia 
■ought. In addli ion to relevant 
ictiool eeprrlcinr apnllrents 
■ hould poeeess nr he working 
lor. * higher drums by ra- 
Kerch wlihln mi appropriate 
upret ol Eduigllunal Peycholo- 

S EIInlhfiliy lur B.P.5. mem- 
retilp l> required. The ability 
lo ronlrlbdle In a professional- 
Ir oriented programme or re- 
issrch wlihln Mir lOllege and 
in supervise sludnnl project* 
«t bschslor's and maater’a 
live! will hr exprrttid. 

Appllcallnn lorms nnd furth- 
er particulars may be obtained 
from Uie Principal. Worcester 
CollBae of Higher Education. 
Renwlck Orove. Worcester 
iNRl *A) to whom completed 
ippllcsLIons should bo returned 
by Friday. Bth October. IB81. 


BEDFORD 

Bedrerdshlrs Education Service 

BEDFORD COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

School or Science and 
Mathomatlc* 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN SCIENCE OF 
HUMAN MOVEMENT 

A lecturer im required for 
lunar? IBB2, or as soon aa 
PDiUble thereafter, with apo- 

♦W uptrilte In either 

lIsnKbXDlcs or Physiology. 

Ajcllcillon forms and furlh- 
?jtWI» from The Director, 
Coilege of lilgher 
cf?«^i.CauldweLl Street. 

««« BAH - ,02 ^ 


Administrative orficer <TD/uc> 
Ealing College or Higher 
Education. St Mary’s Road, 
Ealing, London W3 SRF. 

Closing date: 9th October, 
1981. IIS 


WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL OF 
HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 

WORCESTER COLLEGE OF 
HIOHER EDUCATION 

Appointment of Lecturer 11/ 

Baniar Lecturer in Career* 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of Lecturer In 
Careers. 

The person appointed wilt be 
In charge of the College 
Careers Service which assists 
•000 B.Ed.. B. A. and P.O.C.E. 
student* lo find employment. 
Ideally, the successful candi- 
date will also be able to offer 
teaching In careers education 
courses far serving teachers 
but applications tram candi- 
dates appropriately qualified 
and experienced to take charge 
of the Caroars Service sad able 
to oitur teaching In Social Sci- 
once* lor soma other aspect of 
the College Curriculum) will be 
considered. 

The appolntmant will be 
made on the Lecturer If/Senlor 
(currently 

£6,463 — £13,141) according to 
qualifications and exparionce. 
Appointment from 1st January, 
1981 ar earlier If possible. 

, Further Information and ap- 
plication form from The Prln- 
clpql. Worcester College of 
Higher Education. Hanwlck 
Orove, Worcester. Completed 
applications to ba returned to 
the Principal by Prlday, 9th 
October. 1§BI. H8 


Colleges with Teacher Education 


EXMOUTH 

ROLLE COLLEGE 

LEC v^SS?y sE i* lQ tt 

WMOP^oZrnuWEB ■ 

"tons narUcu I a rly with 

lusliriod iiw2 n bo wall 

nilJi' s Held of Currl- 

“wobusd Th« person 

einS| ,. "jJR contribute to 
sail ?- . I 1 ) curri culum thoory 

L r “fro auch aa 

™*&nmsiir. d Volopn, 5/ 11 or 
40*111™,,-!' .according to 
'« hooM axpoclenco. It 

*•111 cp^olntmant 

“ Mb for January 19 B 2 . 

”°ooa»?T& 0 , ?toKr Urn " d Hi 


KENT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
NONI NOTON COLLEOB 

LECTURER IN MOVEMENT 
STUDIES 

Applications ' era Invltad for 
a Lecturer to maka a major 
contribution In tha practice! 
and related theory areas of 
gymnaetica, netball and tennl* 
lit tno B. A. (Honours) dagree 
programmes from 1st January. 
1883. Contributions in othor 
practical and thoorotlca) areas 
will slso be welcomed. 

Further details may be 
obtained from the .Principal. 


LINCOLNSHIRE COLLEGE OF ART 

fe-BdvBrti8emant 

Director of Studies 
(Design-Crafts) and 
Vice-Principal 

Applicants should hava wide axparlenca of art and design 
education, particularly in the vocational sector. 

Salary: Head of Department Grade 4 (Burnham scale £12,782- 
C14.331) plua Vice Principal's allowance (£660). 

Details and application forma are available from the 
Principal, Lincolnshire College of Art, Undum Road. 
Lincoln. 

The post falls vacant on January 1st 1982. 


Re- Advertisement 

Avon Education Committee 
Bath Aoademy of Art 

Corsham Wiltshire SN130DB 
(Telephone: (0249) 712S71) 

Senior 
Lecturer 
in Ceramics 
£ 9 , 624 -£ 1 2,141 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified persons for 
the above full-time post in thB 
Three Dlmenstlonal Design/ 
Ceramics Department. The 
appointment will be from 
1 September 1981 or aa soon aa 
possible thereafter. 
Appltoetlon forme and 
further particulars from 
the Principal to whom 
completed forma should be 
returned ee soon aa possible, 
THES9 


LONDON 

INNER LONDON EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 

CBNTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 
AND DESIGN 

Southampton Row. London, 
WC1B 4AP Tel. 01-40B 1839 

The School Is a asking to make 
four appointment* for January 
1983. 

I. HEAD OF FOUNDATION 
STUDIES (ORADE fl) 

3. PRINCIPAL LECTURER — 
CO-ORDINATOR OF POST- 
GRADUATE STUDIES AND RE- 
SEARCH 

Application! for thia key post 
are Invited Tram persons capable 
of further promoting the de- 
velopmant of raaearrh and post- 
graduate, itudlea. nod who may 
came Iram e discipline other 
than Art and Design. 

3- SENIOR LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF LIBERAL 
STUDIES 


8URREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

WEST SURREY COLLEGE OF 
ART AND DESIGN 

DEPARTMENT OF THREE 
DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 

Applications are invited 
Tram qualified Bnd prnclislng 
t raftsmen/ worn on lor the fol- 
lowing poll i 

CERAMICS. Principal Lec- 
turer oncl Subject Leader. 

This post becomes vacant 
from let Sentembar 1983 
through Iha retirement of Mr. 
Paul Barron. Tlte person 
appointed will bo a qualified 
nnd practising potter with ex- 
perience of art and dexlgn 


edurotlon at degree level. Ap- 
plicant! must be goad organiz- 
ers who are capable of work- 



Claiinn dot« lor receipt uf 
completed application! 50th 
October. H9 

CORNWALL 

CORNWALL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

FALMOUTH SCHOOL OF ART 
Wood lane. Falmouth- Cornwall 

Telephone 103 86 1 313369 A 
913948 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER - 
PAINTING 

Application! ere Invited 
from practising Brunts for the 
past of Principe! Lecturer In 
Painting. This le o mamina 

K ail, and hand of area, nhlih 
i Hie largest ol four Di-uree 
areas which tossihar make up 
the Department of Mne Art. 

There ere currently • • • *•“: 
dont! an the Degree Course ol 
which 44 ■ penalise In 

Pain i Inn. 

Salary range: £11.398 - 

£13.991 Ibarl - £14.238. 


CHIEF FURTHER 
EDUCATION OFFICER 

£16,638- £17,970 
plus £928 car allowance 

This appointment in an outer London Borough bordering 
Kant, carries full opoiatlonal responsibility for a ma[or service 
comprising higher, further and adult education, student 
awards, youth and CBrearaservlqes Together with the Chief 
Education Officer for Schools and Iho Chiaf Librarian, tho 
Chief Further Education Offlcei will report to thB Dir actor of 
Education. 

Candidates who must have proven management ability 
should also be graduates with responsible further education 
experience both at Institutional end authority level. An 
tin derate nding of the wider issues affecting local governmam 
and a commitment to operating an effective education service 
within a corporate local authority framework are essential. 

Forms and funher details available from Educational 
Services Secretary. Town Hall, Crayford, Kent DA14EN, or 
telephone 01-303 7777 ext. 542. For an Informal discussion 
ring Phillip Geen, Director of Education, on oxl. 500. Closing 
data: 12 October. 198 V 


Bexley 


Lmitoin) 


Inn with a large atatr tnam 
running and Turiner developing 
a wall-estebllshori and nqulp- 
ped couree. 

Salary In accordance with 
Burnham F.E- acalos. Reloca- 
tion Bislataiico will be paid In 
appropriate caaei. Principal 
Lecturer £11.398 - £14.338 + 
Surrey wolglitlng £313. 


WORLD UNIVERSITY SERVICE 1UK) 
to seeking to appoint a new 

GENERAL SECRETARY 

WUSIUK) Is a national committee of an international 
development agency which seeks to extend tha resources ol 
further and higher education to tha whole community. 

Tha person appointed to this poet will be responsible lor 
implementation of policy and management of currant 
programmes, lor generating ideas and initiatives for new 
programmes, campaigning and fundratoing. Currant, work 
covers both educational Initiatives for refugees and 
campaigning on development and educational Issues. 
Candidates will need to have an understanding of davelopment 
issuasi experience of fundraising and acfmlntotrailvo and 
financial management; and previous Involvement In running 
development or educational programmes . 

Salary on NJC Scale POI . 

For further details, write to Tho General Secretary 
(Applications!, World University Sarvloo (UK). 20/21 
Compton Terraae, London N1 2UN. 

Closing data for alf completed applications ia 21 October 
1981. 

THES3 


LOUDON 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 

Appointment of Director 

Tha Council Invites applica- 
tions ror appointment as Direc- 
tor from October I9SS. Tha 
period or Iho appolntmant li 
ringa liable and Jg likely to be 
not less than five years in the 
first piece at a starting salary 
In the rang* of £02.000-36. OOD 
with provision under the Uni- 
versities Superannuation 


The National fmtllula l« an 
Indepantfent non-profit making 
research organization Of 


Nonlngtqn Col legp. Non I n o to n . Applicants should ba able to 

Dover, Kant CTiS 4HH - Cloa- offor Cl9ih Art end Design Hie- 


mo date for application! 9th 
Octobor. H6 


Colleges of Further Education 


LONDON 

,or 

■•.ill SENIdb LPminro 

.created 
or 


fW Q «ADBj, m 

TtjtfnreaSaa 




BURBRY 

LONDON BOROUOH OF 
RtCKktOND UPON THAMES 

RICHMOND ADULT COLLEGE 
Parkshot Main Centra, 
Parkshot, Richmond. Surrey 
TWO ARE 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
(ORADE II) OF LIBERAL AND 
OCNERAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for 
the above post, which Is 
owing to tha retirement of the 
current poet-holder, 

The responelbUlUoa ‘ Inolude 
the aupervielon of about 350 
courses In a wide range of 
aublBcte, Including yhjral 
Studies, Languages. o.c.E. 
and Fraah 6tart course*, ana 
held In i number of centre* 
throughout the Boro u »h- 
ferance will bo given to thoaa 
With wide experience of work- 
ing with aduite, and an under- 
standing of their neede and 
methods or teaming. 


offor Cl9lh Art and Desion His- 
tory: epaclallsl areas af Design 
History in tho CSOth and/or The 
Social Relations of Aft: Classi- 
cal. Medieval or PrimlUve Art. 

4. LECTURER 11 fVVORKSHOP 
Super vibori industrial 
DESIGN (ENaiNEERINOl DE- 
PARTMENT 

The successful e ppll cent will 
join a smell teem of epaclallau 
Involved In the education of In- 
dustrial DBslon students at both 
undergraduate end postgraduate 
levels. 

Ha/she will be primarily re- 
eponalble ror those, aspects qf 
model miking and prototype 
construe tlon which InwdVB sheet 
metal and pjtttlca. but JhO "“J]; 
lly also to make a more genera 
contribution to the educational 
programme* wll ba an aovan- 
lego, 

Application* ere perttcuterly 
Invited from qualified persons 
with design experience. . 

SALARIES i 

RtESCT 1 

Seh/qr Lecturer £9.624 

jft6.762^'^0.43M. 
•Plus £783 Inner London Alio- 

Wa 5»iary scale subject lo. formal 
approval - 


I'ram ‘tee BrcVit^ Sademic S .X,, cmlrerued 

5S yxujsirrsia! 

th ». forjp 1 _ h .?. 1J>d - academic auaTiricaMone and ox- 


from iha Principal's Srcretorv 
at the above address, lo whom 
the form should br returned 
within 3 weeks of iha appear- 
ance of thla adverllsmirni. 
6AE pleaae. 

This la a re-advert liomrnt of 
the post previously advertised 
In June, I981-. H9 


porlenre In empirical research 
are essential requirements. 


Miscellaneous 


SOUTHWARK 

' ‘ . ’ • DIOCEBfi OP- 

EnquIrlas she invited rrom ley 
men and women for e posi in 
the Lay Tralmng department of 
the dlocoea. The post ie a. new 
one extending the present ieam 
from three to Tour. 

Appllcanla will be expected to 
have a clear commitment to 

ss csre 

lay Chrl* Hen » end a thaologlcal 
BpproclnUon of the isaues con- 
earning 'minion and ministry 
today. 

Salary. currently, 0.408 par 

^id^ m o?°r^°- n nd W iiJw b .? 

. Further details write la: The 


Appllcatloni together with 
full curriculum vitne and the 
nnmes or two referees should 
be sent to the Secretary. 2 
Dean Tranth Street. Sjnlih 
Squnre. London SW1P 3IIE, 
for whom further, particular* 
may ba obtained, not later 
then 33 October, 1981- HI] 


MANCHESTER 

! POLYTECHNIC 

' Faculty of Manegnmrnt und 
Bustneva 

Applications are Invited Tor the 
pn»t or 

FACULTY SECRETARY 


...Thn past Involves reepanil- 
blltty for edmlnlatretlvo ser- 
vice* within tlie faculty and 
uvorsiuht of eertnln cither 
snntinlatratlve funciions et one 
of the Polytechnic's major 
■lias. 

Applicants should be arodu 
etas or holder* of an equiva- 
lent nrofenainiml quallflrailoii 
and alionlil havo relevant ndml- 


OXFORD 

a T. HILDA’S COLLEGE 
Appointment of Steward 

St. Hilda's College probaoe* 
to appoint a Stevvnra to take up 
office on July let I9B3. Tha 
. post la open to man and woman 
and the parson aopolntad will 
ba raaponalble to (he. Governing 
Body lor (he ovorall domestic 
management of the Catleiie. tho 
maintenance af Its bunding*. 
and the supervision of new 
works. 

St. Hilda's la a College of 490 
members of whom soma 300 
live In College accommodation. 

Applicants will be expected to 
hava practical experience or In- 
■lilullonal ad min Let ration, in- 
cluding appointment and man- 
agement of a considerable num- 
ber of staff. 

Tho Steward will be a mem- 
ber of the Senior Common 
Room- Accommodation lx pro- 
vided, bnd a el ary will reflect the 
experience of tha successful 
candidate. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from iha Principal, St. 
Hilda's College. Oxford. to 
whom applications should be 
sent by 19th October. 1981. 


MANCHESTER 

POLYTECHNIC 
FACULTY OF HUMANITIES . 
FACULTY SECRETARY 

The poet' Involve* repumlbfl- 
liy for administrative SHrvIrea 
within the faculty. Applicants 
should bn graduates or holders 
of an equivalent professional 
nualllluntlon and should have 

rolovanr administrative eanrrl- 

enca preferably in higher 


rolovanr administrative experi- 
ence preferably In higher 
Mlucatton, although appropri- 
ate experience In local govern- 
ment. the .professions, btialneaa 
nr Industry would he consi- 
dered. 

A Union Membership Agree- 
ment la in operation under 
which now employ nos are re- 
•inlrrd In Join e recoanlied 
union. 


Salary icata: 
B.9B3. 


£8.991 - 


_ Application rorms 
Principal) ahould be 
by Bth October 1981. 


,e returns^ 


»Piua £78g in. 
L ov ff n «">i LEC- 
« a J&, ,n in. 


Holidays and . 
Accommodation 

^S'usbL jn: way 




REMINDER 

COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 
T.H.E.S, SHOULD ARRIVE NOT LATER 
THAN 10,30 am. MONDAY PRECEDING 
THE DATE OF PUBLICATION 


In lilgher education, altlmui 
appriaprlnte exporinnt-e in 

~orernmont. ilir prolaxv 

juxlnesa or industry would bu 

considered . 


A union memborahlp aoren- 
merit la in operation under 
which new employees are re- 
quired to Jain n recognised 
trade union. 

£1&?&7. bcb,d: £9>5M - 

For lurtltir particulera 
please aend a eolf-addreesed 
envelope marked to 

Ihe Secretary. Mancliealsr 
PolylachnlC, All Boiute. Man- 
chaator MIS 0BH. to whom 


For further . particulars 
please send a aelf-addraaand 
envelope marked H/9& lo iha 


perilcuiara 

•addraaand 


Secret ary. Man rh osier 

I’olytocfinlr. All Saints. Man- 
clieater MIS 6QH. t« whom 
(suers uf appllratlaii giving re- 
levant detalle nnd thn names 
end addresses of (wo referees 
ahould bo sent Dy 9 Ociahar 
1981. 1(1 i 


Partnerships 


Jotteri of application giving re- 
levant delelti and -the names 
and addresses of twd' referees 
ahot|ld bi sent by 9 Octobe j- 


WANTIDr Oualllled Teacher with 
anrae capital (a leech In n new 
Tutorlai/BuBliteaa/parenta col- 
. A* 1 Innulrlee conridentia]. 

, Write Rox .Number THES 339. 
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Research 


CARDIFF 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGJE 

I7EPAB TMENT OF 
PAVCIIOLCJC.Y 

RF-flEAflCH ASSISTANT 


Application! are Invited [or 
the WMI of RESEARCH ASSIS- 
TANT to work with Or. J . M 
Peart e on a 3-year SRC «i;p- 
ported project concerned vvlln 

mnihanlama of Informallrifi pro- 

ceiling In anlmala. 

Applicant! should posseaa a 
pood honours degree In Psychol- 
oar or a related subject. Furth- 
er details may he obtained [ram 
Or J. M. Pearce <0232-44211 
Eat. 26501. Salary Range: 

15. 285 - £6.070 p.a. 

Application* t2 caplesi 
together with the nanun and 
addressee nf two rofareoa 
aliauld be forwarded to the 
Vice- Principal i Admin 1st rat Lanl . 
and neglstrer. Uni vanity Col- 
lege. P.O. Bo* 78. Cardiff CFI 
I XL. Irom whom further details 
will bo available. Ref. 2274. 
Clotlnn dale: 25rd Or« r ;t»r 

1081. HIP 

CARDIFF 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

hepartment of computing 

MATHEMATICS 

i£HC COOPERATIVE DATABASE 
PHUJECT SYSTEM 
I'KOGR AMMER 

Applications are liivlmd tor the 
above poll r.n a two-year research 
project funded by tho StHC to da- 
velop. in [uoprritlau tvltlt otlpr 
Pile*. a halornnenruus dlMrlhutrd 
riolabaw aystoni. The system |im- 
urm inner will bo rpepoiisllilo fur 
flnkLno pvlstlnn relational OHMS'* 
Inin this illuributrci system. Snlarv 
llniiaa. £6.070 - £7.290 i».a. Hut Ins 
in i uninn-nri: os noun eg na«*,ibln- 
AiuilhathitiM 1 1 wo cciptral, 
loui'thrr with tli*> nuntri end 
nUiirragcs u> iwu rafnm-s, iliiiutil 


iiuiirrpgLs ui Iwu reiurtt.'S, annuiil 
lie lorwnn.leil to thn Vice-Prlnclnnl 
i Administration and Itaglnirar. Uni- 
versity College. P.O. Dos 76. Car- 
dill CPI I XL. Closing dale pita 
Octohar 1961. Ref: 2282. H10 


».U. Ho» 76. Car- 
Closing dale 9th 
f : 2282. H 10 


OATH 

UNIVERSITY OF 

SCHOOL OF PHYSICS 

A RESEARCH OFFICER la 
required to loin a research team 


working on the appllrnllan cif 
lunar and elnnnf processing 
techniques to annrt range, high 
resolution embed surveying. 


einniit processing 
ifinrt range, high 


Applicant* should bs Elec- 
tronic Engineers or Phyiklsi* 
with n higher degree or suitable 
Induilrlel nxperlance. Know- 
Indge of tanar nyafnnu Dr nlgnal 
prnL-ciiliit) technique! would be 
■ it ■Jvuniagn. though nnl ttwn- 
llal. 

Start lull salary In the runne 
UP in £7700 nrcurdlng to quell - 
flcai funs anti o.vnrrfnncn. 

Tho apoalnl innin Is fur up (n 
four years. 

Application forms and further 
particular! from lha Personnel 
Of flror. University or Bath. 


OXFORD 

CHHIST CHURCH 
Research Lectureships 

Tim Guverulno Body prop- 
oses to olntc up to four Re- 
search Lacluron. Did pasti 
tenable Irom 1 Oclotier 19B2. 

A Research Ler'ur *r must be 
set'll qualified to c-nauqe lit 
original research ana mull 
undertake to porlorm some de- 
flnita IJtomry or sclnntlflc 
work. Research Lectureship! 
are open to mini and worn on. 

AppolnimoulH will bo for 
two years, renewable to four. 
The stipend tvlil bo £5,383 
p.a. plus l/n|yerslty tees. A 
housing allowance of up to 
£300 p.a. may ba paid at the 
d I sc re I ton or the Govarnlng 
Body to a Lacturer living out 
ol College. 

Fuller particulars and an ap- 
plication form may ba nbtalnaa 
Irom the Donne Secretary. Ap- 
pllcatLone must reach the Doan 
by 6 November 1981. Each 
randldate will ba asked to 
name three referees, and to 
raqueit thorn to write a letter 
to rrnefi the (Iran not later 
than 13 Novomber 1981. 

Senior Scholarslllps will be 
ml vert Is i«t snparutely in March 
1981. 1110 

MANCHESTER 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS I IIP 
IN EXPERIMENTAL 
PARTICLE PHYSICS 

Applications In v ll«d lor Re- 
search Aialalant print In tho 
iiiii-lklc ptiynli-s group to work 
with the Omm in photon cal- 
lubm ntlan. This rollnboret Ion 
bus a lumi term praqramine 
iipprtivutl lor the upgraded 
west area at (!F.IIN rilld the 
i,i-i non appointed will be 
pont'il t«i spend purl til lila/h»-r 
Urni> hi CEHN. (ienosii. Initial 
■ nlarv rniiui- £6.070 - £7.290. 
Supr ra nuuu I lent. 

Applications. numlnti two 
rot tiroes lu l)r R J Ellison. 
Orporimnnt ol Physlrn, Tho 
University. Manchester M13 
9 l»L. H 10 

CARDIFF 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Ri-wirih Assistant — Inte- 
qraind lent nnd date proces- 
sing. Application! ore Ins lied 
far the above past from per- 
sons wlili a Ph.D or 1/2 years 
experience. lo ricvolbp ward 
processing soft were with 
emphasis tin Iniouratlug test 
and data processing files. Tho 
oust Is for n Heed term of two 

E aora. salary raitga £6.883 — 
7.290 pa. nnd duties to cum- 
me nee na soon as pusalblo. 
Further details can be obtained 
by contacting Professor Mar' In 
llealny un 0223-442 11. 

Ap id f<.u mi ns ■ 2 ■-••I'lr-s) 

ttiuv tlier with the n antes nnd 
addressees ol two rotorocs 
should ba forwarded ■ to tho 

snn; WSS9S& 




Industry and Commerce 


ENGINEER TRAINING OFFICER 


T. P. O'SuMvan 6 PtftiKfrB Bmi af coruuWng ctvfl engineer* engaged Wi providkig 
Technical Aa eta ta n ca and ThHnj to ovmui government* and athuMraailons. 
wWi tnifotft eTnWafl Officer wWt a technical background to latia Charge of the 
tutting tide of (halt pactfey. The penoo appointed wi ba etpacied » contribute 
la tba devaJopnant and mattagameirt ol ihti aide ol the practice. 

Tha paini appointed vrfl reppi dHcBy la lha Fanner in-Charge of TraMn and 
tMMk with Hie Arm’s Training Conaphsm. As Ttsininn GHiear, he or ahe w» ba 
. wpgmUe for IdantHvlng and am lysing the li sirring needs ol Government 
DspsrtmonbL raaponm for nKutkiq dvit andnaailng and rakgied worts, for 
propoeog gaining mrthoda, and for designing and managing flta Implamartulion or 
' progrannmai as waa aa evalua flng Ibq iMuMa. Mo w sha may also, horn tt me to time, 
‘.bs aspect id le puddpiM In the mtaial ruoidng of die practice. The po« wDi 
. pmMaeomido^MoppfirtlmttlM tOrovarceu travel. 

■ The put ta London based and canskfaieti to ba suliabta lor sornoam In ihdr mld- 
thlriM wtsNn lo develop his or her caiMt prospects fha aianlng aalaiy wB be In 
lha ranga of EII.OOQ M £12,000. 

Cl mfidau i should oH« ; 

- a nAnimuni at thraa vesrs 1 uparlanceln the dmnlppnuni and irnplamantatton 
of neinlnB programmes 

- consulting ww«4 at training oxptfh nee 

- mahigrinantabBrv.and 

- a good deadentfe and angimtilng bacV ground 

Written oppkadai andotlnp upto-dan eopfos ol C.V.b shotiki ba 
forwarded to DP. povral at T.P. O'Sullivan 6 Fanners. BSICS Putney High 
Siratt, London 8W1I I »F. 

THES31 


ielecTron micro scope unit " 

k UNIVERSITY OF NATAL. 

-[ • PIETERM ARITZBU R0 

Appffnifqu art frwitwJ for the pon of 

TECHNICIAN 

. Ih the Electron Microscope Unit 

Thfjpoal wqi*n l pAnon who has had tomo ejtpeHfanOe Tii th« field of 
riMlron ifttefac^opy. At piatail the main , users, ol ilia. Unit arc 
MatgmhJOM abdanis and acaderrAe auff aitached w departments 
ItwjAfed bi biological raseatch. Tha duties will incdida basic 
nwinunance of the olBotipn mlcioseppaa and suidilary, equipment, 
pfdparailon of blofoetcal end other matedsl for uansmbslon and 
wanning election mbaoeopv. snd photoomplw. Commencing date fw 
I he appointment wH be 1st Jsnwny 1962 n as soon as possible 
• Uwaator. AppUcatkina close on' 1st November 1981 . 

1 : Tha salary wBbe In thn tang*: R7280-RI0936. 

tn addition, an armual service bonus equivalent- to B3% of one 
Jhomh's ealary. Is parable, subject 10 Trosaury regulations. 

apply to MtH Jenny Uoyd. South AfHcen Uidverelilda 
Office, Chichester House, 278 High Hribom, London VVC1V 7HE 
Tut 01-242 1784 or 92-406 60^4 PMb 62/81, ; 

- ' • ■ THES12 


Capricornia Institute of 
Advanced Education 

Rockhampton, Queensland 
Australia 

Department of Mechanical Engineering 

LECTURER 

A vacancy exists lo leach al degrec/associate level In manufacturing 
engineering, engineering economics, mechanics and materials, wlih planl 
and process engineering as an alternative. 

The Insliluic Is In the centre of a region with a number of rapidly 
developing Industries Including aluminium, coal, oil shale and power 
generation. 

Salary will be In the range of AS 1 7.083 lo AS26.037 depending on 
qualifications and experience. Appointment will be made an a contract 
basis for a two or three year term. Spedflc enquires lo 
Dr. R. Boothroyd Head. Department or Mechanical Engineering. 
Applications including full personal particulars, a resume of experience 
and qualifications together whh (he names and addresses of three 
referees should be forwarded lo the Registrar, C.I.A.E., Rockhampton. 
Queensland 4700, Australia, by 16 October 1981. 

Further Information available from the Agent General far Queensland, 
392/393 Strand, London WC2R OLZ. 

THESIJ 


ELECTRON MICROSCOPE UNIT 
University of Natal 
PIETERMARITZBURG 

Applications are Invited for the post of 

CHIEF TECHNICIAN 

in the Electron Microscope Unit 

The post requires a person who hds had considerable experience In the 
field of electron microscopy and In particular biological aspects of 
election microscopy. The successful applicant should have some 
technical qualification and/or relevant experience. Applicants with a 
Bachelor of Science degree or higher qualification will also be 
considered. 

The successful applicant will ba required to administer the day to day 
running of the Electron Microscope Unit end wM ba responsible to a 
Committee of Control made up of members ot the main ueer 
departments In the Faculties of Science and Agriculture. The present 
etoff complement Includes Chief Technician, two Technicians end a 
Laboratory Assistant. 

Applicants who feel that (hey have the relevant qualifications and/or 
experience, are able to deal with people, possess the ability to 
encourage, supervise, advise and In some cases collaborate on research 
projects Involving electron microscopy, should submit their applications 
before 1st November 1981. Commencing dele for the appointment will 
be iBt January 19B2 or ee soon as possible thereafter. 

The salary will be In the range: H 12 420— R 1 G 870. 

In addition, an annual service bonus equivalent to 93% of one 
month's salary, h payable, sub|ect to Treasury regulations. 

Please apply to MHa Jenny Uoyd, South African Untverrfdea 
Offloe, Chlohester House, 278 High Holbom, London WC1V 7HE. 
Tel: 01-242 1766 or 02-406 6834. PMB 63(81. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Faculty of Law 
Durban, South Africa 

Applications era Invtiad (ram suitably qualified parsons, ragneiosa af tax. ralglon. 
raca, colour ar national origTn far ippatnunsni to the posts of 

PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC 
LAWS SENIOR 
LECTURERS/LECTURERS 

In tha Dopartmanta of Private Lew, Publlo Law 
end Commercial Law 

AnMunta ter tht post of Prof swore! Pubtto Low should b* qualified to teach and 
research In any ana of lha fodowlng areas It) Jurisprudents end Pubic Inurnattoral 
law, lb) Conethudonil Lew end Government, add (al CrMnet Lew and 
Criminology. 

Appoints for die Senior Uetureri/Lecnrreia poeii should Indeeta dear* In 
which Oopartmenital they are bMeroelsd. 

Salaries In the rangr 

Pro lessor: B20 WO - R28 260 p«r annum 

Senior Itcturm: , Rf4 3J0 - M(J SKt per annum 

Lecturer R10 986 - R18 230 per emum 

The commencing eelwy notch wffl be dependent on tha queBDceiiont and/or 
nperisnee or lha aucamful eppicent. In sddtfan. a eorvfce bonus of 83% ol one 
man th'e ealary Is payable subject to Treasury regulations. 

AppBoatkm fotrra, further psnJauhra of tha post end Information On 
pension. medioelaW, group Ineurattoa, staff bursary, housing Joan and subsidy 
aohamia, long leave eondhtona and trevalDra expanses on ITrat appointment 
era Obtainable from The Secretary, South African UnhrarsWes Office, 
Chlohaatar House. 778 High Hotbom, London WC1V 7HE or from tho 
Regblroe, Unlvsrolty of Natal King Giorga V Avsnua, Durban, 4001. 8outh 
Afrfc* with whom appSeatfona, on tho prescribed form, must be lodged not 
let* dun 22nd October, 1 SSI quoting tha reference D.S6I81. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

LECTURER 

In Quantitative Methods 

Applications ire Invited (ram suitably 
qualified parsons, far tha above post in 
the Department of Business Science, 
vacant as ham let February 1882. 

Applicants should have goad academic 
qualities dons In Statistics. Marketing 
Research, Operational Research end 
Computer Scianco, as well ■■ relevant 
enperlante In teaching and/or builneu. 
The person appointed will be expected la 
undertake tha teaching of Siatlaitci, and 
Marketing Research or Op or at Ion at 
Research to undargradueta aludanti In 
BuolnOM Science and to be sb<a to aerial 
with tha running ot computer-based 
simulations end business gamns which 
form a algnlf leant pan of the teaching ot 
the Dopaimwm, 

Appointment will be made in 
accordance with qualifications and 
experience on the salary scale HtO 895 * 
878 - R 14 370- BIO - RIB 230 per 
annum. In addition a sendee bonus of 
neatly one month's salary is payabia 
annually. 

Applicants should submit a luti 
curriculum vitae. ataHng ago. prusanU 
salary, relevant business or teaching 
ex parlance, research Interests and 
publications, when avallabio to assume 
duty, and ihe name* and addressee of 
three rafareea. 

Further Information should be obtained 
Irom lha Raglatiai, (attention: 
Appointments Office!. Unlverilty of Cape 
Town. Rondebosch, 7700, by whom 
applications (quoting ref. no. E/BI must 
bo received not later than 31n October 
1B0t. 

The Unlvarilty'B coBoy la not to 
dlecrimlnata In the appointment of staff 
on tha grounds of nv, race or religion 
Further Information on the 
implementation of this policy la obtainable 
from the Registrar. THES12 
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TAKE A SHORT CUT 



EVERY WEEK 

; t0 ^- T h e Times Higher Education Supplement delivered 
snpriai «^ 0St ev - r y wee k by becoming a regular subscriber As a 
fefafuir ' ^ neW SLJ b scr ^ ers * we're offering a rate of £22,50 
| from v ^ ear " S Ascription and that's even cheaper than buying It 
SiitibKr Ur newsa S ent every week, and it's delivered to your door, 
c°m the coupon opposite and mall it to us and our 

su * 3Scr 'P t * on department will process your order 

applies to new subscribers in the UK only. 
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Please send me The Times Higher Education 
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□ 6 months £11.25 □ 12 months £22.50 

Please print 

NAME ■ 

ADDRESS ~~~ "" 
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for the correct amount to Times Newspapers Limited 
Supplements Subscription Manager, Oakfieid House, 
35 Perrymount Road, Haywards Heath, 

West Sussex RH16 3DH 
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on’s 


Saturday 

Wake up feeling exhausted. Arrived 
home at midnight following n seven- 
week research trip to Finland. Un- 
fortunately our three small children 
are wide wake and excited to he 
home again, so there is no chance of 
further sleep. We rise to the spectre 
of unpacking. A quick glance out of 
the window confirms my worst fears 
about the garden. Fortunately by the 
lime we return from an urgent shop- 
ping expedition it has started to rain, 
so I can leave the grass with a clear 
conscience. In (he afternoon we visit 
our iiliotmeni. 'Die vegetables are 
scarcely visible, submerged in a sea 
of extremely vigorous-looking weeds. 
Will the efforts of earlier weeks 
prove entirely wasted? 

Later I begin to wonder about the 
department and university. Having 
left the country before the details of 
the UGC letter were known. 1 feel 
strangely out of touch. Working on 
the tranquil lakes in Finland, such 
matters seemed distant and of little 
immediate concern; in the grey of a 
rainy Leicestershire evening they 
take on a rather different com- 
plexion. Could I really lose my job? 


Last wee k I paid my first visit to a 
^ hypermarket. For the sake of the six 

B other citizens who until now have 

^ Y 1 not known what the word means, let 

fflflll me explain that a hypermarket is a 

■ ■ ■ ■ W very large metal barn, within which 

II there arc for sale most of the goods 

usually provided bv an entire High 
WF . Street; food of all descriptions, 
clothes for both sexes, furniture, gar- 
den equipment, building and de- 
through others have had the same corating supplies, electrical goods 
difficulty. Surely the bitterness in- and much other merchandise. 


difficulty. Surely the bitterness in- 
evilably created by such measures is Outside a car purk occupies seyer- 
hciglitened when the rationale a I acres and offers ample quantities 

underlying the decisions is so of shopping trolleys of a size into 
obscure? which can be loaded all the needs of 

a family of 12 for a month, together 
rp j with several of its more junior mem- 

1 uesuay bers. In contrast to a shopping cen- 

Early to work again with good re- i tre or ma U* die whole operation is 
solutions. First business is to son out under QI ? e management, 
a clash on the timetable for next Shopping is shopping, and not 
term. Surprisingly this is quickly re- something to get carried away about, 
solved in a highly satisfactory way Anyone in whose consciousness 
leaving me with one free dny in the there knock around ideas about com- 


Tuesday 



week. I settle down with the proofs modi ty fetishism, the contrast be- 
of a paper, long overdue because of tween North and South, motivational 
my stay abroad. Remarkably little to research, the problems of three mil- \a/i 1 lijirn T/IVIOT 
correct in the proofs and I make lion unemployed and the state of his TT imam ia)tui 
rapid progress. or her own bank balance can scarce- 

|y be expected to comment upon and credit cards presented r 
^ u with favour, let alone enjoy, the lems. 

^A/p*rln£»cH V weekly or twice weekly stint with the Efficiency is not, of course 

VV CUIlwavia.j fist ntlc j the trolley. thing. That Mussolini me 

The new term is sufficiently distant There was plenty of room in the trains run on lime has be 


Wednesday 

The new term is suflicie 


The new term is sufficiently distant I There was plenty of room in the 
to blur the courses that still need to I hypermarket, and thus the close 
be prepared. With a summer of re- 1 attention normally required for trol- 
senrch behind me and a dear blue 1 tey steering in the local store (which 
sky through the window I decide to on Friday evening demands many of 
spend the day at home. Much pro- ,the qualities of manual dexterity, 

gress is made in the garden and : nerve and insensitivity called for in 

vurious domestic tasks accomplished, negotiating Hyde Park Comer on a 
At the end of the day I probably feel bicycle) could be relaxed. There was 
a greater sense of achievement thnn time to look around and see what 
a day at work would have given. was going on. 

The most noticeable feature of the 
- , place was its sheer efficiency. Gaps 

1 hursdav on l ^ e shelves were quickly filled. 

. ■ . . ... Machines printed instant labels with 

Again I pul o f my commitments, to , he cost pl T r pound, the quanMty and 

the term and spend lire morning „, e icE H of sall! £ qll j re £ents 
working tlirnugli 11 manuscript from a ^po^d t0 be m M c t icu |ously 

I,n y 'observed. There were plenty of stafi 

and 'T h lan ' o" hand to offer help and advice, 

guage. I have done a lot of language ^ know their * ob , nd lheir 

rcvoton t.f st tennfie papers, yet my lvas frjcnd ,^ ralher lhan 

mere si nu exuer c ice brings 21 ere.-i- .... ... . . . . 


Sunday 


The morning dawns bright and dear, 
no excuse today. I lug out my 
ancient hand mower and tackle the 
front lawn. The henvy dew almost 
thwarts my efforts, but eventually I 
cut off the worst, rake it away and 
leave the rest to dry in the sun. 


Feeling righteous I also tackle a par- 
ticularly amazonian border. By even- 
ing the sun-dried grass is ready fur .1 


second curling. A nagging doubt in increasing experience brings 11 grea- O bsein,ious or natromzine The res- 

the back of my mind remains us to ter depth of awareness to the task Uur _L am L ntt i v offered 

whether an ecologist should practise which makes it harder rather than f 

such violation of nature but, no sen- more straightforward. It is easy to 

tlmentalist, I shrug it nside and alter a manuscript to a grammatically J. flnc P the fuiineu of the 

achieve the essential close-cropped correct state, difficult to resist the ^k tLrfwere m XZi at 

effect. The physical work in the hot temptation to rephrase and edit to L L ^ „ f S h 

sun has left little time for conlempln- produce a more concise version but 

.tion of the uncertainties of .tenure, one which no longer reflects the style °P en for busmess Cheque 

but I retire (to bed) witli a faint of the true author. ■ 

anxiety about the tidings 1 will hear Over lunch 1 debate Brearley’s de- Union view 

in the department tomorrow. clsion to put the Australians in to 

bat in the last test. Must imponder- T/\ QVHlH q 
■t. jf % able decisions be accepted in all -L U d YUlU Ct 

Mondav focets of life? m wm -m « 


business. Cheques 


Union view 


MIMHB bat in the last test. Must imponder- Ta o General and Municipal Workers Un- 

x , able decisions be accepted in all -1-0 ClVOlCI B lon * fhe Transport and General 

IvTrvnCiCtX/ facets nf ltfe7 r — workers Union and the Union of 

mUUUdy In the afternoon 1 arranae to Miplioolmoc Construction Allied Trades and 

1 Set oH early to work with a fee ing aUcnd a local mSLofSSater iVllCllaClIliaS Technicians. Regular meetings are to 
STW? V$P d T' biologists and woSSe? how such J • , be held to exchange information and 

paled when 1 find the building de- n, eet fi L*' Hn d other activities will he ITT fll SPOIl tpflt P ,an the next stage ln the fight 

sorted but in a chaotic state as a new affecle § by the cuts How does one Hi vlIaL-UIilvIIl against cuts. At each university, joint 

^ s ‘ em ,j s '"Stalled, actively pursue research^ a dloart- “Give us hope .give us a future" was union campus committees are 

Frustrate* by die lack of persons m e n t \vhich i S be^e -nhased cur? £ e theme of this year’s Trade Union nourishing as never before. Some 

■ S^ Wh0m i° .u™? the events of ^vh H{ tens j ons will^be^ present be- Congress and campus trade unions which were frankly moribund have 


paled when I find the building de- 
serted but in a chaotic state as a new 
healing system is being installed. 
Frustrnlert by the lack of persons 


! the summer I settle down to sort the 
accumulated . post. This occupies a 
couple of hours quite pleasantly. At 
coffee time & colleague appears: At 
last some discussion. of the burning 
issue. The news is good, although 
strangely flat; our university has 
been- Fortunate; relatively small 
adjustment in student numbers; re- 
latively small decrease in budget. 

But a cloud lurks on the horizon; the 
UGC letter contained an oblique 
comment to one of my degree 
courses. Interpretutlon is unclear but 
it seems that the future development 
of ( the, cqursc will have to .be • re-i . 

./ : orientated;; No jalK^of • redundancies^ 

‘ Ip the* afternoon I vlsjt Lh'e 'library. 

; it .firte- hew building opened only last easy \ia V,' we 
. year ‘jivhlqh 1 belies the depression in ideas, sohte strqd 
the ' university sector- A ; quick scan 
■ through the new books and journals 
and then -I- settle down with bnck 


meetings and other activities will be 
affected by the cuts. How does one 1 
actively pursue research in a depart- 
ment which is being “phased out"? 
What tensions will be present be- 
tween those who are being “cut” and 
those who are hot? Does- the threat 
of redundancy stimulate or suffocate 
activity? . 

Friday 

Today starts badly with a parking 
ticket, although the traffic warden 
does not fit the popular image. Later 
I assuage my feelings in the squash 
court, followed by lunch in the bar. 


save jobs, protect their members’ liv- threat becomes the reality. 
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Side-stepping S„ n g •si'wgj 

Mussolini’s Xss&s* 

mistakes • i ui p ih ”? coS^g- 

11 bas ‘"adjusting to the imperaS 

. service-based economy. As S 
1 .'ewned to associate the word 5? 
vice with employment as a «S‘ 
maid or oilier kind of servant To i 
in service” was the fate 0 f 
unmarried women, and not n3 
those from working class fafi 
Sciyice implied low status and i 
fenonly. Some of these ouidatel 
associations seem to have stuck 
To derive satisfaction from beine 
served by someone who really kiuws 
his or her job, and to try to offer 
that same quality of service to those 
with whom and for whom one’s wwt 
is performed, is not really incorapat- 
ible with a commitment to social 
justice. Self protection may require 
that routine rudeness and inefficien- 
cy be labelled as trivial, but such 

William Taylor '™ aliza ' ion bKOme *" *» 

In all this first impressions can be 
and credit cards presented no prob- crucial. Tens of thousands of sto- 
lems. dents arrive for the first time neit 

Efficiency is not, of course, every- week at the doors of 44 universities, 
thing. That Mussolini made the 30 polytechnics and many hundred! 
trains run on time has become a of institutions of higher, further nd 
metaphor for every situation in adult education, 
which efficiency and inhumanity are Not doubt registrars and finance 
seen to go together. In some circles, officers are at this moment trying to 
such inhumanity has given a bad work out how to improve the we) 
name to efficiency of all kinds, evi- come they will receive, how to shot- 
dence of which is felt to conceal an ten the registration and grant cheque 
unadmitted motive or suspect out- queues, how to ensure that everyone 
come. Worse still, just an authentic- knows where to go and what they 
ity today is somehow associated with have to do, where they can find the 
lack of commitment, rather than information they need and the 
with embracing a worth-while cause, people they want to see. 
so lack of efficiency seems to consti- Efficient, friendly receptw 
tute a prima facie case for an indi- arrangements in college, hall of kb- 
vidual being more interesting, com- dence, faculty and department msy 

E lex, creative and altogether more not be the njost important current 
uman. task in the world of higher education 

There is an important germ of beset by problems, of resources, ifr 
truth in this response, especially in dundancy and diminished education 
education. Those who strive to give al opportunity. The old dicta aboot 
a surface impression of efficiency are looking after the little things a» 
often concealing some worrying taking care of the pennies have a I 
forms of ineffectiveness. Efficiency morally complex and sophis&uw 
has to do with form, rather than society become sentimeiitajuMiw 
substance, and it is the latter that lost much of their force. Yettw 

matters in academe. That the smooth are a lot of people next w»» 

but empty lecture is worse than the whom an efficient, friendly, 
significant but rough one is obvious welcome can be very import shims 
enough. But when this is so over- few days - and perhaps for 

emphasized as to lend a virtue to much longer than that. 

ing and Engineering Workers; the be for freedom of information tn® 
General and Municipal Workers Un- university employers. . 

ion; the Transport and General The latest Government . resD !|?: 
workers Union and the Union of which means that the university 
Construction Allied Trades and gain in saying goodbye » *" 
Technicians. Regular meetings are to Boyson, the mouse that roar P a, M . 
be held to exchange information and the maintained schools loss, 
plan the next stage in the fiaht likely to mean any real wange 
against cuts. At each university, joint policy. We must hang on P 
union campus committees are death and console ourselves win 
flourishing as never 1 before. Some thought that the Joseph/B 0 ysm 
which were frankly moribund have has only a short period ot tvw j 
discovered a new lease of life as the to inflict further damage on 
threat becomes the reality. education system before ikj 

Apart from the fact that redundan- kicked out of office. _ 


seen to go together. In some circles, 
such inhumanity has given a bad 
name to efficiency of all kinds, evi- 


dence of which is felt to conceal an 
unadmitted motive or suspect out- 
come. Worse still, just an authentic- 
ity today is somehow associated with 
lack of commitment, rather than 
with embracing a worth-while cause, 
so lack of efficiency seems to consti- 
tute a prima facie case for an indi- 
vidual being more interesting, corn- 

E lex, creative and altogether more 
uman. 

There is an important germ of 
truth in this response, especially in 
education. Those who strive to give 
a surface impression of efficiency are 
often concealing some worrying 
forms of ineffectiveness. Efficiency 
has to do with form, rather than 
substance, and it is the latter that 
matters in academe. That the smooth 
but empty lecture is worse than the 
significant but rough one is obvious 
enough. But when this is so over- 
emphasized as to lend a virtue to 


ing and Engineering Workers; the 
General and Municipal Workers Un- 
ion; the Transport and General 
workers Union and the Union of 
Construction Allied Trades and 
Technicians. Regular meetings are to 
be held to exchange information and 


ing standards and improve edupa- Apart from the fact that redundan 
tionaI_ opportunities for all in whal cies, whether voluntary or compul- At the Trades Union 
promises to be a Michaelmas of dis- sory, mean selling jobs and more September 9 nil the u n, ° ns J^jy ^ 
content. Threats of redundancies for people joining the dole queue (thus condemning Government ■ 
university staffs, an unacceptable pay increasing public expenditure), there “directing resources away n™ ^ 
limit of 4 per cent for 1981-82 and will be no money m universities to vestment in human P° l ® n *l 
cuts in student intakes are all on the pay anything like adequate com- were appalled at the lev« 0 ^ 
agenda despite nationwide protests pensation except for the lucky few. finance of the whole of hign« 
inside and outside Parliament against Well publicized "golden hand- tion. The TUC reaffirmed 10 ^ 
the contraction of the university ser- shakes” in some industries have led that access to huger *»>*£ 

vl “- ... „ , some to think that it might be worth should be widened. 

One thinp thnr cnelfc trnnhlp far „,k;io ti,a education Oct«iw 


university staffs, an unacceptable pay increasing public 
limit of 4 per cent for 1981-82 and will be no mone 


suijr, mean acning jods ana more acpicmoer •* im m 

people joining the dole queue (thus condemning Government pu. ^ 
increasing public expenditure), there “directing resources away ' ^ 


agenda despite nationwide protests pensation except for the lucky few. 
inside and outside Parliament against Well publicized "golden hand- 
the contraction of the university ser- shakes” in some industries have led 
vl “- . . „ , some to think that it might be worth 

fin* fninn ftlmt eno r irA..UU - J j: p . 


t, sortie strongly hCld. Somehow formalized imp a Universities 
.will have tb.be meshed together! National Joint .Union Committee, 
-eate q 'coherent 1 entity which will. Ori September IS national repre- 
fy all. 1 The time Scale is .alnr- sentnlives of the four main neaofiat- 

1111 eknel kni If llw« Loniiiina «■,*. inn KnflbAP Fak —t * _ « ■ 


Y- se ?°. r, i ^ sca t n they. wil| have to Be meshed together 
new bobks .and journals • to create a'coherent entity which will 
Seffic riown with back satisfy all; The time Scale is alnr- 
- TH I$S: As I pick up inlngly short, but if .the , incentive is 


already too late 
a ready-made “1 


cant about the education **,*1 
the-active particmahon ij 

directly uivoNed m thej \e ^ 
dustry. It recognized Jg® JS- 

more than 20,000 peofje^ 1 ? 

in . diversities ov^ e tl.i| M ^ 


letters Id the various, institutions. . weeds from my stunted cauliflowers, 
The biological sciences appear to ,1 look back over a week of little real 
have been substantially cut, with a- achievement, n week for adjustment 
number of courses : to. be -'phased from one pattern of working ' tq 


Mntn^e^nf fL fanr" repre- pulsory redundancies when it suits • they would be bottom or ^ 

r th ‘Our.maln negotiat* them. the education scramble. iL 8 ^ 

, An trade ""ion members have that eduction is 
technical it? Sf? a ^ vlsed b y the National Joint, working people and do 

take bart n a' niv J5? ed t0 Union Committee resolutely to resist versifies meant no WJJ* • peopfc 

November lfl m on redunda "c‘6s and to work closely hope for thousands of 

SISS: st-sjr. p&tti 


number of courses to be “phased from one pattern of working tq L branches to fight redundancies 'arid -either 5 ktjw ■ n e s t and , 8 

^ S3S:«S; 


these dejuirtniciits,:. good friends 
some, milking excellent. Contributions 
in their subject . Many of- those who 
wilf now lose their jobs ore more 
stimulating teachers, more -'innovative 
researchers than others elsewhere, 
who are secure. 

I ponder the logic behind 1 he de- 
cisions of the committee but they 
nrnve iniDOiidernbte. Judging from 


ment- The axe has fallen too sudden 
ly; universities, like. gardens, should 
not be left unattended if they arc to 
be productive. . 

R. L Jone$ 

The itiuhor is lecturer m ecology at 


door methods to cajole or threaten 


The social con*q»^ :5; 
ployment, cuts in edu *- 

low-wage economy { r T( ^ wt li, 
playing themselves at |ha i iM 
ton etc. To those W* 

price of edimtloB iw 

Snion movement would s®y 


prove inipondenible. Judging from Loughborough University of Tech.- 
reactions in the columns 1 sv*un nology, ( ’>1 ■/ 


1 
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Dr Boyson ’s 
wrong number 

$j r - For someone who is so hot on 
standards, Dr Boyson has been 
singularly weak lately in counting the 
number of HE institutions where it is 


lion IS wnai 111 c i/w picas on ice 
admits to. , . . 

Dr Boyson has been claiming, first 
in the House (on July 23 at 2.J7 
am), then in a speech at the fifth 
international conterence on higher 
education at Lancaster University 
(September 3) that it is possible to 
read for a degree at 396 “other in- 
stitutions”. 

Dr Boyson is confusing institutions 
where it is possible to get a degree 
with institutions which provide so- 
called “advanced” courses. Para- 
naph two of the Government's own 
Green Paper spells out the defini- 
tion; 

“Higher education is commonly 
equaled with degree courses. Out- 
side (he universities it has a far 
broader meaning and covers any 
course ... of a standard higher than 
GCE A level. It thus embraces re- 
search, degree-level courses, higher 
diploma and higher certificate 
courses and courses leading to a 
wide variety of professional qualifica- 
tions . . . In this sense higher educa- 
tion is offered in 396 institutions out- 
side the universities ...” 

It is, granted, difficult to be pre- 
cise about the exact number of in- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

„ 1 , ^ tudent_c onsumer interest in university funding 

Isit Hsu mm 

ssr- 

Ldble, the interests of student- ployer-imerest there is ™ Sfur, i er , new nie chanisms which would 
consumers and employer-consumers with their system thin S mal j e vlsiWe ‘ l >at responsibility for 

ns besL achieved by giving the 0 un V h wrth student numbera lies, and must lie. 

greatest weight to the judgments of a 1 agree, and emphasized in mv *! h 8 over " nien ‘- Strengthening the 
hard-pressed part-time committee, speech that there we mtnv nJ^ ,nflu F J nce of student-consumers could 
My view is that the judgment of Jems to resolve before £?Vft t provide the countervailing power 
students should be eiven orp a ^r i Derore , “ e sh ft m necessary 10 a II a v such fears 


stitutions where it is possible to read 
(or a degree, especially as the DES's 
own list still includes institutions 


which have now closed, or amalga- 
mated with others, but the total is 
certainly no more than 160 and prob- 
(ewer - which means Dr Boyson 
“ grossly exaggerating. 

But even worse. Dr Boyson seems 
!° tie trying to justify Government 
on the basis of his inter- 
BS* 1 ^figures. I quote from . 
Sejacmbtr 3 speech. 

IU J ™ ffie «nent cost of research 
S*™ on science and tech- 
s . 1 * and also the cost of 
taif they are going to be kept 

SLiotJ? 8 . e .k W th research papers 
poghout the world, [ do not be- 

^ the size of Britain 

e »,o r even 45, institutions 

in S P rovide courses 

E re p Kt subjects at a world 


n 01 Art "e attempting to 
W 8 rj course ?' or to Keep 
fguJrl 4? 1 , I T search in as many 
S rfm Ma ? chester > Oxford, or 
S V 1 ^ n vcralt y ? Or is this yet 
Sevf p 8n 8peec ! 1 writing? 
JeSS* we really trust the 

plan l£ C E*uS nf un department 10 
sinwrely f ^ COm P e,en,, y7 

^ttonafbody ~ 

f ? r y° ur perceptive 
kms*. tv »"■ 1 polytechnic 
*^aytl2 iw aut J}omi e s might 

—5. w.gi q b.UUnii «r£e 

eRcnce of loo,? f Urv ' va l tne very 

^y tr'^^t. That h 

toflan&wS!* 1 * cannot 

muster lead- 


Girls and maths University status mnrt - f . . 

c.’r r __ J , , . made aware of the criteria used in 

.Sir. - An association of people con- effect thS ThZ ?,r7 ed ^ Ut ^ ft In lhc absencc of pub- 

'cerned about the underachievement hav? n C -! ? k W - «hed information and in view of the 
of girls in mathematics has recently ve«itS B u t,sl ! u " 1- lack of r . eccn . 1 vis,ts b y ‘he UGC to 

been formed. GAMMA, (Girls and worid%irelL nn^nf gh ° Ut ! he i"?, ny un,vers,t y departments, we me 
MatheMatics Association) was inau- ? &}0T atln ' le ,D P rcsu , me lhat onc of thc main 

gurated at a meeting held at the Sf 1 ^' " SySte *!l 2 ,tena use(J in the assessment was 
Ladbroke Mathematics Centre in aSJd thriSS tril h ? I me , and the avcr age A level score for each 
London, on May 9. The meeting was Sries in f a U !) lVer ~ cou ^ se ' ^“ s tlcv,ce is . of course, 

attended by people ranging from r»lh? y ,T re a “ demi ‘ noth mg more than a measure of cur- 

those involved in pre-school prima^ iTlft ™ le S that We renl P°P ularit y of subjects and 
and secondary education, to thra Th? ffnr ha (hlS S S? U ?* am L onBSt 17 and 'S-year-olds. 

involved in teacher training, further announced^ha^rhfc pu 0 lcly • G,ve " ‘hat savage cuts are to be 

and higher education generally, and if one ?«? f 1 S0 ', E ^ en ! m P° s ^ d Jv ,he present Government, 

educational research 8 y one s P re P a red to accept that n would be reasonable to expect the 

It was agreed to set up working thill StJii < u rta,n P, ecking °( der UGC to r be seen to be defending thc 
groups initially in the following atl tre^melli dls P™P° r,l0n - status of higher education establish- 

areas: a) pre-school and primary Sniverrit es less favoured meni. rather than undermining confi- 

mathematics; b) teacher traininE 1 c) rSII??' ie f ,u • • den V e ,n certam areas without pre- 

resource packs for teachers and di 1? uu d ^ one . of . th e universities seating reasons. If there is to be 

“S^^rGAMMATfcpen SHfA'iSS 

John Oakland. 

bere will receive infLE'i Si we and our colleagues overseas were Lecturer, University of Bradford. 
the group’s activities and future Political skills 

Tistrr^, ,0 si v a ™ — b- of lh = ?„ r dS s°pi a ” s " aie and councii 

receive any information reKfma? °Uf David "l* £,°L!|l is . one must be 

have under the following head in as- j®!? 1 *? 1 Pe,er J?* 1 ™ 1 «*P*i«* your report in the 

1) information about any projects! Swtember llf awardteo rtS'nT^’ ^ e j. ssue that s ®me universities are 
investigations or research P alrearfv ' aw ^djng the palm for intending compulsory redundancies. 

beinfSn-ied out ir^areas^ A" - l ° f S f ord University ObyiousTy, those self-same senates 

titles of relevant articles books' or "is error lies in failing to distinguish which sprang so readily into action 

otlrer writfnS as we hooe to orS- overt , mam est polFtics and latent when tie ifcc letter/ arrived are 

Ze a ramfrehensTve bi&ioara?h? Madnavefian. politics, of the once more mobilizing their political 
and 3) fofomafiSn from ^ SI one Sf ° r °'' m * ^ II 15 m sk,ils and are shrewd^ exploiting the 
who :=eTSZ his latter category that Salford may media. The Government and the 

ha X e d,ffIcull y in competing. UGC are dearly being outclassed 

sfstentlv^ wST mathemoficT* 1 *? r ^ an ? n ?' L ve M,d ' and have “"'0“^ underestimated 

Ynura sineerelv mathenia,ics - ' ands MPs, inundated with letters the solidarity and determination of 

7 fi n I re a A nenw l. ro m academic constituents, had dif- institutions which still believe in 

qii^AN wnrnVrr ’ ficu . lly reconciling the campaign academic freedom, the protection of 

liinrra pS ' against the cuts with the speedy minority groups, and principles. Be 

QHPIT a of icoRi i Aston announcements halting admis- assured that monetarist dogmas 

e u 1 « ej sions and cutting courses. Of course, which unnecessarily provoke social 

School of Education and Dept of financial necessity apparently forced costs, personal animosities and bit- 

Te aching Studies, Polytechnic of such derisions upon distressed and temess, and violence in cities, are I 

Norm London, reluctant institutions. Had these MPs increasingly under attack and that * 

Pnnce of Wales Road, been less innocent, however, they the “I'm all right. Jack" attitude is J 

London NW5 3LB, would have notice that all students one which staff in universities like 

— on closed courses were to be offered Aston properly ascribe to lesser mor- I 


Equality among 
teachers 

Sir. - I am astonished to find that it 
is still implied by some people 
( THES , September 11) that a prim- 
ary teacher need not be 11s academi- 
cally well qualified as a secondary 
one. 

When I took iny BEd eight years 
ago it whs as a graduate student at 
university for a year after three years 
gaming my CcrtEd at n college of 
Education. 

My training was as an infants 
teacher, by choice. 1 was much 
angered by people who remarked, 
on discovering 1 was to go to a 
unwereity for my fourth year, 

* ou " be leaching secondary now, F 
suppose." The implication was then, 
as it appears to be now, that only 
secondary teachers need the stimulus 
of academic study. 

Study at university does not 
Guarantee expertise as a teacher, nor 
does teacher training alone produce 
a teacher with depth as well ns 
breadth of knowledge. The combina- 
tion of thc two is as vital in the 
primary sector as any other. Indeed, 
probably more so if teachers nre to 
eater for children's great capacity for 
learning in those vital formative 
years. 

Whal the BEd produces is 
teachers with sufficient practical 
training to do the job well, breadth 
of knowledge to cover u wide curric- 
ulum if they enter primary teaching, 
and academic knowledge and fulfil- 
ment in one or two subjects to en- 
able them to teach them at secon- 
dary level or add to a school’s pool 
of expertise at primary level. 

Teaching all ages requires enthu- 
siasm and discipline, as well as 
academic knowledge and in no way 
should a class structure be allowed to 
form in the training of teachers. 
Yours faithfully, 

POLLY BIRD, 

18 Crawthew Grove, 

London SE22 9AB 


necessary adjuncts for 
that is being sought. 


wii uiuavu wuiaco retiw lv uc uiicjcu njiuii pi upLi tj aaviiuc tu 1C2 

the system closely similar alternatives. Hence tals without moral scruples, 
m la UC iug suugm. the UGC and the Government were Yours faithfully. 

We believe that there are cogent being cleverly manipulated, the in- GEORGE POPHAM, 


we oeueve mar mere are cogent uc ' u g wicvcnjr maurpuimcu, me in- vituiwci r*. 
philosophical educational and politl- terests of students preserved and the Political and 
cal arguments against the establish- jobs of staff safeguarded. No doubt Croup, Aston 

ment of a central body directly re- . 7 - ■. ' ■ “ ' ' ‘ ~ **“ . — 

sponsible to the Secretary of State ArcHIVC finance „ , hon diat 8 .properly designed man- 

set up with the express intention of Sir, - it was refreshing to see Profes- agement schenje for both records 
• c 1 ■ ^n’s appreciation of the poten- and archives (that is for current re- 


and Economic Studies 


University. 


at Principal 
W wou,d need a 

overboard the 
5^’ The great 


BrU- 


that those 
and 


that “its key contnbution lies in its wvmvcs, ur « kb* uw u. mcm, wi hi* uunimcnui snouia pay for 
provision of courses specifically de- undoubtedly have. He raises issues Itself in terms of the elimination of 
signed to reflect the trends and re- which the small band of British urn- waste and the reliable retrieval of 
quirements of the country's employ- ^rsity arehivisits have tried many information. What Is required is that 
ment market” (Government Green times to bring under general discus- records management should be the 
Paper) We beheve that the local sion. As the prospect of a significant responsibility of an administrator, 
authorities should both take their in- "? w souree p f finance seems remote preferably one with some knowledge 
stitutions into their confidence and bis proposal Is essentially that it of the subject, and should not con- 
SffU help t? propose an would be a good thing if more uni- tmue as a great neglected area in 
SSrtwwShlP »n5 Sisfvina vereities would take .'conscious university administration. 

SSyft ^ Klonrnpn? oTfo? thought for the management and Your faithfully, 
model for the development of in ; of their Shiver. To MICHAEL C0OK, 

this I would like tq add the observa- Archivist, University of Liverpool. 


; Czech Trial 

Sir, - I am writing to you as Presi- 
dent of the Association of Polish 
Students and Graduates in Great 
Britain, to draw your attention to an 
error in your report on the forthcom- 
ing trial of Miss Lenka Cvrckova in 
Czechoslovakia (THES, August 28). 

The facts are as follows. Miss 
Cvrckova was originally indicted 
under an article of the penal code 
relating to passport offences. 
Charges were then added under arti- 
cle 98 (subverting the Czech People’s 
Republic) and article 99 (behaviour 
hostile to an allied socialist state). 
The trial was scheduled for August 
7. Before the case came to court, the 
prosecutor dropped the major 
charges, leaving only that of passport 
offences. After a hearing lasting a 
few hours, she was acquitted. The 
prosecutor, however, lodged an 
appeal against acquittal and Miss 
Cvrckova was sent back to prison to 
await further trial. 

It is not difficult tq see how an 
error was made in your report when . 
one considers the ridiculous nature 
and circumstances of the case 
brought against Miss Cvrckova. The 
Inal is clearly an excuse to punish an 
innocent individual connected with 
Poland, and to set a stern example 
for Czechs tempted by the Polish 
“renewal*’. We naturally wish to pro- 

tdcl nuv, ■ ■ . 


lay 

the worst sort of of the economy. That means 


J dement to 
P“eges.are quite un- 


-S and written 
Paper. The editor 
0 F ul or amend 


stantially and doing an effective sell 
ing job. Will leaders please step for 

rs f 


Principal, Sheffield City Polytechnic. 
DEREK G. LYNE, 

Director, Bedford College of Higher 
Educations : • =•»■ ,n ri| 


The Ada language 

Sir, - Allow me to correct some 
mistakes in the article “For the love 
of Ada” (THES, September 18). The 
Ada language was designed by a 
French-English-Germon team includ- 
ing myself and others at York. The 
team was brilliantly led by a French- 
man, Jean Ichblah. 

My department at York is design- 
ing a compiler for Ada, which trans- 
laust- ftxffwm Ad&’tb 1 rfiflchine 1 lan- 


guage. This was publicly demons- 
trated for the first time last Wednes- 
day, following a meeting of Ada 
Language UK Ltd. at York. The 
compiler project is funded by the 
UK Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council. 

Yours sincerely, 

FAN PYLE, 

Professor of Computer Science, 
York University. ■ 


comply with the due process of law. 
Yours sincerely, 

PIOTR IGLIKOWSKI, 

*2 Marlborough Crescent, London 

W4 1HF. 


Professor Halsey 

Sir, - I’m sorry to see that Professor 
Halsey s term on (he Social Science 
Research Council has not been re- 
n ®'y ed - His wisdom and experience 
will undoubtedly be missed in the 
coming difficult months. ' 

Yours sincerely. 

MARGARET STACEY, 

S^^KSl t' P^iyefsity, 
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Self-help exercise at NELP lUSjnj 
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by Charlotte Barry 


tions came nt the end of Iasi month leaimnicudations tnr aiinm. 
in a letter to all academic and non- I he letter has met with .1 , nul 




Joseph’s delay may save PGCE cuts 


; > Patricia Santinelli ” ^Another ^.ha. reached tone on Septomher ,K. «cnUH« on tench,., education re 

Emergency cutbacks in intake to one year, with all the difficulties this and rh! 8 iJJL J hl - gc of “mniendcd that the 25 per cent cut 

< '■ postgraduate Certificate of Educa- entails, and that such n dSMS ° n ACS FT' shnu,d rcsi,lt in «|u«l misery, and 

•• lion courses proposed by a Govern- should be left until the long-term so Slf" H eniled ' ,herc orc sho,,1t * b *-‘ based on the 

menl's advisory committee may nev- planning picture is clearer 8 wl iv ll 5 “L 1 ■ n - - snl1 i ,r8 “S “* ual <!“«*■« of institutions rather 

S be implemented. Both the universities and the pub- be VotTcted prov,s,on shou,d ,han «“1 numbers on courses. 

'*a3H£S SSTSSifftSt JKisass 


to choose from. Another 

V ic nn rtnim 


The new nmcvHim will mm. } . . mem 10 ne, P lncKIe Mues summer nu-ak. 

operation tKis month only weeks three P mosM^ J he wrip i ’ im ill , 1,k ' 1 - 1,1 Uw 

before ^direclp. Dr . George Bam them S he "’"V™'" "< 


J h hZt h „ ,h ' ,T f0r ,l£5 

sabbatical fcavc prior ro retiring. ^ October -' P ° y h, " C *™ory m r-iirllK-r arid lliglicr i ducar,,.,,. 

It will be passed on to his sicces- .-vS. 2 ‘ . Silld [Hl rcsj^uisc s«. f.ir li.nl hoi-n 

sor. who is due rn he nnmori rtc.. t Your response will help the apathetic as the prni'edme uaw no 


Lord Boyle, 
defender of 


sor. who is due to be named on Octo- 
ber 23. He or she will take up the 
post of acting director on Jnnuary I 
before taking full charge the foflow- 
mgSeptemher. 

The move towards nrien rnnculm. 


ih? p ■ h deCldc - "! hieh . ,lcms guarantee of action on issues i.iiscd 
fiS, 'r If l ,,gheS, I p ™ ,,r >; thli , “Wc SMC leaving responses up (,. 
it nds of its members, the leliter the individual hut we feel this 

bv d rh? P t L,f - S,i ! ff wt J uld be set up shouldn't he seen as a substitute for 
*Li b L^£ nK b0 ? rd .; u insider consultations between unions , 


Amended an Mu i ^ per tion as a result of the' ddSUEi pEmenfed ^^oTwm UIS 

al^-SlSs SMMSMS con ! ,,n,Wy 


This is designed to ensure that 
those institutions which overfilled 
their PGCE courses, do not emerge 


& ns, jsa u fisms 


mOVC ,OWards «p« «— * «ch iopirin -™,rc derail a „J 0n rSX 


management,' 


’el wee n unions .uul 
he said. 


Jucation, Sir Keith Joseph, has not later this month. 


Ev a 25 oer '%SfS ■ Thc , s «b- C omm it tee's recommenda- 
vLL, LJ?J ~ 1 L a l,ons haw already been endorsed by 
h^^r"i« S ° ni f courses ai,d lh e UGC main committee and refer- 
J*®™* ■5w r propor- red back to the DES. But it is also 


universities put to the 

by Ngalo Crequer 

Lard Boyle of Handsworth, former & Robi " McKie 
Conservative Minister of Education, Science Correspondent 
and vice chancellor of Leeds Uni- Tb « assumption that learning basic 
ZfL— ,W0 * d,cd lhJ s week, "Jpdual facts before using them for 
u . clinical application has been ques- 

..iS? W ,c ("bwel was a man who ,oned by a group of medical educa- 
Itv nr 1 and P°P ular_ L 0rs from Southampton University. 

J2 h £ m friend * nnd colleagues In Presenting their paper at the annual 
ESS °J nce * y pl never trimmed his meeting of the Association for the 
t0 * S ‘? pass,n S ‘rends. Study of Medical Education, held in 
■* . Efon and Christ D H b * ltl ! ast week, Mr C. R. Coles 


|Medical school methods Scientists 
put to the test guarantee 


guaranteed 
teaching jobs 


te„fS! 0 „ abil \7 ^Tu,!S ^ h " u '™S B 

there was a significant drop in swres nrc ,u !' c 

ievel7wo° ne qUeSti ° nS bU ‘ n ° ne f0t Sta? ill ““ gr: ‘ dU - 

Similarly when scores on levels 2?J. *° 


ihi U nif°J f0 n d J he was P realde at of s . aitJ ‘heir results questioned the en- well 2^1?^ ^ n0t neceSSa, i ly do 
J?L° Uni °. n ,' n ,M8 ‘ He ««• t]| ? st . ruc,ure of curricula at medical versa questions, and vice 


Similarly when scores on levels Ifr-E*! 01 . SC ^ Cme lo 

pita n7g?tirc^ a ttJ n h ^ * 

found. Students who did well at lew? p ? arL i in ^ ed one year 

S ^ d “ »< si* ISuS.ltSS 25E 


tered Parliament In 1950 as, the ^hools. 

member for Handsworth, Birmine- Tlwir research was based on «• tacts . and . handling in- 

ham, a constituency he served for 20 re-t6sting of students who sat a mill ar t ^ U!te different abili- 

y*“«- „ tiple Choice exam o7Ve card, f i tol “ t ? b . v, ® us llid Mr Coles. 

ih„ K ti^ S . Pnrl !. fll,1en<ary Secretary to vascular system last December All o^t7inH UrpnS .\ n8 y t i iey seem t0 be 
\ h iL(^ WsC r ^Education (1957-S9). bu * four of these students had oassed qU ££ ^vi Pen l C r t of , on ®. another”. 

j 0f .^“cation (1962-July, the original exam but when re-tested rfrSt^h believed this demon- 
/S£liii iad ' ■ 5 f S ,l / ler of State for Hve weeks later, more than half ot t “jf 8 ""? findin « s - " First ly, 
rih?" # flJld ,S c /f nce wJlh a seat In the 29 students failed. ■ . S2 n 1 jf, ,if U u l learns tae farts w 

t '‘° ur , Ending is alarming in the hJ 8°? d chance 


the Cabinet until October, 1964. Dur- 
ing teller years lie was a cross- 
bencher at the Lords. 

mfiVl?' of Haroid Atnc- 

mf/ian. Ac quickly became known for 


fj S ..^* hen th . ere is a 8° od chance 


K«.g.«uunic icuencr irainmg courses 
at six English and two Welsh teacher 
training institutions. 

. U P ‘o JO scholarships a year will 
be available in England and Wales at 
a total cost of some Ol.UOtl m the 
Department of Education nnd Sci- 
ence and the Welsh Office. 

Ironically the scheme may coincide 
with the proposed 25 per cent cut- 
back m postgraduate teaching, num- 
r ers t . wb ‘ cb .nas been recommended 
by the Advisory Committee for the 
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“jja srsxrgzz T e 

-jK^-Wrik.'wd. commonly 


•Jccause oi the enormous amount of he 7»rt« . KflOW,ea S e ° r 

forgetting, nnd in such a short time ° OI 8 t,a r an ‘« that a 

but also because . the interval 1 "be- ?&' Can aul0 ™««™Hy apply, 


time, student can ai 
be- them”. 

ktlbn ' ■ Mr Coles said 
s had assumed that st 


new Secretary of State for Education 
and Science. 

1 he scheme was originally due to 


w as instrumental In n0 ‘ been filling their heaH. .ur inat students should be 

!»^ rture ‘ h,t ’ ,n r> “ * r^ u " r .r'i?"\he.tc:S 


ild it 'was commonly “? po-Slponed as a 

-students stald be SL of ? ?n fr ? n ’ F on °<5 us be- 
lt and foremosL rw ?L t ! ,e . chol “ « luuncli dnle 


->iu because latest aiipljcalions 
figures m science subjects began to 

' ^^-pSfilra^S 1'^r.shon.dbesno^ 

imd pJwtirS Chan ceUars whlcl » merely tested 2 siudeSS i! at st Hj ents learn facts by applying „! ? , , was be,n 8 bundled 

able ISrSSSLif? 7 /' 7 ? he wns * n “l?™ 01 ? f «>r- facts and thirty ner r2nf ! T 5 ere sl J° uld be less sitting in fnr h lh rt" ,hur 1 c wcrc vncitncics 

asarasptiaif «^aEssr*s, b a 

Hggassas S5SKSSL*« symptoms 

-^^Sir-2: S£-SS=c#^ sr-a 1 wr«* 

■ yes£s 1 1,1 H r tW0 J homa ** medical school ako° be* P a ?do W 60, who presented bJ'm 1 ?] S1,ctcssrul »» d will 

^ lt ,s a valuab,e 

g§ S3? Si 


SL.! rC S" ed «w-?nn. but was 


quickly taken back by Macmillan, 
who gave him Cabinet rank. . 

iJ n o ^ U ?\ l0 \ he WBS an expansion- 


to automati- 


B» d Princlpau <1977-79) h^woTan 
vereltte?. Spirit€d deFender Qf ‘he un" 
fK^JLP^ 1, * fcta J l he “"‘ributed to 
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ProfeKnr Willie .. I Thomas's medical ,A* ^ne after normal tutorials. 


Japan award i 
for research r 

Hr John Gorred, a Chtlsafifc 
£«*[. I,as been awarded ilKi ' 
Medal by the National 

re. hi lukyo, for his cooitJE-^ 
busk* science related lo Mat' 
i search. Dr Gorrod budioiJr 
group of ten in the cdkrigf 
niucy deparlemnt and rttw®'- 
as and Invited speaker ainldg- ’ 
tiunal symposium on 
and drug oxidations. £ ■ 

Ethnic problem ! 

A major question faces tecta q| • 
ers both here and on ihfCou^: 
on how best to help teacfimia } 
appropriate skills and penpeanfr : . 
meet the special needs d ' 
minority children, a special act. 
wjis told in Lisbon Iasi nd l|j 
British delegate, Professor 
Craft of Nottingham Wntat# . - 
in a report on the ncetiqttj:-'. 
we should equip teacheniofl?.;. 
the norms and values ofmrtaii,.'. 
origin which maybe more basic r 
nl, sexist and rural inebtweif 
how this will reflect ufrisaftL' 
between minority chiJdfta ■&$£?:. . 
parents. v |;‘ ■ 

Late launch , 

The launch or UOSAT, BrMift 
educational satellite, lids fcflP 
once again. Blasl-off of fts 
chcr from the Western Talk? 

Vandcnberg, Collfrimte, to* ‘ 
put back until Monday, . 
time It has been re-schafakffi 
nf delays In reprogmnta f 
second stage rocket. Tnr a* ? - 
which will study how lb 

affects radio transmissions, 

hy Surrey. Unlverslly sdw® 1 j,; ■ 

Staff survey | 

The survey of stuff dw*|*t 
universities nnd polyie^VJP;- 


ral!fied thc u P r °Pp saL . public sector institutions have and n those wbEu ‘ mosuffiirS likC, . y tha ‘ th - cre wi ." bc dirficuUiei'in 

fr:.-.- The delay has allowed differing already been confronted with a “ridi- be overfilled J 1 l,kely t0 implementation, since some of the 

views within the Department ol culous" timetable. Letters dated The exerci'sc in thc university w | n5,,lu,il,,,s , which ^ve overfilled 

Education and Science to be reconsi- September 10 asking for replies on tor is likelv to be wSmt 'diffe' t™ a . P red ? ,ninsillt in ihe 

k. dered. One view is that schools need numbers ‘in 1980 and proposed fi- rent, since 'it aoiieare that the lJnt t ‘ d subjects and may 

k- ; ‘ -r mantt PfiPF. entrants as OOSSlble onrr>c for 1QH1 h„ .-7 :.r^LJ ,n 7L " I:?'- . Un J' ha . ve very little that can be cut in 
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Kinnock 
refuses to 
pledge cash 

by David Jobbins 

Shadow Secretary of State for 
Education Mr Neil Kinnock this 
week declined to give & pledge that a 
future Labour government would 
automatically restore spending on 
higher education to its pre-cuts level. 

. Attacked for failing to go further 
than hailing the decline, Mr Kinnock 
told a fringe meeting at the Labour 
conference in Brighton that to do so 
would be ■ a “complete offence 
against truth and reason.” 

Union leaders at the meeting orga- 
nized by the Association of Universi- 
ty Teachers and the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education were not sur- 
pnsed. . 

Mr Laurie Sapper, AUT general 
. secretary said: '’we do not expect 
the gears to be crashed into reverse 
nnd money poured into higher 
education ... we do say a Labour 
Government should call a halt and 
say Just a moment, let's have a 
breathing space.’ " 

Mr Kinnock gave a stem warning 
to the teaching unions that until 
higher education was made to mean 
more to ordinary people they would 
continue to fight almost alone. 



Brunei loses textile course 


higher education was made to mean An industrial training board has the University Grants Committee, 
more to oidinary^eo^e they 5 would withdrawn its offer of llOQ, 000 over have put an end to any hope of 
continue to fight almost alone five years t0 Brunel Un * vc ™ ty L to agreement. 

Mr Peter Heathfleld, area general support a degree course option be- i n t |, e | e iter. the outgoing vice, 

» .. «.WM| MW, gw,w» Hmna Mnnot m-pf fnnrtlfinns _i ■■ > n. 1 R 


secretary 
Union c 


Scientists 
tout for 
business 


meeting: *ir j s not bv accident that smce Iy/is ine ‘-«>‘‘»qg. ano auiw rep jy to 
^T ar ‘he most swingeing cits are Products Industry Training Board 0 f j^jy 
being pressed are ' at unlwnida has su RP or ‘ ed tbe unique clothing cuts , fj 

»here ibe majority of students <Lie °P! 10n ‘ n Brunal s . WJSL 1 ?*" way he 

nology degree, designed to .help stu- responsi 
dents apply engineering disciplines to 
clothing manufacture. 


• » r — uiv ol uiiivciaiLica 

"ere the majority of students come 
M 5 e Wor * in 8 class. 

». ,er _ Da wson, general secret- 
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of July 1 arrived with news of the S u®JI S h-A l 

. j. . cuts, the cuts meant there was no SjfSJSfSff 6 - WH^atfrorf 

unel’s production tech- W ay he could make a constructive pu * Sjj" Li?- r. d J S 

c, designed to help stu- reS nonse — research projects and grants. Tiie 

ncineerine disciplines to res P Dnse ‘ group, led by Professor Geoffrey 

u&cture. ® ^ Mr Geoffrey Oldham, the board's Holt, of the Polytechnic of Central 

Qtfltpmpnt this week it c bief executive said it wanted assur- London, Professor Allen Bull, of 
he naxt few months the ances that there would be a suitable Kent University, and Professor Mal- 
unht assurances that the laboratory with clothing equipment, colm Lilly, of University College 
mid honour the agree- and ade quate technical staff, lt also London, will share teachers, provide 
tenrhinc and technical wanted assurances that there would an advice and consultancy service 


PreC William Walsfi ^Vdirai schooi London ^s niorf^ lUtorials - 


sold this week; ‘‘Peopteof aiidS 
LTJ™*? and °P tatol, s ‘ook to him 


velnpmoiif is published in « jo 1* turned away from 

journal Higher Ed * | « Lino « l L^ a, J ectu, ? n 8 staffs 
k, 4. pnb&byffi*. 

Student allies g-;--JVSL? a they “ re n0 * 

Liberal and Social ! f — ; 

dents have formed Sludew : j. ^ 

Alliance In order to 1 OllpV llV B rT£h#l 

partks at the h 4 Uli ^J UrgcQ 

“ on supply 


said; “Over the past few months the ■“ nat In « e « a f u,taD e Kent unwnity. 

hnnrd h nB snt.oht assurances that the laboratory with clothing equipment, colm Lilly, of 
5“™““ wolld KTte Tgr«- — ^equate technical S ,aft. 1, also London, will sh: 


-hers with wanted assurances that there would an advice and consul! 

ahead of ""J? f t g nf s^dents and be two members or staff with an d carry out research. 
not EfiSUSl nSrt»&lS! appropriate qualifications and expen- " 

No such assurances have been forth- ence - Professor Holt desenf 
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the provision of laboratory facilities. , . 

No such assurances have been forth- ence - Professor Holt described the prop- 

coming. At the moment there was only osed consortium as “n very exciting 

“A Tetter from the vice chancellor, one. A second member of staff had venture" and added that PCL would 
considered at last week’s board withdrawn from an appointment at provide expertize in the genetics and 
meeting, makes it clear that recent -the last moment, and no attempt had Wochemisiry of industrial organisms; 
cuts imposed on the university, by been made to replace him, he said. UCL In biochenucal engineering; 

^ 1 and Kent in microbiological phy- 

_ .. 1 siology. 

Talks on redundancy deal 

_ . It was not proposed that joint de- 

Negoti&tions operi next week on new local government woraera. 1 n grees be set up between Ihe centres, 

redundancy procedures and im- turers are on their own am g although joint postgraduate courses 
i tarmi fnr in niirniinff r rcdunuBncv agreement „^n l. 


Surrey 
estimates 
300 loss 

by Ngnio Crequer 
Surrey University has told the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee it expects 
to have to make 300 staff redundant 


Three of the National Union of Students Run F tinners 12-strong team who took part In lost weekend’s 
Sunday Times Fun Run in Hyde Park. Pictured (left to right) are: Douglas Herd, NUS National Secretary; 
Alex -Burt, Universities Athletic Union and Hull University; and Liz Morrison, AUA chairperson and 
Bristol University. 
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New stwteit housing crisis 
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over (he next three years, and the 
senate of Chelsea College, London, 
has voted in favour of some staff 
shedding. 

Meanwhile Professor Randolph 
Quirk, London's vice chancellor, has 
written to schools to say that if they 
have to make big economies before 
January, they should try to avoid 
steps involving academic structures 
which would rule out a positive re- 
sponse to the new subject review 
committees just set up, or that at 
least they should take the commit- 
tee's advice before acting. 

At Salford. Professor John 
Ashworth, the vice chancellor, has 
written to all staff over 50 drawing 
their attention to the volumuiy re- 
tirement scheme. He said: “In fact it 
is probably wrong lo regard this 
scheme ns an 'early retirement 
scheme.' We will have to use it ns a 
voluntary redundancy scheme which 
happens, as u result of historical 
accident, to apply only to those over 
511. 

Mr Anthony Kelly, thc Surrey vice 
chancellor, told the UGC in h letter 
in July that he expected to claim 
redundancy provision for up to 300 
in all categories staff over three 
years. 

“There must be. a reduction of at 
least 60 touching staff, and those 
likely to be affected are asking by 
what criteria the UGC have judged 
that their courses are expendable 
nnd their jobs at risk. The num blest 
factory employee 9r public service 
employee at least receives some ex- 
planation from their employers as to 
the reasons why their services are no 
longer required. You have not told 
me so I cannot tell them.” 

At the Chelsea College senate 
meeting, which had to bc udjourned 
till next week because it went on so 
long, staff voted by secret ballot to 
”. . . accept that as a result of die 
financial constraints modification of 
the academic programme and some 
staff shedding are inevitable.” 

In another motion, “the college 
has advocated in the past and would 
wash to reiissert that universal misery 
is an unwelcome alternative to selec- 
tive excision or reduction of depart- 
ments or sections and that the best 
chance of a successful future for 
Chelsea College depends on having a 
distinctive role ana we consider that 
this may mean concentrating on 
groups and subjects rather than 
attempting to teach a large number 
across the board.” 

But a meeting of Chelsea staff 
overwhelming rejected compulsory 
redundancy and staff were gearing 
up for a ne ad-on collision with the 
college authorities. 

Dr John Wrigglesworth, the Asso- 
ciation of University Teachers repre- 
sentative, said: “This is totally con- 
trary to the policy of our local asso- 
ciation. We will fight to preserve the 
jobs of staff within the whole of the 
university, not just at Chelsea Col- 
lege.” ' 
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MS n 5 0lic * sfc mlna r at the Negotiations operi next week on new local government , worxers. ine «c- grees be sct up belween |he C( 
Week Bducatlon heard this redundancy procedures and im- f ure re are on their own among although joint postgraduate c 

PT0fe«nrT ' r. proved compensation terms for m pursutng i n rodundancy ape will be provided it the cons 

Alan Sl,I es - Blac ^ t0 - » md Dr polytechnic and college lecturers. claim, and have made cl , r is gj ven t |, e go-ahead by its 

Mrtmenr S £i Q tbe institute’s de- They will take place against the proposals are not design P parent institutions, ns is expcc 

tion W e re 2Lr5 l 2? l0na admi nistra- background of intucations that the with 0 ul! »d uention envisaged bv w “ olso ho P ed 10 establish an 

k._ . ■ ? fitvlnfe the mndiiiinn, n f . tnarher numbers in adv- sector higher education envisagen Dy nfll{n __, ivnlw fnr rnnnurali 


Doctors 


m pursuing h reaunaancy a^c ci be prov jdcd if the consortium 

c „'i A nS d«lined to cope by its three 


giving the conclusions of a cut-back in teacher numbers in adv- 


sector higher education envisaged oy 
the Government. 

Estimates of local authority spend- 


parent institutions, ns is expected. It 
was also hoped to establish an inter- 
national centre for cooperative re- 
search in biotechnology which would 
provide .training ana teaching in 
biotechnology for underdeveloped 


ggested that stu- 
ixplorc the possi- 
authority short? 


the pace the Governmenr expects. Estimates or local aumuruy speuu- provide .training and teaching in 
Monday's meeting of the national j n g f or 1981-82, published by the blotecliuology for underdeveloped 
■ plajininn “I? 14 , 0 I nat the incomplete joint council will be the first at which chartered Institute of Public Finance countries. 

demand rXl 6 betwee n supply and will be considered the lecturers an d Accountancy suggest that the 
• in the - nrll^ ^J 081 g* arin 8 weakness claim for better notification proce- cuts j n polytechnic leaching posts p r0 f essor Lilly snid infonnnl links 
1 ^houah system and that dures so that comouhory redundan- may be at a rate less than four per n!ready cxisled y between the three 

cies can be avoided, and for a war s ^nt a year. ccntres and the csU ,bli s hment of the 

notice and .better compensa The total number of full-time consortium would formalize these. 
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where it cannot. „ . equivalent pMts for March 1982 is Major project proposals hnvc now 

The local authority employers 17 539, a reduction of 705 on the been put in to the Science and pn- 
b_i.. rase for belter c iosi ■ v n l .. , T.. 
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available P ,flces ’, hodv drtfi he sett iS g U P of 8 80c arTat1 g en,enl w,1 ^ bt S® ;Ll nra „ D0S f S j n advanced further education missioned by Organizotion for Eco- 

trend for peo agreement operates. But the chants poM “ (0 fflH frortl 27,800 in nomic Cooperatfon and Dcvclop- 

cheaper alternatives " Eaucag^^ the Supply and or any qibvement on compensation ,- nuary this year to -22,500 by 1983- menl to prepare a report on the 
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continued from front page 
mally get their clinical practice at 
one of three hospitals in Cardiff, but 
would gather at one centre for lec- 
tures and tutorials. This could 
amount to several hours’ travelling 
time each week which, could be far 
better spent gaining clinical experi- 
ence. 

The ASME conference in Dublin 
heard that the Open University had 

J irovided background advice in estab- 
ishing distance tutorials using the 
Post Office's telephone conference 
link servie. These tutorials would 
then be used in conjunction with 
video-tnped lectures which were 
already used nt the medical school. 
Professor Duthie expected the pro- 
ject would cpst about £2,000. . 

There was only one modi cnl school 
in Wales, but this had students 
throughout the country on detach- 
ment, both in . undergraduate and 
postgraduate posts. . • 
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Labour pledges to penalize the elitists Workelv 
“ D “ ' "" control 

urged 

by Robin McKj e 
Science Correspondent 

The lessons of worfeer*- ~ 
industry mini K., 


by David Jobbins 
The threat to universities and col- 
leges which draw heavily on the pub- 
lic schools for their students grew 
this week. 

The Labour Party conference in 
Brighton overwhelmingly, backed a 
plan of action to cripple and even- 
tually abolish private education in 
this country which included a pledge 
that the next Labour Government 
would cut grants. to universities and 
colleges which have n “dispro- 
portionate" number of home stu- 
dents from the private sector. 

The programme was drawn up by 
the TUC-Labour. Party liaison com- 
mittee and already has the support 
of the national executive and the 
TUG general council. 

At the top of the hit-list are Ox- 

fnrH on/! ...L n . n ■ i._ m is-< 


more women, members of ethnic 
minorities and mature students. 

It also called for an end to the 
binary divide, rejected Government 
plans for "nationalization'' of public 
sector higher education, and pressed 
the next Labour Government to end 
full-cosi fees for overseas students. 

Mr John Boofhmau, of the 
Matronal Organizalion of Labour 
Students, called on delegates to con- 
demn the Government for bet raving 
the Robbins principle which all par- 
ties had up to now adopted. 

*Tt is simply not enough for us to 
condemn the cuts. We have to re- 
state the principles we believe our 
educational policy should be founded 
on. 

"We must ensure above all the 
next Secretary of State for Education 

rarri(>c mil i_ il. 


ford and Cambridge, where the TUC n . exl - State tor Education 

and Labour Party says that former u ‘ ' K es po 1 lcl es , 1 n . 1 h e , P a ^ 1 

private school pupils occupy half the " a ^ e said f,ne vv ' ords hut have 
student places. never been able to ensure the Secre- 

Six per cent of pupils attend pri- !!!!£, State in a Labour Govern- 
vate schools but take up 25 per rent ent carnes them out - 

dl university places, they add. He called for action to increase 

. fne policy document was carried , foe number of working class students 
by 7,019,000 votes to 7,000 on a card entering further the higher educa- 
voie called for by Labour education , ! on - “The ratio has not changed 
spokesman Mr Neil Kinnock in an since the second World War " he 
attempt lo ensure that the commit- SR ' d - 

Jakarta 

si tt.’fisrVE, ess? 

nng instead to rely on a massive North, argued that in exchange fnr 

education furtfier a " d i,igher hcl P in * L he universil ' es foei? fight 
Conference laid the B rn,.n,w„ ^Jhey_ should become 



Nell Kinnock presses for a manifesto commitment to the young 

Kinnock says ‘sky’s the limit’ 

A clear manifesto mmmilniani tn r. ...:n ..... 1 . , . . 


expansion 

education. 


pt 17^ 

resolution stating lhat Unless they did so. they were fail- 

SSiESSiS 

‘Black youths losing out 
on apprenticeships’ 


A clear manifesto commitment to 
give young workers a right to further 
education was called for by Labour 
education spokesman Mr Neil Kin- 
' nock. 

Conference carried on a card vote 
a resolution setting out proposals for 
a unified, universal comprehensive 
and continuing system of system of 
education, training and employment 
for the 16-19 age group, with an 
adeguate minimum wage for all. 
Voting was 6,992,000 to 8,000 


It will now be considered by the 
joint meeting of the party’s national 

PYpmf ii’f* onA il,. n„_i: . 


industry must be applied (S 
iirul technological laboratoS^t 
ncx Labour Gove^SJfB 
in o become more.socialA 
cubic, warned Prof“$ r '. 
Rose of the Op en UnlvL>Sr 
°8> department, this wetr i : i- : 

fer^ k, ? § 01 3 Ubour 

Terence fringe meeting in b£&- 
on A Science Policy for ix) 
Professor Ruse saidl! SLfe 
pnrtnnt to avert local coS 
Nuspiciun about the alienlB 
nature of laboratory science ^ 
grass roots level this mesas (JL 
structures whereby the com&3/ 
directum of laboratory woit kit 
the hands of all the worfcennt|:' 
laboratory, but with the laboi^r ' 
open also to the local conm/ 1 
and trade unions to play a re - 
planning directions.” p, : 

At central levels the varioal 
search councils and govfn** 
scientific advisory boards - 
democratically representative b|'’ 


juini meeting or me party's national acmocratically representative rfv: 
executive and the. Parliamentary accountable both to the scfeiR 1 
Labour Party which drafts the man- community and to parliament, iy 
1 w°‘ v . power of parliamentary sonfiKaJ?. 

Mr Kinnock told delegates lie science must be extended*, »,■ 

Wanted a nnliru “frnm mkUk pHHpH C' 


(Crossing the Fewer jobs 

air waves for graduates 

American broadcasters will soon be c , ® wwuaiTO 

able to boast a new qualification to £ ewer h .°me university graduates and 


a < , rtmcncan nroadcasters will soon be t? ° ^ 

y° u W«s. white boys." the researchers -av able to boast a new qualification to f ewer 1 ho [ ne university graduates and 
Sffiratfons m Th,! Ar iTgiE Sifflk to “yi™ “IgU ,1 ™1 lhelr.coll.Z„° ^ er „ l, '» her degree home graduates 

^ Go, “ s»xr nen ' iote in ihe 

* The Details of l 


— uumiii . appren- 
ticeships have no foundation, accord- main from inrfir^r" a-‘ P ,c London, umiea Kingdom. 

Eijnfc - ee " xr&sK ss 

SL bv Slnri? l d r *f P fT from «hnic minority younKters’ lack nun,ber of Briibh indents for a ' n recen . t ^ there have been dc- 
WrK iLSLV*® J °. hn of effective informal conS in Programme of practical and thwreti- categories, 

interview prSmSte fln wi Ju tCns,ve trough which they can leant o/jSbs S* S !^ dy 4 V The f° urse wl11 he angled Hp a I979 '^.° 516 P er cent home first 
ploy^Vtrafi un^rLd 0 PP° rtu nities. ° f JObS the training of broadcasters fe 6 ^^ates entered permanent 

• Ke-BiiminEham area ihtfe°fSu« b - 10 As a resul1 lhe study says these f «/u^ ted u S(a es 8la,, °ns- em Payment, compared with 

. the progresfof pupils whpfehZf on 1s AcirSL 


:i„. YZ .n - , ~ " f ,,,c '-vrnmis- 

• sion for Racial Equahty. 

The study, In Search of a Skill - 
Ethnic minority Youth and Appren- 
ticeships by Gloria Lee arnT John 


A novel collaborative project will ijV ie R* tai Jf of First Destinations of 
bring a small group of graduates Owjuflfer, 1979-80, nub- 

f ^S. New York University’s Institute o ed , by the Universities’ Statistical 
of Film and Television together with ■ ord ’ show that for the first time 
a number of British students for a m recent years there have been dc- 
programme of practical and (heoreti- cr ^ as ^l 111 both categories. 

J® 1 S j4 d y- The course will be angled H _ In 1979 '^.° 5 16 per cent home first 


. the progress of pupils who left four the ^ d ! ? be ov crrehant on 

inner city schools. H rr)i^ Ca J-l erS to their detri- 

^The researchers' study of fifth- mnni' l,s 1S often re garded by 
form boys showed that m terms of Cll,p 0ye . ra ’ in en- 

' subjects take n. especi ally mathT w £ l 5L n "fc “ ■ ‘second besr. method 


4 . . - v “™. uc aneieo . r~* hmhk nrj>i 

towards the training of broadcasters u®® 1 ? 6 8 rac Juates entered permanent 
'".United States stations. employment, compared with 

When the course Is finished it is a R er cent the previous yeur 
hoped that some Gpldsmlths’ students A ^ dln 8 to the VSR this is the 
wlU return to Nnw Vnrt first decrease in rpppnl Itnma 


objects' taken, - especially maths and fi'SK'- 1 85 a , ' second ^’.method 1 It 81 l he u f 

English .ethnic minority boyi ^ were- new em Pl°y«s. ’ SJ 2 S 5* , e “ ha "8« jl » 1 

PVasssA?s 5 ™p.ps-isa 

SET — • SBSV’X'E'S jS~, — 


pans. ; wu,uc ‘- 

therefore suggest 
that lack of success in. obtaining craft 
a PP r r f n,[ ^ 5hip ? cannot be blamed on 
ffiSJ 1, educ *tionaI adueverrient- by 
ethnic minority boys, especially in 
™" ° f «« tat that 20 per cent o" 

LfaFJj 0 . J"™ 1 !. »PPf=n- 


c . i , 1 . *»• «-nau c mar me 

h - jf- er s ? nt ^ them for jobs 
p°oyTre hC re< l u,remcnts of em- 

above all .it advocates that 
employers and trade unions as well 
as schools should do a great deal 
mm^ri 0 v forai y° un 8stere about job 

ODDOrflinrhpc nnrl ■* 


hoped that some Gpldsmlths’ students A ^ dln 8 to the U$R this is the 
wlU return to New York to join their fi ”t decrease in recent times. 
American counterparts for n farther ■ e decrea ses have been in public 
g"L ° f .. l lra . il,ta £ at lhe university. employment, industry and 

nfe? 'S 0 .^banged, beglh- ? t h " a Hn P, ° yers (,hose which do not 
SS ? rrl 'L aI of a lecturer f h * * di y int o categories, or wliere 

from NYU at Goldsmiths’ this th e employer is not knowh); 

> 771 e . percentage also fell for the 

tokp S n i ^ Md 12 8tu dents will SJ ,the *" recent years for higher 
lake part In the scheme, the majority graduates, to ,44 per cent 

moS 0 " 1 Amer ican. The re^ P er tlie previous year), 
mafoder will be from the college or . 7116 number of home graduates 
EfijS?' ^Jjothef university fUmand ^fe ved , .*9 be unemployed wns 
!e ™ courses. 5,043 which was nine per cent com- 

“SJ* broadcasting organizations ’ pared wlth 5.2 per cent 


arehil? broadcasting organizations 
are befog approached lor attachments 

s.“< ‘I 1 ' — 


Mr Kinnock told delegates lie science must be extended, kf; 
wanted a policy “from which there added. f 

ca {) be no retreat, no deviation." At present the control of till*}' ■ 
"The sky must be the only limit in ccn .t of the Gross National fast 
this process," he told conference. which goes on scientific resMirinL 
He admitted the scheme would be development lay in the hia&rr 
expensive, but it was not a choice managers, the military uni dap - ' 
between spending and not spending, committees. “For example, hk*. 

— .the difficulty in challenging the tt>[" 

_ l cratic and arbitrary nature of hm • 

J? 0 W Gr lObS UGC decisions on university <&', .: 

said Professor Rose. 

for graduates s ,^ gy a S, £ “LS ■: 

frfc STtr""'? a " d — OTJ Si- 

Vha“,e fi'stS ^ "cLup^rtnV'agriatod 

kb b?en dc 

&£*srsi ap " 35 2 rgrss 2 Es^p 5 a 2 ■ 
isrssu? 2 " : 

J? 3 SS-i 

ther emoloverq AhnU Hnd technological developments w** g\ 

t readily into itemi? 1 ^ do not mnlically beneficial i or that sod$ ■ 

wl,ere IZJTtETS t* : 

Y 0* l^orJr!dS» ^ * t 

agree craduates , ye J®, for ,ll 8 h er logical revolution.” . 

15.3 nefSeit S; per ^ nt A socialist Britain was onhfg 

The P number^ ble based on technologfcaMj 
B li * J ■ r k of homc graduates dance. "If we fail to conWl { J. 
eliwed to be unemployed was tcchnocracv wo face disaster j r 1 

"are^j wi l th 1 2 V fflw m ?o Per “ ntl com ‘ survive we y ’must resolve this f> jfr 

area with 2,808, 5.2 per cent. d ox”. he concluded. __ ‘r. 


the TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2. 10.81 

Spending cuts put 
safety at risk 




Shelton wants skills training effort 

by Robin McKie . 

Science Corresnondent 0 8 rcn t handicap, nor only for them- unnecessary unemployment.’' 

Britain must nnke c!! i 0r lhe cnnniry. However, in another speech las 

mtinnni SESt- * J g'ganiu. Mr Shelton pointed out that 211 
fndS -,1 !^LS“ lch y Y 111 '. ,s - v L ears “8° Br ‘ la m ami Germany had 


by NgaiO Crequer one of mnny areas of university "dustrial compclitors. particularly in the same gross national product 

The University Grants Committee activity competing for scarce re- lh P mvislon of P r °per tramiiig for Now ours was half (heirs One 

has reiterated its concern that major sources. However thev hoped th.it ma J npower ' Mr william Shelton, reason was that Britain had fallen far 

replacement of essential services, de- the report would help universities tu u 1 ifu ecr ^I R ? al foe Department of behind Germany in lhe provision oF 

manded to comply with health and identify their problems in the area Hea [ th and Social Security, said last training. 

safely legislation, is being deferred with greater claritv.” it said. W ®J:« nc *' "For instance, only 311 per cent of 

i f rMonrimn rlif nOnbc TL A . i •" W P mild AtLir u.-Miiinrin.n li n_!.; ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ 


one of 
activity 


safely legislation, is being deferred with greater clarity.” it said, 
because of spending cutbacks. The other problem was in keening 

It has also said the universities do up-to-date equipment. "Since the 
not have sufficient money to main- OPEC crisis of the earlv 1970s the 
tain new or replace existing equip- monies available for new equipment 
ment in laboratories, or to service and the replacement of existing 
them, even though student numbers equipment have been below the level 
have increased. ... . needed to sustain tile present inven- 

This gnm view, contained in the tory, and departmental maintenance 
UGC's academic survey for 1979-80, and running expenditure in the 


The other problem was in keeping J‘^ c - . m,,s ' offcr youngsters at 16 

n.tn.Hota ** . ° SUCn intCTO^finp Jim nttrinMivp 


people 


inlurmcdiiitc 


up-to-date equipment. "Since the fi.fil. ’. nlc ^ s, ' n ^ , an d. attractive op- vocational qualifications compared to 
OPEC crisis of the earlv 1970s the 23*“ 9, .9 f pro vocational nearly bit per cent in Germany. In 


»Mn»i*uiiui licniiy on per cem in uermany. In 
and vocational .training .apart from I97n we qualified onlv 1I.2UU en- 
ucademic learning that few will wish gineering and technology graduates. 


and the replacement of existing iSIIT r 1 £ W gineering and technology graduates, 

equipment have been below the level i f unskilled for the world nf compared to 16.011(1 in the Federal 
needed to sustain the present inven- E ," V ''^mpUsymcnl , at 16'. Mr Republic." 

Shellun told a one-dny Conservative Mr Shelton nrgiicil thsit new lech- 


or unemployment at 16" 
i told n one-dny Conserv 
conference in Easlbourn 


says that universities will now have 
to find “new and unprecedented 
solutions” to their problems. 

The UGC said it commissioned 
the survey to find out what resources 
were needed to keep the whole uni- 
versity estate in use. 

it issued a report last year which 
showed that, '*. . . at constant prices 
a total of £385m was estimated to be 
needed- during the next five years 
(for maintenance and minor works), 
an Increase of £95 ni over what had 
been spent in the previous five 
years.” 

This was necessary, the survey 
said, in order to comply with legisla- 
tion such as the Health and Safety at 
Work and the Fire Precaution Acts, 
and long-term maintenance arrears 
such as replacement of flat roofs, 
electric services and boilers which 
had been installed for more than 20 
■ years. 

Almost three-ouarters of the total 
floor area of tne universities had 
been built since the war, the major- 
ity in the 1960s and “. . . with the 
dedine in both capital and recurrent 
resources there is evidence of these 
major replacements being undulv de- 
ferred or being carried out at the 
expense of day-to-day maintenance. 

In conveying the report to univer- 


laboratory subjects was in real terms 
86 per cent of what il had been in 
1971-72 notwithstanding the increase 
in student numbers. 

“Hence although in times of 
national retrenchment universities 
might have been expected to have 
taken any one of these problems in 
their stride, the cumulative effect of 
all of them (falling resources, and 
changes in overseas student policy) 
operating simultaneously means that 
new and unprecedented solutions 
have lo be found." 

According to the UGC report, il is 
the university's prime responsibility 
to seek solutions to their own prob- 
lems. The UGC can only give advice 
based on its view of the whole 
system. 

Although no provision was made 
in 1980-81 for the support of student 
residence places, the number of stu- 
dents in university-owned residence 
increased from 130,426 (45.9 per 
cent of total student numbers) in 

1978 to 135,828 (46.7 jjer rent) in 

1979 because of previous program- 
mes coming to fruition. 

University replies to a question- 
naire showed that “. . . very few 
universities now had serious ' prob- 
lems in accommodating students at 
the beginning of the academic year.” 


Party conference in Eastbourne on nologies had always created more 
Saturday jobs than they destroyed. -What is 

Technological change wus des- true is that arcus of work are des- 
troying demand tor the unskilled in iruved". lie said. -Unless we learn 

K2T7- h .l sa i d \ \ 0U H§ sters w , ho new skills and new attitudes then we 
left school without skills did so under shall find ourselves with a pool of 


unnecessary unemployment.” 

However, in another speech last 
week. Mr Shelton said there was no 
inagic wand that the Government 
could wuve to improve matters by 
bringing engineering educators mid 
manufacturing industries closer. 

“It is an area where indirect press- 
ure from government on hoih indus- 
try and engineering departments 
could well bear fruit", lie told a 
conference on Government and En- 
gineering Education at Brighton 
Polytechnic. 

"At the simplest level, government 
can provide opportunities for en- 
gineering teachers and industrial em- 
ployers to come together to discuss 
issues of common concern. At a 
more public level the Government 
can give fnrmul recognition to those 
examples of successful cooperation 
us a means uf stimulating similar 
developments elsewhere.” 




the committee made it clear- University Grants Committee, Annual 



v-,.1 


that it well understood that safe- 
guarding accommodation stock and 
ensuring its effective use was only 


Survey, academic year 1979-80. Pub- 
lished by Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office , price £ 2.30 net. Cnuid. 8359. 


Left Group urges Labour to 
abolish ‘elite’ UGC 


Astronomers at St Andrews University this week . 
put into practice an exercise in international col- • 
laboration designed to shed new light on the nature 
of distant stars. The Science and Engineering 
Research Council. has fanded a two-week visit by 
Dr Jens Peter Kauftnann (centre) from the Insti- 
tute of Astronomy and Astrophysics at the Tech- 
nical University of -West Berlin. 


Dr KauAnnmi, who has rfecrntij' published an 
:aflas of stars which lack the major staffer con- 
stituent, hydrogen, is a leading authority In the 
analysis of stellar atmospheres. He will help Dr 
William Tobin (left) and Dr Philip Hill (right) to 
Interpret observations of hot, distant stars made 
both from space and from ground telescopes. 


JbeUnwenRy Staffs Left Group has should these privileges be defended? 
;T7", u ( P on i fo e Labour Party to We would say that security of em- 
miirw h University Grants Com- ploy merit is not a privilege - it is a 
®®f au se it is unelected, un- right enjoyed by some workers. and 


ricesl^pshadnol taken any eyam^a-" 

, hwe J—y SZtSEZ** -g inftLSJSSTC- 

pu bids for power in the Open Tech 
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School leavers get chance 
of advanced YOP project 

men? ffijg le ro , uS h are ne 7 o Pl °be indust 7 ' ins sssefi®* 

L" <n V?T2S of 6 England J5L' tS% 


apr .‘“°5f ause 11 is unelected, un- right enjoyed by some workers. and 
In a , e and an e ^ te body. ' struggled for by many more. It is a 
rheNnis 5 iiL ent tc ? members of false notion of equulity to downgrade 
ihp t h2 na n ecut i ve Committee of those with favourable terms and con-' 

Lahnn U a a ' so circulated to ditions of employment. Rather we 

Assort ,| uca i IOn spokesmen, and should aim to spread these favour- 

headquafien; 0 ► uV n l ve /^' 1 X, Teachers a bje conditions to other groups. instructions that r running costs of stu- 
tfae One hi? e Ufl 9 rou P says Tjie group condemns the cutbacks den[ hostels owned b i^, flUthor . 

anachronism whi^ S r nt fQrm J S , an l " r * nanc ®’ “ d d «P ul “ Hies should no longer be claimed 

details Trig"** to dlv “ l 8 e the cIo,m ‘I 181 th , e umvereity sector is a -g ainst the a dvancecf further educa- 
affecteri 1 decisions to those too large in relation to the . falling t £ n •• poo |-. students should be 
i, , 18-year-old population. ‘‘The number 

pied Be i ° n lhe labour NEC to of .18-year-olds will be greater, on 
franr tJ°. r ? st0re t * le universities' average, throughout the eighties 
demarvLfl e ? st tlie 1^79 level as compared with the seventies, and 
(tress w ? y lhe . trades Union Con- there will be a big jump in the 
Sid Hiii l «/2- re ?!53K« t ** e composition number of 18-year-olds from the 
" w| th a view to mid-1990s." ■ . , 

ti c bodw m6nt py a more democra- U calls for a more democratic sys- 

A ““J BS part of n nrnmc r»F turn in ivhir-h nrrMt tn universities is 


ILEA foots hostel bills 

Losses of more than £200,000 incur- lations and charged 
red by two polytechnic hostels are to laid down by the 
be met by the Inner London Educa- Payment Committe 


Tory students 


be met by tne inner London hduca- 
tion Authority. dents had been charged the fall 

This is in spite of Government economic 005 1 - ... ... 

instructions that running costs of stu- Deficits on hostel operations in 
dent hostels owned by local author- previous years had been contained 
ities should no longer be claimed wUhm the overall block grant, but 
the advanced further educa- lJlI , s > e ® r ? overall losses at the two 

S oot”. Students should be polytechnics did not allow this. 

(he full economic cost the . A , ne ' v syste / 11 . ‘? r dealing with 
most recent White Paper said. hos - el c £ ar * es had been introduced 

.. r-.. «. . . . . . earlier this year, and if the subcom- 

ILEA s further and higher educa- m j t i ee agreed to meet the deficits 
hon subcommittee agreed last week they w0l fl d form pBrt of the aulhor . 
to meet deficits totalfing £-06,310 on j t y» s c j a j ms against the “pool” sub- 
student hostels at North London and ; Rrt tn ii m itarions 


lations and charged the scale of fees /iq]| TVTT 
laid down by the Inter- Authority 1^1 O 

Payment Committee. Overseas stu- . . . a 


18-year-old population. ‘‘The number charged (he full economic cost the 
of .1 8-year-olds will be greater on most recent white Paper said. 

compared , *** - ^cr educa- 

fhprp will he a bie iimiD in the f, on subcommittee agreed last week 
number of lS-year^lFEom the to meet deficits toralgng £206 310 on 
■H lootk " * student hostels at North Londo 

n Ste ibr a more democratic ays- ?guth Bank ■ Polytechnics^ < 


ipKSSfe, -Hr 

m 

mBE SS Wb , S /“ponditig (O the O^comWcred"' 

■•SS ® Proposals to expand technical the uSvereitv hS *£?■ al1 direction. . 


crart a^manua' skSis p^c^ J-no 140 young people wi 
playinK.imjo^Wteffi also’cS and 1 ” T™ 6 * wlU 6f,er job 

mkmrn • 


ment" (Imnfog^MuSs^are 6 ^ 1 ^ tiding industry. _ ^ 

SKSWj. Tl C EielaS5 * eg 

courses. °ue-year training qua m y of YOP schema 

j - ob a lrainin s 

commerce, X f ■ndV'sEillsWea. * ** 

it ^Sher with 

bZ».l d dfl y roiease sion tolleae. it has issued 


5®ufo Bank • Polytechnics during ' Dr j ohn Beishon, director of 
1979-80. The governors of North South Bank . Polytechnic, said this 
Bank had applied for a sup- wce jj (hat foe deficit hnd been un- 
rant of £38,073 and avoidable, as they hnd used the scale 
< polytechnic for 0 f fee S determined by the local au- 


bart« V ‘ tne Sovernment cut- against oveiam « — , . , _ 

■uniS an attack on trades courses are periodicaUy reviewed by thorily. The supplementary grant 

acad“ n . “Some argue that staff and students; and resources are The committee heard that both was just a way of subsidizing student 
craics are; privileged, -.so why made available to the community. polytechnics had complied with Tegii- -accommodation in the London area. 

OMer workers ‘need to improve rusty skills’ 


Patricia Santinelli ■■ 


_ J goes world-wide 

to^b'taQo^orehr, vi^rtfSc Se, ? of giant po,.cre M. .he 

Programme Ed en 0 u tt h account 0 fth£ l increase the current provision of critical relation between mankind 

ooal&Si 10 Provkffng fo r . the un ZT \ ^ i„ ^» basic skills and give greater opporlu- and the environment are to be 

unskilled adults’ basic ’ older workers experienced In tra- nitjes {0 o!dfir wor i{ers.to improve shown in a series of worldwide ex- 

acyT'Tn 1 n«ds. the Adult Uter ditional industries are often barred thj a t of lheir education and hibltions following their showing at 

Skills Unit, advocated from obtaining other jobs because of h f te|r em ployabi!ily” the unit Unescos Paris • liefidquartcrs this 
“5»Kk 1 aovocatcd their lack 0 f numeracy and literacy. " c jd K 7 week. A total of 1.000 sets have 

. roese, adults were mr.™ in, . , It is essential' to provide them with ' ....... been prepared, with texts in Jocul 

Employed as a assistance to improve often rusty ' The unit also argued tba dis- languages, and dates for exhibiting 

2L C 5? n 8 8 * in tha basic skills before P as well as during advantaged young n ° l fixed for Spain, New Zealand and 


• ?hTfoln S t - W - iw lliSai S ^ SE® Commissfori, which 

ft was concerned that the pro- - Sludy 'nefoods should mix face-to- * nfor m ^ t | on ^ f f ■_ * he courses has alrea^v 

posed central co-ordinating unit lack- 


have the great fl d v ^ 8 ^ alt iculJ|' 
couraging faster - learning (P^ $ 

ly in relation to 5 ?SS 
group experience) whicfl^ fg 
importance since some 
be on a YOP .scheme W , 
limited- period. . ■ • 


nf assistance to impiuvc 

-j ^onges jj, , ^roctu- b as a c s trji| s before as we as dunng advantaged yuiuig nxea tor spam, New Zealand am 

i^' the unit'ln i*. ,abour market, ® 15 f r^ JS, be segregated from their peers on the Congo. 

jJ^Pp*er Services reS ^om^kS t ^ ank u th unit recognized tiie remedial courses, but should receive The exhibition, which was .hell 

dSem Conmfission’s ; Although the recognized we inl rated OTUrses m basic skills such simultaneously with o scientific con 

New ,m ?° rtai ? ce of - SWiH- w™ as literacy and numeracy with yoca- fc rence , “Hcrilogy in practice”. w« 

*-dBte f0 *..foey will n^-w and work experience for y . tional training. . held to mark the tenth anniversary 

ODnnrf.t_:k?? I _ . ne ^ d con- olds, it said that . the \ »na u . nnnrnach at this staae of Unesco's “Man and Biosnhere 


leir peers on 


Sfjs 5 

ion (o certifica- menls. ,« Rr ?^^ v6 dred it 5ransfe' r sysie^ fu 5J er Plication !ncl^Jded ’ , d 1,mit ed period. ' ‘ $ 
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the Congo. 

The exhibition, which was .held 


>nai training. * held to mark the tenth anniversary 

.^ssssft Sr »s. 
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waste of cash 

The National Union of Students is 
accused of being undemocratic, un- 
representative and a waste of public 
money in it pamphlet published by 
the Federation of Conservative Stu- 
dents this week. 

The pamphlet, entitled The Truth 
About Nl/S, BTgues that the NUS is 
run by left-wing extremists -for their 
own ends and succeeds only in giving 
students a bad name. The charges 
are strongly rebutted by the NUS. 

: The 12-page pamphlet says NUS 
. conferences are a farce and unrepre- 
sentative of student feeling, with 
fewer than 20 per cent of students 
taking part - in electing conference 
delegates. 

The federation adopted policy at 
its last national conference to cam- 
paign for tiie break-up of the NUS 
and the creation of u new, cheaper 
federation of student unions. The 
pamphlet echoes this, arguing that it 
is impossible to change the NUS 
from within. 

An NUS spokesman said the pam- 
phlet was a ‘Mast ditch attempt by an 
increasingly irrelevant . extremist 
minority to savo their own skin” as 
students abandon the FCS because 
of its hard-line right-wing leadership. 

lie said NUS shared the financial 
problems every organization had at 
present. The policies put up by the 
FCS made no difference. The NUS 
plans, to make savings totalling 
£50,000 on its £!m annual budget 
this year.. 

The pamphlet was also attacked by 
moderate FCS members for being 
negative. Mr Peter Moore, FCS 
member on the NUS executive, said 
it was illogical and inaccurate and 
tlje best policy was to refpnn NUS. 
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Cuts hit heart of studentliJ 

from Deborah Kasouf and public schools. The Mitvnnmm- loans W(lll .,, . , UlN 

WASHINGTON fee i reduced I the W7il niilli.ui anthoi- tvnl wilh lift'll d ^ Uned 
Congressmen intent on making furtii- Bn,l " n S- 1 -' million. The ACT: cMraiat ine hv nL e ^ Ucat ’ on il I 

er cuts in student aid for higher ;ISSlT|s , * lls would cut the pro- ( tun run toed sin^°. U, i ^ per re. 
™w B t; n n c-u 6 fimnimo hv 4' ner L-rni ..i; student loan. *1* 


congressmen intent on making turtn- me ai csca [ W “ uwa «*a 

er cuts in student aid for higher 1,SSLr,s ! h |l[ •his would cut the pro- < tun run toed Lhp°m ^ per t 

education have been accused of ^- v I’er ‘■vni nnd eMniiiiiilc more (linn ^ 1 

attempting to "carve the very heart - 70 •"' ,l, dent ■ "f "£-g «* 

out” of student aid programmes, by • State student incentive grants. Tile school year anrt lhe1 ^ ■ 
the president of the National Asso- subcommittee cut $2d million dollars other programmes tiS 
ciatron of Independent Colleges and from this tine, setting Hie approprin- »uariin eed student ^ K 

Universities. tions level at 556 million. Tlhc Al l- rise. ae " 1 loans «««, 

Unless this trend is reversed, estimates that an additional $52 mil- The United Suu« i 

and soon the nation s commitment linn in matching funds from the pa r I men l recently £ 


• State student incentive grants. Tile 
subcommittee cut $26 million dollars 


ui.u auou, me nmion s commiimem non in matching funds from the 
to a well-educated citizenry will be in states would be lost as a result of 
serious trouble”, Mr John Phillips this cut and (hat some 5001)0 stu- 

M Dh'ir • , den,s ,,ow L ‘ ii l !iblc fw «'lw pro- 

Mr Phillips remarks came after a gramme would be cliniiiiated 

henate appropnations subcommittee Recent action hu n>. n 

h hS s ! a 6 !l t, h & on fe s SS: 

minnnrtiiH rti.riani wnwiittee was nearer to the desires 


supported stadentfinandal = SZ'hfeh^cdrSJ?’ ' hC ^ 
programmes. ”L in h e .J' 8 ^ cr cdllc,ltH) ” community. 


ihv United States EducaiinJ 
part men t recently aJSSrf 
iome and assets test for dJilf 
guaranteed student loans 
alhiw more families to mg$ 
needs test was required bv'fl 
gross as part of itsfei^ 
ei I in lion d,n for all loans iSfS 
SS™ ‘han UOjOOoS 
I he Administration proposals^ 
allow some families earff^ 

lh:m tllUl niUi _ ... D?: 


Tw. Pellaso. president of 2ft in teflBE ffS'aSSS** - " « 

the American Council on Education ^ en,,te . subcommittee members haii i SKHMMIU a year to 

joined in the criticism of the subcorn- ?..».~-W ialc , lhe /“■(_ ""wunls ,oan .. reganflessrf* 

mittee's action. “The nation’s stu- 


...w rainniuui «-uuiich on nuucation, lo annmnriiiit> n,„ V. 11 — 

joined in the criticism of the subcam. ™?.#i.„ P ^ r ?PJ ,alc . 1 . 11 “"Wunls 

mittee's action. “The nation’s stu- 1 ^ or . s,u f cnl aiJ - The spend- 

dents and their parents arc being approved iV? 11 ** pimul un . d 

singled out for unduly harsh treat- fRj! rOVed | by tbe I,HIISU appronri- 
nient. This sS(h“S s nbcom n;,,...- on SuplunU 

would deny educational opportune Senate ^fhrnJm ?. h ° S f Sel b , y l,ie 
ties to hundreds of thousandrof the The To 6 (SCC - cl,nrl)l 

next generation", he said. conside? l Representatives will 

The subcommittee's recommenda- on Octote? Appru P r,atlons 
ions which will be considered by " ° L 

the Senate appropriations committee c 1 n NAICU asserts that if the 

before being submitted to the full , , subcommittee’s spending 

Senate, would have the following are . aece P ted by Congress it 

effects on the student aid pro- , d seriously compound the prob- 
grammes: r lems already imposed by reduced 

• Pelf grants. The subcommittee set P ro S ra . mn )e authorizations by Con- 
appropnations at $2.3 billion for this § r ® ss “ l,s August Budget Recon- 
proeramme, which directs aid to the federal| y guaranteed student loans, ;i 
neediest students. This is a reduction "eased demand would be placet! on 
of almost $300 million from the federa Hy Guaranteed student loans, a 
spending level authorized in the programme which is already in a 
Omnibus Reconciliation Act which state of inauspicious fragility" 

Wn naecnrl k,. U_tl. n • » r.ii ■ ° 1 


amount of assets they W in S 
rtr jli or other InvKiintffii • 

This year the loan promaa 
gave a nroiected 58 bilUon to® 
enun 3.6 1 million borrowers^ Beta 
of the high demand and the 
interest subsidy the Gowna 
pays, the Reagan Administration fe 
winter proposed limiting ail baa; ■ 
the amount students need, ba»|j . 
a formula involving college , 
family income, But cangraikii ' 
Democrats succeeded in gettiigfc i 
needs test to apply only to h£& 
with an adjusted gross income dr 
more thun $30,000. 


Out of that compromise cam ii 
Department of Education's nwfr 
niula, under which most of fas? 
dents excluded from (be 
will be those from families in & 
$30,000 to $45,000 income im; 

llfkn nhdnrJ hmI n» liml.i L... ^.k ^ 


^Ms P hi S Augus t^ The ^A^ S elti ma^s whoTtend re^i’SdylSS^ 

ewss-srsfe asiasSiSE 

than £10.000 dollars would be than 150,000 now-eLhle'sniZ^ wbo . adda d that the Reapn 
elinii noted altogether would | n «> Pnii " gl0,e I students mi lustration is expected to pitra 

• Nnf ionui J!;A. ,ose Pen fronts, and the pur- major changes after that to A 

bilily and cut costs. 


.. . vMMia wouia oe U,BM i ju.uuu 

eliminated altogether. would lose Pc 

• Nfliionai direct student loans. This chasing power 

W 0r T e wo ^ d he reduced from 
&™te n ^l 18 6. mfl,i °n. Accord- - ’ .• 

ing to the ACE, (Ins cut to a pro- 
gramme directed to low-income stu- JN 11 § ranK 
SSS UnIi M ly *? ob,ain commercial aSSkSt 1 Brm,i 

recioienSifv mnS» the number of ™ fc 8 e *«rk/si«dy 
recipients by 143,000. Siaic siudcm 

• Supplemental , opportunity grants Inct -' mivc aranis 
This supplements Pell grants for stu- Tolnls 
dents attending higher-priced private 

The call of 
the wide 
blue ocean 

by Peter David 

A team of academics from one' of 
SW 8 , universities, the 
Ir Y l , ltato of Technology, has 
just completed a visit to BrUain In 
°f students and with an offer 

nrpSW,. ? oope , rat «on with hard* 

Pressed British universllles. 

^ wWch s P ec,a,Jz “ In 
marine sciences, oceanography and 

British school leavers with A levels' 
immediate places on courses at Its 
Jensen Beach campus In Florida. 

5PKJ- 

Will take up peaces on FlT’g defirw 
..courses at a cost, of - 118 ■ • 

jucjujlng resldenti^ fto. year * 

A!» -Of us' In educaHnn' k^., ■ 
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Overseas 

Africa seeks to end 
medical drain 


i -w*. 


by Thomas Land 

A hisloric conference of deans of 
Africa's medical schools and the 
directors of its university centres for 
health sciences has decided to udopt 
a common pattern of training 
throughout the continent. 

This breaks the traditional de- 
pendency of African universities on 
the great medical institutions of 
Europe and North America. The re- 
lationship has been responsible for 
die transplanting of Western scien- 
tific-values to Africa to the detriment 
of indigenous medicine practised 
there for perhaps thousands of years. 
It has also been responsible to a large 
extent for the medical “brain drain". 

The Geneva conference under the 
auspices of the United Nations' 
World Health Organization (WHO) 
included among the criteria for judg- 
ing the effectiveness of Africans 
medical schools the practical impact 
which they make on the health and 
welfare of the continent's poor, 
largely rural populations. 

Those peasant populations have 
got little benefit from Western medi- 
cine. The continent's new approach 
to training public health profession- 
als is to seek a partnership of tradi- 
tional medicine which has survived 
despite many years of official dis- 
approval, and the modern, scientific 
medicine imported from the West. 

Already, about 20 African coun- 
tries have established research and 
treatment centres devoted to tradi- 
tional medicine. Most countries have 
either decided to integrate it into 
their national healthcare schemes or 
are considering it. The entire higher 


education structure concerned with 
medicine and the health sciences is 
affected by a change of such im- 
mense scale and importance. 

The new partnership between the 
tw j. s . cbo °b medicine enables the 
traditional healer to take udvantage 
of modern techniques in spheres 
such hs hygiene while contributing 
his knowledge in diagnosis and her- 
bal remedies. Most people in the 
developing regions prefer treatment 
in traditional rather than modern 
medicine. And most of them have 
no choice. 

Fewer than 10 per cent of (he two 
billion rural dwellers of the Third 
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Solidarity 
angry at 
reform 
proposals 

Poland's new academic year opened 
yesterday under the shadow of a 
fresh round of confrontations be- 
tween the universities and the Minis- 
try of Science, Higher Education and 
Technology. 

Strike alerts have been called hv 

_.i ■ ... , ■' 


Solidarity chanters in several univer- 
sities and cnlfcBcs. nnd the new In- 
dependent Students' Association is 


World live within walking distance of 
Western-type clinics. There is one 
scientifically trained doctor for 
almost 5,500 Africans. Clearly, tradi- 
tional medicine offers the only uvail- 


scientificnl 


clinics. There is one 
trained doctor for 


fm 

itet 


able avenue for approaching a 
reasonable health-care of the 
majority. 

A study compiled by WHO shows 
that 85 per cent of the global total of 
migrant doctors practise in just five 
countries - Australia, Canada, the 
United States, the United Kingdom 
and West Germany. 

The medical curricula of the de- 
veloping countries have been based 


on the standards and expectations of 
the Western World, which encour-’ 
ages migration. “Money spent on the 
education of these migrant physicians 
could have been better spent on 
other and more appropriate forms of 
henlth personnel and health-care", 
says WHO. 


Iheir national healthcare schemes or henlth personnel and health-care ", 
are considering it. The entire higher says WHO. 

Israel awaits test-tube baby 
project go-ahead 

from Benny Marrk 

IFRUSAIFM ® ut d,e country's Ultra-orthodox. 
If ail goes well for th? l friCntht« anta 8°nistic to the medical commun- 
al may Za its J hS ity decades because of aut0 P sies 
grown test tube^aby somerime^next and ab ° rt,ona - are both see P 
summer, followin/ Im ww? as contrM y t0 Halacha, are suspi- 

>prava! ill principle" of planTsub- C10us rf lhat lh ,h h e d ° ctors . wi “ “W 
milled to the Health Ministry hv ar °und with the ovum and sperm or 
Jerusalem's Hadassah S2«i make mistakes wjth them -" 
hospital and «5 C?xj Iii T ^ ly The ministry, in the- first ex- 
iCB percental *ag«, has restricted the 

The tvm hwoUaU 7n y « ‘ L test-tube projects lo married couples 
neck race since P late ' l owf whereby fertilization of the ova will 

a fifitta 5£ be restricted lo the sperm of each 

outside the womb are f woman's husband and to women 

final go-ahead from re ih UW «- 0,8 who clearly cannot be cured of infer- 

cwj&n” SSL ^ JSVKi tilitV by nny other means, 
with humans” chaired "™ e have a 8 reed t0 the test-tube 

director seneral p ^ y n l inis,I 7 baby projects as they conform to the 
Modan. 8 Cral Professor Bnruch biblical injunction ’p’RU U'R'BU" 

Professor Yosefe Schenker nf (Kbe fruitM and multi P l y”)- We are 
Hadassah and Pmfeunr niliH onI y allowing it in cases of women 
of Sheba, who heatl^IiP 8 ^ ^f rr who would otherwise be doomed to 
■nstitutlons* test tnhp^h L p ^ Ve permanent Infertility,” said professor 
«PWedi the m SkLt lby pr ? je - cts Modan. 

within weeks nistr ys permission The forthcoming experiments will 
.^ e project mav cnnrk » moin. place Israel among the select club 
national controversy between™™™ which inc,udes Britain, France, the 
EJgpw. Israelis ^favouTino rhJ us and Australia. There are today 
breakthrough and ’ it8 J n L f be about half a dozen “test-tube babfes* 
“Rjs, an^reHgioufci?S who fear Sro win 8 u P flnd another eight women 
ji ^cussore on Jewish family ^ ho are P*' 6 *""' 1 Wlth tes, - tube 

spHtSJ ™'f y and 8 host of related foetuses - . . 4 , 

WJ , valu ®s. According to Professor Schenker, 

fftet S tfiere ia boi, nd to be a Jbere are about 100 women in 
relij L^?^ ersy bctw een various Hadassah who are ready to be 
feX^H C H tJ f? na , and Rabbis in the treated. 

fef 'JevEEr A re h uu I ? az L tWes ‘ Professor Sen- said that Sheba 
.®®ren. Rabbi Shlonib already has successfully mastered all 

Hfi sees “nn «> k . . . ' the techniques down to the “reinlro- 

the HaJflr>,r 0 /? tr d,c ,on bet ween . ductiori into the uterus" stage. But 
Uni the ► u Wls L h . roHpons law) Sheba, a government hospital, suf- 
long « *k.„ ube ba by projects so fcrs from chronic budget problems, 
^!l definfirt^!i® i , C0Ild . ucted witbin and lack of money may lead to, a 
^ Htc S«°? d,tIons * M set down suspension of the experiments de- 
— “rory. . spite the impending ministry approval. 


The herbal knowledge of traditional witch-doclors has survived 
despite official disapproval. 


Top body 
attacks 
Fraser’s cuts 


■from Geoff Maslen 


MELBOURNE 


Christian 
Democrats 
win poll 

from James Hutchinson 

BONN 

The Christian Democratic Union's 


preparing m poll its members on 
possible student acl ion. Significantly. 
ra'v.CI protests have also been voiced by the 
"Old" (Parly-linked) Union of Polish 
Tenchers and Polish Socialist Stu- 
dents* Association. 

The bone of contention is the new 
bill on higher education, which was 
due to be submitted to the St'jm 
(parliament) nt the end of Septem- 
ber. Du r inu (lie last year, several 
drafts had been worked out by the 
ministry ami by a “social drafting 
com mil tee". Finally, a com promise 
bill was agreed at the end of Juue. 
and l lie t ben minister. Dr Julius/ 
Gciski. pledged that no further 
changes would be made without con- 
sult ing the academies. 

During the vacation, however, 
there wns a change of minister. In 
mid September, the academics 
learned that the hill which Dr Jerzy 
Nawrocki would lie submitting to the 
Scfm would not be the version 
agreed wilh Dr Gurski. 

Amendments had been introduced 
which would reduce academic free- 
dom taking away, the right of the 
universities to tench a multiplicity of 
"world views": reduce the power of 

Hie governing councils; restore the 

old procedures for electing university 
rectors, deans and collegiate bodies, 
making them dependent on govern- 
ment and Party backing; curtail 
autonomy in spending: increase the 
powers of the courts regarding stu- 
dent organizations: and curtail the 
rights at employees of academic in- 
stitutions to organize and take part 
in protest actions. 

fnion^s These changes would nullify ihe 
. , recent liberalization of academic life 


The Australian government has aren't cnil* toDoed rec - ent libera,izB,ion academfc life 

come under attack from its key J ^,TsZmer erm K whicb ,he new bil1 was tended to 

advisory body on higher education [h 5t udenT^arl ia memfat lt is b ^ no means c,ear who 

for not giving enough money to uni- Jjg responsibfe for the changes. 

^ucarion 311 ^ 00,16865 ° f advanced share of the votes went up from 25 Minister Nawrochi issued a slate- 


. .. w snare ui me voio went up imm mtiuaicr raaivrucni issuea a siaie- 

per cent lo 29 per cent, and at five meni pledging to submit a bill for 
■ for ShS 1 universities it will be in a position to discussion by the Council of Minis-. 

in^hp form the s, udent government, but le rs “in accordance with earlier 

elsewhere it will be excluded from obligations" and “without essential 
power, since other political groups changes". He stressed that the minis- 
“ n S .Sf" 0t are - not prepared to form coalition try reserved the right lo set an upper 

In the longer term, this decline w j t |, the Christian Democrats. • hunt on university intake, so as to 
can only be avoided by increased Th e elections were disappointing ensure a rational employment policy, 
■ 8 °«u n, ^. en i on ^ 8 ”t 8 ^ 1 assistance or by for the young Socialist organization. and that the university could not 
cutting back activities, the com mis- whlch pou^ y per cent, compared have complete budgetary autonomy, 
sion said. It pointed out that for wj|h 9 ^ ]as , ti ^ aoist ? , . 

each year between 1981 and 1984 group5i wllich ^foed The tna^onty of the academic com- 

h*nds for existing activihes would be Mme influen f e in p the student padfo. 15 *" favour of peaceful nego- 

up to A$29m (£18m) less than Ihe ments in the early 1970s, fared badly ° ^ 1 °, n i Varsaw 

commission had recommended. an d are no longer a significant force Kadl0 ‘ Dr Michai Pulawski. chairman 
The commission also criticized the [ n fo e universities * of tbe Solidarity chapter at Krakow's 

government for its insistence on The ecologist or “green*’ groups, Japellonian University, which issued 


nit, wmiiiiMuii uuu hi i i>i<.ubu tut |u me universities. , . * u t fcl Ul a 

government for its insistence on The ecologist or “green" groups, J?P e J. lo ? a, l ‘University, which issued 
trying to make savings by forcing 30 whjch are jf ouris ing in Gerinnny's L" 6 3”!,. s . tnke alert ’ sa,d thnt b f 
colleges of advanced education to poiiticllife. fielded relatively few can- ?° f ^,.. that . comi71on *nse would 
merge with other inshtutiqns. JHie gj date5 in the university Sections. P revail * 

oomnnssion had where they did so they polled well. Rectors deans and academic coun- 

the jnme nt tha t ^ In Hamburg they got 15 per cent of cil members elected under the new 
few^ 'tewngs 'in the short to .nwdite ,he vote and in BieleFeld thev democratic procedures are not likely 

terra ; JK’Jvinpq^ould cn P tured about a third of the seal's m take the proposed loss of their 

ment had assumed that savings d jn , he Un j vers i t v parliament. new automomy lightly, particularly 

be made qmck y o ^ ^ Lea than half ihe students as they feel the minis!.* Iried & 
Sid 6 was Hkoy to be ^^taff Sdiin- bo,heml 10 vole - foresw ' 1 a "V 

cies, especially in Victoria. “ = — — ■ 


g£ S,:lS f i ? S Union leaders threaten strike 

serious” , it said it was also troubled from Emil Zubryn Universities of Puebla and Oaxnca 

by the shortage of money for capital CUERNAVACA suS 

spending. . . Universities m Mexico fnee the pros- the underlying problems are poli- 

The commission again expressed pect of further disruption following ticnl with differences of opinion in 
its concern about the absolute de- a one dny strike in the stmt of the the matter of labour contracts 
dine of nearly 4,000 full lime stu- academic year. charges of violation of university 

dents in higher education in the past Dr Octavio Rivero Serranu deHn autonomy and persistant demand 
five years; As a proportion of the oflhe Nationai University of Mexico for increased wage scales rdnaine 
age group, the numbers also declined (UNAM), claimed the strike by uni- from 33 to 50 per cent ^ 6 

stendily From 1974 to 1980. versity workers was illegal" and a Other demands range ‘from lack of 

If the proportion had been mam- violation of university autonomy", personnel in administrative offices to 
tained at the 1974 level, there would Union leaders said the walkout on attend lo students, to cleaninn and 


Universities of Puebla and Oaxaca 


^gh-fliers’ results probed 

S red po '“ iclans Md ,op b “ re ” “ ■ 

°PpuiS deS?i? 8bl ® 50 first class . The academic council will be im 
The 1979410 ■ Li , - ‘ . . vestlgating the results fbr suspected 

ia *ed revaa] 3 ‘/^ U i 5 on y ^ st re " Hgging. . 

gnomics 17 th U n en ,^ J ot a firat - I" the early 1970s medical ex- 
'hers ajw, /. I 1 English and many amination results were so systemati- 
fl ut'l0o £ h nA h u res V 1 . ts - cally manipulated by whichever caste 

J.i *«ve fufriid^rfitv 658 ^ aChicv ' was in command that the Mediod 
a| fets|ty.dcS5? t . t P , be of. Council of. India was compelled to 
_ ■* . . u .®partmental heads, high withdraw recognition of the degrees. 


Other denmnds range from lack of 
personnel in administrative offices to 
attend to students, to cleaning and 


— ---- - - ’ , — -luinuui mi II 1II.I1U iu 3LUUEIH3, |U tic tin 1 1112 ano 

have been 8,500 more young people September 10 was a success. They repair of sanitary facilities, as well ns 
enrolling irr universities and colleges wumed that if their demands on improvement of library facilities 

direct from school. The commission labour contracts are not met, further Students are supporting the strike 

has critical' of the government's deci- walkouts of Iqnger duration will be movements because of discontent 
sion to charge fees for second and called. with the contracting of "inadeQuatelv 

higher degree students. As an aftermath of the strike, the trained" professors by universities 
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The annual report of the Social Scien- 

ce Research Council to be published ■ a| | 

this month will be a glossy affair. -*> 

The traditional HMSO mould will be 

broken and a picture will appear on • 

the cover, probably of an oil rig in ■ I 

the North Sea. Inside, alongside the J.JLA I 

accounts, are planned essays by post- 
graduate students detailing their 
work. 

An oil rig would neatly symbolize 
the new direction being pursued by 
the council. The SSRC is preparing 
to shed its image as the promoter of 
dusty, theoretical, and sometimes ah- i t-ii , ■ 

strase research and replace it with the i aUI Jrlalllcr 
role of impressario for active policy- 

orientated and problem-solving re- rCpOXtc) UI1 U1C 

0 ss^/r4y n, panei background to the 

which has n £lm budget. CCDP>^ j „ 

Such changes do not occur over- ojKU S ClCtlalUIl 
night. The cnange of direction has . Jfr. 

been building up throughout the tO reOTgatllZe ItS 
197ns. But this more than anything is rtrtTO ^;^ Qa£1 J 
the rationale for the council's plan to COmffllllCCS cUlU 

restructure the 15 subject committees . •, ■ _ _ 

(see table 5) into six multi- CllHngC itS JTO32C 

disciplinary and problem -cent red , 

siflnoinB committees, which will be environment and planning to cove 


The quiet revolution 
in social science 
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for ministers to try and become 2 
own social scientist, and inierf^I ■ 

>1 W.nV th* V miilrl 
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Mr Posner: Wellington 


'professor Halsey: Napoleon 


standing committees, which will be environment and planning to cover studies, and socio-legal studies. The Table 4 shows the winners (econ- 

firwlized a t next week’s council management of socio-economic and council also established a Research omics, psychology, geography and 

meeting. physical environment, planning. Initiatives Board to work alongside planning) and losers (management 

The main battle over the plan was nousing, transport, urban and re- the Research Grants Board. and industrial relations, politics and 

resolved at the July council meeting gional policy; A new animal - the initiative international relations, and statistics) 

but some of the detail will be out- government and law to cover the panel - was bom. The first, a pre- in the grant stakes, by individual 

decision-making process, political school education working party, was 
groups and institutions, legislation, in fact set up back in 1973, followed 


lined In n ‘White Paper with green 
c decs' published this week. Its very 
publication shows how significant the 
reforms are regarded inside the 
SSRC and indeed how strong some 
of the opposition to the new scheme 
has been, 

In the past this central debate on 
the working of the SSRC has been 
described as the battle between the 
dirigistes who want to initiate applied 
research from the centre and the 


and industrial relations, politics and 
international relations, and statistics) 


“ Wfl y the V, not become 
mvn natural scientist. The row 2 
the sacking of Professor Halsey « 
single term council-member sup™ 
the point, K ^ tLS 

The whole relationship bet* ttn 
research councils and govern*! 
departments - the customertaxE 
tor principle - was well aired in Z 
wake of the 1971 Rothschild report 
A good example of how the system 
ought to work with the SSRC pro 
vidlug pump-priming or leverage w* 
the funding of the famous Education 
Priority Arens research carried out 
with, m fact, Halsey as national 
director and published in 1972 
The Department of Education look! 
mg for ;\ follow-up on the Plowden 
report provided £100,000, and the 
SSRC wanting “action-research" pro. 
vided £75,000. Will such arrange- 
ments continue, ask the critics? 

The supporters believe thai in fact 
a whole new area of funding will be 
opened up with the SSRC able to 
bid for research from government bv 
acting itself as the contractor. In the 
current climate such extra revtmt 
could prove vital, it is argued. In thr 
same vein though perhaps fuelling 


in the grant stakes, by individual other fears, Mr Posner told the PAC 


subject, over the last ten years, last year he hoped i 
The third argument was adminis- presence for clients on 
trative, that the new system tidied up tees to emphasize 
the increasingly complex structure of nature of SSRC work, 
committees, and promises savings in 

time. The proportion spent on ad- When the council me 
ministration is shown in Table 1. members will be disci 
The options in the face of cut- tails of the new struck 
backs, the supporters argued, were SSRC budget will be ( 
to pursue a policy of equal misery, tween the new com 
to abolish all research initiatives or much budgetary powe 
to go for fewer disciplines, the to the committees, v 


groups 


and relations between state and indi- by a panel examining "transmitted 
vidual. deprivation", inspired by no less a 

An alternative plan to retain a figure than the new Education 
discipline base system reducing the Secretary, Sir Keith Joseph. 

15 committees to about nine by a Panels come and go as problems 
series of mergers was lost. alter: there are now 25 panels, some 


last year he hoped for a greater 
presence for clients on the commit- 
tees to emphasize the applied 


the working of the SSRC has been The build-up to the meeting saw of the best known looking at crowd backs, the supporters argued, were 
described as the battle between the some fairly intense lobbying on both behaviour, North Sea oil, to shortly to pursue a policy of equal misery, 
dirigistes who want to initiate applied sides, with the critics of the new publish a final report, and more re- to abolish all research initiatives or 
research from the centre and the scheme arguing that at stake was not cently Inner Cities, and Northern to go for fewer disciplines, the 
"fair shares" cooperative workers just a question of how the SSRC Ireland, showing the council’s desire agreed reform, 
who want to support the best re- could best work, but also the sacred not to avoid current controversial The critics however felt the new 
search applications in each discipline, principle of peer review. They problem-areas. structure had not been discussed 

The latest reforms, it is argued, argued that the new structure would The growth of this area of work is widely enough, and indeed subject 
signal final victory for the dirigistes. bring the SSRC too close to govern- shown in Table 3 with the percen- committee chairmen first heard of 
Their opponents Believe the role of meiU, that it would fall into the tage of funds going to the panels the plans after a press leak. They 
the SSRC is simply to back the best hands of managers, clients, and increasing from two per cent in 1975 were incensed by the secrecy and 
original fundamental research using amateur social-scientists, and its in- to 10 per cent in 1980. In all, Mr apparent threat to their own do- 
the principle of peer review. The dependence might be jeopardized. Posner told the Public Accounts mains. The critics also felt that hints 
July council was their Waterloo, with The discipline-bused system alone Committee last year, one third of the at resignations by the chairman if the 
Michael Posner, the current chair- ensured peer review based on judg- SSRC grant budget now goes on scheme was not agreed were hardly 
mnn, as Wellington, Professor ments of academic excellence. initiatives, two-thirds on responding in the category of fair play. 

Michael Wise,-. -mofe$Bor<:.pf acagTa-*.. - The, supporters countered ,t9 - applications . ■ > , ■ The ■ real Issue however, was prob- 


Wben the council meets next wetk 
members will be discussing the de- 
tails of the new structure: how the 
SSRC budget will be divided up be- 
tween the new committee!, how 
much budgetary power will devolve 
to the committees, what role the 
initiative panels will have, and tow 
the new refereeing system will woik. 

Whatever is decided it is likely 
that the new structure will be intro- 
duced around May 1982, with the 
budgetary allocations coming urtp 
force by May 1983. Preliminary erf- 
mates ‘ suggest the social, industiy 


Michael -Wise, professor-; of aeogTa-w. -The ; . supporters ppuntered,_ with • v to. applications. • .v^,„ - The ‘real Issue however, was prob- 

phy fct'the Condon School of tAotui- three major arguments. Fvr&tthe new At the end of 1979 uie two re- ably best put by Professor Halsey 


mica, as Marshal BlQcher, and Pro- 
fessor A. H! Halsey, professor of 
social and administrative studies at 
Oxford, the ill-fated Napoleon, now 
banished to Elba in any case by the 
Secretary of State for Education. 


structure represented the natural cul- search bodies were merged to form who has worked with the SSRC since 
mination of pressures inside Ihe the Research Board, the principle of its birth. He was one of the four 
SSRC which had been gathering setting up designated research cen- opponents of the reform, along with 


SSRC which had been 
momentum over years, and that it tres was approved with all five now Professor D 
would allow the SSRC to fulfil best in operation, and most recently the shortly to tal 
its _appointed task. Technical Change Centre was estab- lege, London, 


opponents of the reform, along with 
Professor Dorothy Wedderburn, 
shortly to take over Bedford Col- 


and employment, and whmubc 
committees will each hsve abefl 
£3m, and the remainder. enww- 
ment, education, and govarfinsl 
about £2m each. 

In the end after all the argomtot 
and acrimony has died down, w 
shift in emphasis could be niontffr 
tous, nothing short of a quiet rsw^ 


Secretary of State for Education. Us appointed task. Technical Change Centre was estab- lege. London, Mr Douglas Brooks, a tion for the SSRC. Mr Mlraw 

At that meeting the council The SSRC was, they recalled, set lished. All the evidence supports the company director, and Professor Young, the SSRC’s first chairman, 
plumped by li votes to 4 with a few up after the Hayworth Committee claim that the SSRC was moving Ernest Gellner, professor of philos- wanted the council to do for Ub 

abstentions, for six new standing reported in 1965 that the extra fund- towards initiating more and more ap- ophy at LSE. British government what had be« 

.committees: . • ing required to set up a new research plied research. Professor Halsey believes the job demanded from a national policy &■ 

social to cover social policy including council for social sciences "would be - The second argument used by the of the SSRC is to maintain the social stitute. While pockets of applfe® 
all aspects of health, personal social’ more than repaid by improyement in supporters is the changed economic science disciplines and he sees as search were done, there was pevei 

services, social security, studies of the efficiency of the national econ- climate. The SSRC more than any dangerous the shift towards doing any overall strategy laid out. Disnu- 

deviance, ethnic relations, equal omy and in the quality of national other research council has suffered in more and more applied research of sions then always focussed on seitrog 

opportunity, and population; life. . the recession, losing in real terms 20 the kind desired by ministries. "The ud a seDarnte new Brookings-^' 


deviance, ethnic relations, equal omy and in the quality of national 
opportunity, and population; life." 

education to cover the care and In the early years it was felt the 
education of children, the training of best way to achieve this was by coq- 
youpg people and continuing educa- cen tr at ing on (raining research work- number of students 
•Jlon; • . ■ era needed by government depart- In mid-year from 1,' 

Industry , and employment to cover ments and expanding universities. A *" 

Industrial structures, training, the discipline based structure worked 
labour market, change and innova- well both for allocating studentships 
tion, and industrial relations; and for responding to research ap- 

econontic to cover macro-economic plications. 


cumate. ineooKc more than any dangerous the shift towards doing any overall strategy lam ° U1, 
other research council has suffered in more and more applied research or sions then always focussed on seiong 
the recession, losing in real terms 20 the kind desired by ministries. "The up a separate new Brookings-ng 
per cent of its budget^since 1978. great argument is whether you can body with SSRC support-. 
The great cut came in 1979 when the assess the quality of research by peer triumph of the dirigistes could jus' 
number of studentships was slashed review or whether you can get It to turn the SSRC into a type p 


to 1,484, and right by usi: 


her you a 
non-expert 


ments and expanding universities. A bursaries from 260 to 184. (Table 5 He wanted about ten committees 
ascipllne based strocture worked shows how the number of new with increased vetting at a senior 
well both for allocating studentships awards has declined dramatically re- level to ease comparisons 


national policy centre. 


tion, and industrial relations; and for responding to research ap- ceiitly.) Hie SSRC has already 

economic to cover macro-economic plications. warned that the scale of support for 

policy, forecasting and modelling and 'But two major defects appeared as studentships in the 191 
resource allocation; ’ the 1970s progressed: the level of top of the 1970s peak. , 

1978-71 197 B- 7 S isAD-fli Reilly research applications fell be- told the PAC, this is 

■ — — — — - low expectation leaving the SSRC there is little deman 

Ttitaimm 3 J 9J underspent in some years aqd the workers now. 


resource allocation; 

1OT8-71 1975-71 IMP-61 
Tout Incoma 3.3 9.7 20.6 


l&wi & Jr * - * • Rwearth a 


lr f * 1 

Kri: •; . 

jWi 

!Mi 

! rtf:? {.'• J 

j t .<■ : 

’ •: \ , 

mr. 


Tout Incoma 3.3 

ExpamMuii: 

AomfnlslraZfon 0 29 

and expenses 1B%) 

Postgraduate and 1.78 
Fcflowatt[> awards (M»), ■ 

RaaeaKti firontt . Lit!' 


cropiua , ..on U 6 U 1 UCU uiamHucsjiy re- ievej to ease comparisons, 
cently.) The SSRC has already Outside the SSRC (here is also 
warded that the scale of support for great suspicion about the changes, 
studentships m the 1980s will be half For example Professor Margaret 
? » j £ « As Mr Posner Stacey of Warwick University won- 

toid the PAC, this is partly because ders which disciplines will gain and 
there is little demand for research which will Ime: Pmfessnr P^ipr 


4SS1 («*) 
3# A‘6jfe- 


argued the great social and economic 
problems or the dny were not being 
tackled. In short the SSRC was, ft 


This releases 
but already the 


research which will lose; Professor Peter 
Townsend of Essex University fears 

r (Tfanfe a I ■ j ...ill 


It is just that the suptwrlcis of 
new structure - problem ofl. 

that is - grouped around the a® 

man feel that this is % 
justify the future continued 
of the SSRC through au* 
1980s. Their view express^ ^ 
July council papers was tnaj g* ^ 
cipfines were now self-sustaJniOS^, 


contact r ^ Y 


IttiWvwl (3%) (1C 

tataaich units - 0.07 .0 02 0. 1 

g%| . tsfa g 

Table I: SSRC ftmdlng in £m 


Mum Am., .“ 7 “■ TL-; ", - , lownseno or tasex university tears ciplines were now sei 

235 d n ? 2 ,f I 1 ‘ Th,S rtleascs money for 8 rants - j1 ■*«“ been too hurried with too strong enough not to need sp^ 

?i%) P^ ec,s -' I 1 j flS w,de ! y but a,read y tho number of grant much uncertainty; and Professor SSRC help. 

T 77 ~ economic periods a year have been reduced Bernard Crick of LSE says that the . 

W%) n 0t be n ^ f rom ‘ hree . 10 The real argu- dangers of the SSRC getting too ' Indeed so carefully has gjjgj 

aiST -.-SS *° e ,.? SR :C was, ft njent here is that fewer’ larger, com- dose to Government and sacrificing been laid that it was the 

1& 1 TJSe’ the ’SlRr choices be- ita independence and prestige are planted the seed for a 
7 %*' ' £ we ^applications. The success rate. grtatly increased, .. r . . Sortium of learned societies of ^ 

mi v itiatives ?!■ tt PpHcations This. fear was shared by Andrew sciences - the so-cal^ £ 

SSL The council (sec Table, 3) shows how it has be- Schopfleld, a former council chair- academy. The disciplines a !J 1hW 


S:M- i. -wns ^idj.raiUi 

W :, TnSidc the 1 
1.97 ' • .. best remedy; 'v 
[mj itiatives (ram' 


ipendence 

Increased. 


shared’ by Andrew 


1970-71 1973-70 1979-80 


Bumn»‘ 608 <58 134 

ToM 2, 160 . 2,046 • 1,689 

' for tfptaM'oHMMS Is mwaacrnanl and planning 
Table %\ new awards 


flwtf u i ' 

plIWUMS Bra Ms Hite 
i. VbJm Cm Me. Vita CroVy nkis 


Tabic 3: grants and applies! 


foSriSr : ^ ^ .was 44 p«r cent in 1974-75 rieed for an Effective safoSani 

indus^al j^retfltions, - population: but the rate is now 25- pe y cent, against increased political interfere 

'.1973-70. 1980-81 . j, . ™ , ' . . 

' ■ - - — ■- — '■ !• ^ • SiAiactt . ' ■iain.'ri 


S ven a new ^ 

j and the *>SR •. 
given a new course to ^ 


Economic and Soda] History 

Economics 

Education 

Human Geogiutvy. tnd plan 
Law and social Edams 
Linguistics ; .. 
Usna«mant and liKhatflaJ F 
Pnllttcal Sctoijea and Internal 


fie4Mns. 


Sams 1 

TranspWt ’ 


'Less than 1% 


Mlhihtarafta 


.• ' fH -;' o;- .do ..-r | 

_j. . ;■ ••>; i- / .■ - 2 . 

Ji-'-j .. im - . 100% 


Tabic 4; , Research grants by subject 


W* studies • . 

Cofitputfng ' ^ 

Economla and 8ocfat History • 
Economics ■ 

Education 
HJnWi QWorsphy 

.RBscIws • ■- •• 


j^^.ind,6ocfe( Administration 

RaaMV8 to lop up two year wads 
Total - j . ■ 

* 4 Local survsy studies 'X 


Table' 5: Number of Studentships 
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HIGHER EDUCATION: ADAPTATION AND CHANGE 


Gentle radicals decide to go down fighting 

U., Dotor Srntt C? O ^ 



by Peter Scott w ^ 

The (hlrd Leverhulme seminar, on tfodj, and even that there should be a milted to rapid change and open to amt largely effective processes or 
adaptation and change In nigoer serious evaluation of the advantages wider political Influence (In its change and renewal. The result was 
education Institutions, which was held and disadvantages of formal peer re- broadest sensei could not sustain the that change was interpreted almost 
at Bristol Polytechnic last week, was vw of university courses (d la comfortable practices of a hermetic exclusively in terms of widening 
8 resilient and even gently radical CNAA?J. past. access and all Hs secondary consequ- 

oecaslon. Uiese perhaps surprising con- The fourth theme, of course, was ences - more liberal entry standards, 


LVWIV |I( .1 i .« II ■ , * r* 1 wi ^ Mivw iHV'v nuvim liiii j oimiMHiwai 

Four broad themes ran tnrougn tne elusions seemed to arise from the change itself. Here there was a prob- looser course structures , Ihe develop- 

two days of Intense discussion, ihe belief that external agents, whether . lem of definition. Was a degree menl or new academic and profes- 

(Irst was that having failed to beat Government, UGC, new national course in French the title of which sional areas, new financial incentives. 


tbe politicians, an outcome that can body, CNAA, or local authorities, remains unchanged but the content of and so on. 
hardly be denied amid the debris ot were also powerful agents of change which was radically modified as a Of course, the seminar approached 
the cuts, it was best to join them, and that without them the oppressive result of advances In the discipline an such questions extremely gingerly. 
There seemed to be substantial agree- inertia, both Intellectual and adminis- example of stasis, and the artfully Higher education remains. In British 
meat that the best course for unlver- trative, of institutions and depart- repackaged modular course in Euro- and perhaps International terms, a 
jjlles, polytechnics, and colleges was ments might stifle the change neces- pean studies a case of dynamic privileged sector of education and ll 
not to retreat into apolitical Isolation sary for survival. change? was quietly understood that excessive 

and dumbly await their fhte but to However this first theme, the need This dilemma about the definition radicalism might encourage wholesale 
set more closely Involved In the pol- to become engaged In the political of change In higher education could redistribution of resources to less pri- 
ftlca] process and at least go down process and to open up higher educa- only be answered by concentrating on vileged sectors. Higher education had 
favrina, tion to wider lay Influences, seemed changes in what Professor Martin no interest in. arguing Itself out of a 

"*1 “ . t. t. ii ml. .i i -r n l.-i... l. ii_ J .1 -m _ • n_. . i.. 


Of course, the seminar approached 


The seminar was persuaded to to sit uneasily with tbe second theme -Trow of Berkeley has called the job. The intention was really quite 
opt (his perhaps surprising line which was just as powerfully pre- '“public life” of higher education and contrary: to argue itself into one. 
rtlv by the encouraging experience sented. This perhaps best summed up assuming, probably correctly, that its It was also quietly understood that 


States where closer political Involve- (here was little enthusiasm for or 
meat seems to have provided a stur- confidence in planning, at least of the 
dler defence against the rising tide of diriglste variety. Instead planning for 
philistinism, and partly by the home- change within academic Institutions 
srown desire to maintain diversity was seen as a more modest exercise, 

tbe creation of a positive environment 


'private life” has its own separate important qualifications had to be 


made In almost every area of appa- 
rent agreement - local authority In- 
volvement not control and perhaps 
not even much of that in the case of 
universities, the modification not ihe 
abolition or tenure, and so on. No 
doubt this tentative quality was a 
necessary feature of a seminar on 
change In higher education In such 
troubled and sensitive times. As with 
all radical proposals, there is always 
the niggling doubt of whether ll will 
play In Peoria. 

Don’s Diary. 25 
Leader. 28 


grown aesire io mumiu 

and to encourage change. tue creation or b positive environment 

The outcome Was a most remark- in which the inevitable negotiation of 
able willingness to accept the exten* change could then take place, 
don of political power Into higher Thu modesty was grounded In the 
education. Although no firm consen- strongly held belief that some very 
sus about the superior merits of Important forms of change In higher 
Model A {CLEA1 or Model B (DES) education, those which arose from 
for a public sector national body was the construction and re-ordering of 
reached, it was agreed that local au- knowledge, had to come from the 
Ihorlty Involvement needed to be bottom up and could never be 1m- 
malntalned in the polytechnic and posed by “leaders” whether vice 
college sector and, most surprising of chancellors, directors, or politicians, 
til, even extended to cover the uni- But the third theme, the rigidity of 
vmltles in some (unspecified] Institutions, seemed to swing the bal- 
manner. ance of the argument back to greater 

Indeed the Insurgent populism was reliance on external stimuli. The 
not restrained at Dial point. It was seminar, for example, although the 
further half-agreed that lay people university participants baulked at the 
should be Involved more closely In stark statement “tenure is a bad 
Bcsdendc planning, that credit Irons- thing”, was prepared to accept the 
ler should be strongly encouraged less controversial stntemcnt that 
(although here there seemed to be tenure as It now existed needed to be 
tarty « ticker of recognition that modified. It seemed to be accepted 
Uds might lead to a curricular revolu- that a higher education system com- 


Surprise call for local 


authority power 

ty Peter David were should be spelled out, 

The third Leverhulme seminar dif- and the principles should be chosen 
«(ed m two important respects from after consultation with institutions 

lit r?! _ . * * mm #1 /ia^n ^Imantc 


. 'Mipunaiti ilUMJ - 

its predecessors. First, an attempt and departments. 

tos made in the final session to distil • A proposition that the binary di- 


• ■ ~ ■« un. mini acsMuu iv uiam 

inree days of wide-ranging discus- 
sions into a set of specific proposi- 


Tr, a *- v 'J 1 apwiMH. jjivjjiusi- 

uons. Although they will enjoy no 
lomial status, the propositions will 
« incorporated in tne report on the 


vide should be retained to encourage 
diversity was criticized by those wno 
believed there were no real distinc- 
tions between universities and public 
sector colleges. A suggestion that the 


in me report on me sctiui vuiibgia. « . — - — 

seminar to be published by the Soci- seminar should support pluralism 
for Research into Higher Educa- instead of binarism .was described a 
tan. And second, the propositions “fudging the issue”. There was mor 
*nica seemed (no formal votes were agreement on the need for a credi 
"“fl) ' ■ to command support transfer system, although some parti 


command support 
amounted to a far more radical agen- 
da [nan could have emerged from 
011 tiie labour market, 
and access. Among the 
JJI* Une ^pected views were that 
nrS.'l 05 no f an unmitigated good 
f ought to be modified^ and that 
should have an ex- 


suuuia nave an ex- 
influence over universities as 
P ubUc colleges. The 

thfi^rn i pr ^P osili ons discussed at 


"fudging the issue”. There was more 
agreement on the need for a credit 
transfer system, although some parti- 
cipants were anxious not to press 
forward too rapidly in a way that 
would create resistance in the instriu- . 
tions or create the uniformity m 
higher education which the seminar 
wanted to avoid. 

• The system of tenure should be 
modified because it inhibited change 
within institutions. But it was also an 
important part of academic freedom 
and would have to be retained 


y--K v; piyposmons discussed -at and wouia nave ^ v- 

. final- session pre summarized some form. Higher education 
wiow: ■ '■ lY nee ded a better age spread of staff 

* Political fiftwwt bu. l:.i u ■ i ...h mntiiiihi burl to be encour- 


fcMS? .support for higher educa-' and staff mobility had to be encour- 
uwi Inslitutions was likely to be in- aged to prevent ossification The 





cnw.1T iu »«eiy to t>e in- aged to pi 

"“heed by the roles gover 
totf'nih 6 !! 1 of i? 0 ® 1 authorities, MPs curricuTmn, - 


'erning student entry, 


0t l 0031 authorities. MPs curriculmn,' teaching styles anu 
WhairS)!? c Political constituences. modes of study ought to be used ^ 

SS J 1 0rin of “Ptrol eventually instruments to encourage wider so- 
^ blic Bector higher dal access to higher ^hon- ' 
tartipwi authorities should pr education should become involved 

both officer and coun- with the education of the, over- 
bodiaS' : 'f e decision-making #A proposal to extend cxterria 
t^hnir^ow3- vere ties welJ poly- validation ot at least formal peer 
V 1 *- times arid coUpnee n..* ,. n iu«n iv courses was not 


A new broom... 


opportunistic initiatives rather than CNAA should lake over the funding 
r MB ritnfinnc should ns well as the validation of public 
sectOT courses was opposed by some 


iP !Sff “' t0 whtther Iav or 


“O TTW 4 J aa Liuiy- raitumiwii vi — - , — — 

. But there was review to university pourses was a 
whether lay or' convincingly supported. But n w 


poliriciii , ■ T '. w - wucuier my or convincingly --- . 

fffiS ought to be agreed that a paper on the subject 

wwqq tQ Sit • Oil imiuaKiln ak^.iU ka mrrirtllCQinncd. 


■ b • IV w 

•Higher education, institutions 

tad ib) central government ■ should be ready to use fi nancj ®l 

E ^ t0 enc OUrage di- centives and disincentives to encoUF- 
..lahrino a education, by main- ' age. change, so long as the 


lould be commissioned. • . 

i Higher education, institutions 
miilB be readv to use financial in- 


left the world of genteel altruism and 
was entering the Worid of market 
mechanisms. “But the vim chancel- 
lor should be Metternich and. not 


participants who saw (ho danger of 

■‘filnnninn rtlrtlnnhl" lUhllil ntlwfC 


^planning molochs” while others 
argued mat funding and academic 
judgments would inevitably coalesce. 
Support for Model A and the reten- 
tion of local authority influence was 
based on a fear that central bureauc- 
racies become too remote from the 
. institutions they administer and 
would, exacerbate the political isola- 
tion of higher education. The Ques- 
tion is whether you ore going to have 
elected people sticking thetr fingers 
in the pie or just another group of 


Napoleon”. 

'•The only immediate policy ques- 

t ’ ■ j /(.tail tuna fhe 


•fota ana ZTy ,° T wStitu- expressed through suen rac^ -r- 

■ fofc ThwK<?bi t! Pi e v SOurccs of ^ nd - were based on "academic substan 

• ^ fieen g f eater lnte ™c- tives" and were amved at throug 

• one hand f£i , ?:? di !l g 011 th e the "bottom-up i nitiativ es^, 

WniejS ^ ^Mltutioris and de- 1 academics and departmertts. P 

?. • ^ P^-' nin « within institutions shMd he 

j ‘ fundipg allocations, based on continuous dialogues ana 


m inc uiiiy iiiiuivw-.- r j 

tion discussed in detail was the 
choice: between Model A and Model 
B outlined in the recent Green 
Paper. .Opinion in the discussion and 
in - the commissioned , papers 
anpeared evenly balanced despite the 


aEe of any local gveromem par- 
ticipants. A suggestion that ■ foe 


faceless bureaucrats, said one parti- 
cipant. 

Another said that the key problem 
was how to curb “Ignorant power’Vof 
.the sort that inevitably resided in 
bodies like the UGC. Higher educa- 
tion should Ignore “centralizing fan- 
tasies” of the' kind advocated in the 
Green Paper and allow local author- 


ities to provide, although' not con-, 
trol, public sector institutions. 


Out. the Green Paper bad its de- 
aden. It was pointed oul that 


fenders. It was pointed oul that 
ignorant power was not located un- 
iquely at the centfe. To organize 
courses on a local authority by locfll 
authority basis would make no sense. 






pr 







HIGHER EDUCATION: ADAPTION AND CHANGE 

Need for small-scale work bases 


Institutional change designed to in- 
crease cost-effectiveness and parti- 
cipation in higher education would 
fail disastrously without the fun- 
damental strength of a well- 
considered and understood system of 
"work Nhscs". small-scale communi- 
ties of staff and students. Mr Brian 
Cane, principal of the City of Liver- 
pool College of Higher Education, 
argued in his paper. 

"There is, after all, something to 
be said for the small collegiate base 
which is echoed in industrial and 
local communities today,'* he added. 

He argued that all tHe planning in 
the world could not create student 
motivation and guarantee stuff 
morale and dedication. Yet produc- 
tivity and success depended on these 
factors as well as organization and 
policy. For this reason harbouring 
the resources of goodwill and good 
relationships should be a prime con- 
sideration in future institutional 
change. 

It was very much a matter of scnic 
and priority. Mr Cane continued. He 


believed that a community of about 
2 UN students and 2 D staff wns about 
the upper limit if these objectives 
were to he achieved. Such a com- 
munity could be collegiate mid cut 
across academic boundaries or it 
could be a faculty of department. 
The essential point was that such 
communities should he firm I v recog- 
nized und supported bv the total 
institution. 

He deplored the domination of 
higher education by the three or 
four- year honours degree and strong- 
ly supported the alternative proposal 
for a two-year Bachelor's degree. 
Such a two-year degree would be ■ 
distinct from existing degree courses 
and not he classified. Students 
should study three subjects. 

Colleges of higher education 

would find this suggestion a natural 
development within their diversified 
curricula, Mr Cane argued. The new 
degree would provide the opportun- 
ity to improve the quality of TEC 
and BEC Higher certificates by in- 
troducing generalized two-year 


courses alongside these specialized Students should luve a choice or 
programmes. very technical, general liberal arts. 

This alternative Bachelor’s decree or mixtures nf these tw.-» 


This alternative Bachelor's degree 
would need to be complemented bv 
a two-year taught Master’s degree 
which would follow on directly. The 
aim should be to reach (he standard 
of. a conventional honours degree 
with this course. 

Mr Cane continued: “An alterna- 
tive Master’s degree of this kind 
offers versatility m that it fits the 
circumstances of most existing higher 
education institutions. It could be a 
very specialized subject-oriented de- 
gree in a university department; in a 
polytechnic, it might have a strong 
vocational bins; in a liberal arts type 
institution, it might offer a high qual- 
ity performance arts experience, or it 
might combine English Literature 
with a business orientation course.” 
If the universities turned a deaf 
ear to this proposal the polytechnics 
and colleges should start the experi- 
ment. The immediate need was to 
pioneer two-year courses less special- 
ized thag TEC and BEC Highers. 


very technical, general liberal arts, 
or mixtures of these two. 

Mr Cane argued that two-year 
courses of this type would fail if they 
was not a second stage for promising 
students to aim at. The proposed 
Master's degree, years three and 
four, would offer less economic op- 
tions and smaller tutorial groups and 
also be restricted to. sny, 50 per cent 
of those finishing the two-year 
Bachelor's degree, so there would be 
considerable gains in productivity 
which would allow up to a third 
more students to be admitted nt the 
start. 

Further savings could be made if 
the new pattern of two plus two 
courses was organized on a collegiate 
pattern of combined studies under 
which many courses were taught on 
common. Mr Cane also urged amal- 
gamation of institutions should not 
be seen as a short cut to savings. 
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Sizer 
gets the 

Si iibS“,£ measure 


be seen as a short cut to savings. 
Amalgamated institutions could oe 
as wasteful of resources as separate 
institutions. 


Rules of the game 
‘have been changed 9 


Higher education in Britain is at u 
turning point nnd changes in the sys- 
tem will in future take place in dif- 
ferent ways, according to a paper on 
the politics of sectoral change written 
jointly for the seminar by Professor 
Munricc Kogan and Mr Christopher 
Boys, members of the department of 
government at Brunei University. 

In the 'past, the authors maintain, 
the British sj'stem had sought to 
achieve a balance Ihmwccii respect 
for the inner life of higher education 
and the need to.coptroi its scope.- and ■ 
- purpose* in the" interests of the econ- 
omy, of resource control and other 
social ends. But recent contraction 
had altered the relation between the 
centre and the “basic units" in higher 
education and ‘'entirely changed the 
rules of the game". 

Kogan anu Boys propose four 
models to summarise the administra- 
te and governing structures of the 
higher education system: centralist 
rationalistic: market; political and 
free oligarchic. After examining re- 
cent changes and the history -of 
teacher training and the universities, 
they conclude that a particular style 
of government, and politics, the cen- 
tralist managerial . model, has 
. assumed greater prominence than 
the others. • 

. Reviewing • the experience of (he 
teacher training colleges in their 

S eat period of contraction, the nu- 
01s say (hat •■framework" decisions 
based on the size of the population 
and the higher education budget 
were dominant and the more intract- 
able normative implications some- 
what overlooked. 

“Thus .the centre responded to the 
prescriptions of the Treasury and the 
population data from the registrar 
general's office. But the educational 
effects of drastically reducing and 


Division of labour 
essential for success 


significant- pan of the public discus^ 
slop. And questions of. qualitative 
change, as taken up in the James 
report on teacher education ( 1972 ). 
with iis proposal for three cycles of 
teacher education, never ' fully: en- 
gaged the minds of the: central 
decision ipskers.” .. ; 

From the political point of view, 
sny the- nut hors, the different groups 
concerned with the decisions taken 
did not negotiate or compete on 
equnl terms. The DES, with control 
over the insituiions nnd resources, 
consul led but did not bargain. 

Superficially, the universities rep- 
resented a different model nf change 
- a combination of Ihe free oligarchy 
of aeadeinics pursuing (heir own 
aims and of the market model in 
which different forms ol sponsorship 
are won by responding to different 
market demands. In practice, 
rationalistic planning increasingly took 


oyer once universities began to re- 
ceive their income from mainly cen- 
t ra I government resou rces . 

“The political process of change 
has been not far different from that 
affecting teacher education. In the 
past, vice chancellors and chairmen 
of councils might hove hud an influ- 
ence on the leaders uf political par- 
ties. In recent years, and certainly 
(ruin 1967 . government has made up 
its own mind in response (o wliat 11 
felr was needed. 

“Whilst government believed that 
expansion or at least a steady state 
in the universities was appropriate, 
no serious issue arose. But now that 
the- hardest case of all is presented, 
namely the ‘need’ for an absolute 
reduction in places and monies for 
universities, the frugality of the’ 
political system in higher education 
becomes evident. 

■There is no constituency to which 
the universities can appeal. They 
have no power in the political system 
winch they can use. Their equiva- 
lents in the USA. the alumni of the 
powerful universities are not organ- 
ized to bring pressure, upon political 
representatives who might cause a 
change in the government's mind. 
The only hope of the universities is 
that the action of Ihe Parliamentary 
select committees might cause a 
change of mind;-but they have no 
particular purchase on MPs in the 
TO* ™ university leaders in the 
USA might have on slate senators 
and assemblymen.” 

Turning to the future, the authors 
argue that whatever structures and 
relationships are adopted should 
allow conflict to come out into the 
open rather thou assuming that poli- 
tlC . 5 .-rL rc 11 kfld thing in education. 

“The alternative 10 open politics 
has proved to be a long period of 
assumed^ consensu? and tolerance of 
the tension between! -the centre and’; 
the institutions which Is now: being 
shattered’ by a '.drastic 1 dlspldy of de- ' 
ciston mnkirtg at the centre. , 


It is safer to err towards “the mis- 
chief of factions" than "the mischief 
of monopoly" in planning the future 
of higher education, Professor Bur- 
ton R. Clark, professor of higher 
education and sociology at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
argued in this paper on a cross- 
national view. 

The principle that diversified struc- 
tures facilitated change argued 
strongly or a division of labour 
among institutions. Multiple-type 
systems op the whole had been more 
adaptable and the direction of 
change had always been away from 
homogeneity. 

Professor Clark continued: “A 
single sector of nationalized public 
universities cannot zig and zag in all 
the many directions called for by 
increasing heterogeneity of function. 
The form becomes, overloaded it 
does not adapt well to new types of 
students, new connexions to labour 


deficiency was apparent in the United 
States with “the largest laisser faire 
system ever developed in the history 
of higher education.” 

He identified four main patterns 
and principles for the organization of 
change. The first was the bureaucra- 
tic, which can effect change through 
planning and central control but typic- 
ally gets bugged down in institu- 
tionalized procedure, administrative 
struggle, and off ideal efforts to in- 
duce uniformity. 

1 The second, the oligarchy of. 
senior professors, can produce 
change through personal inifintiup 


IHIZUUI 

markets, pew academic fields." 

However in many national systems 
the pressure to /^differentiate was 
considerable. But comprehensive 
universities could only work if they 
were extremely diverse Internally 
acting as a holding company that 
bJesses everything with a single name 
while allowing fundamentally dif- 
. ferent enterprises within it.” 

Professor Clark argued that the 
historically established distribution of 
authority and the hierarchy within 
national systems of higher education 
tended to perpetuate themselves and 
that convergence between them was 
limited. But each national pattern 
contained weaknesses that called for 
.compensating efforts which therefore 
helped to set the direction of reform. 

In Britain, for example, the ob- 
vious deficiency was a superstructure 
Responsive to pajllicallfrand bureau- 
;?rqjiCally. determined central policy 
W proper coordination of wtaht was 
in formal, terms a nonsystem of 
autonomous Institutions. A similar 


change through personal initiative 
nnd collegial planning but also pro- 
duces important constraints to 
change through personal overload 
and the entrenchment of personal 
privilege. 

The third, political, route to 
change can break through bureaucra- 
tic and oligarchic resistance but is 
also vuinerabie to the influence of 
stultifying ideology and to the en- 
• trenchmem of politically protected 
special interests. 

The fourth of Professor Clark’s 
paths to change, through the market, 
produced good results through de- 
centralized action and forced com- 
petition. But even it became a great 
stationary force when insitutions set- 
tled into a mutually acceptable divi- 
sion of labour or voluntarily became 
fixated on one rewarding model. 

He added: “The problem of facili- 
tating change is partly a problem of 
balancing such forms of linkage. No 
one form alone apparently will give 
even satisfactory results, let alone 
outstanding ones, despite the claims 
of partisans of each.” 

Professor Clark emphasized his 
support for federal and diversified 
systems of higher education. Conflict 
and competition, should be encour- 
fSfd even When there were strong 
. [Wh nations to discourage them in 

dupSion 9 ’ ma,in8 overl "P and 


nru vice chancellor and profeaK 
• financial management at Low? 
borough University or TechnSj 
urgm U 111 his paper which exaraiiS 
the contribution management tech 
mques enn make to the process oi 
change. 

. T ,lcse r * lirlial ra,her ( han eaten. 
lca .l measures provided a sta£ 
point for managerial judgments bj 
there was likely to be for the fore- 
sceable future a considerable m to 

adtlcd ,dged by SUCh judgmenls k 
“To achieve positive motivation in- 
solutions are having to recognin 
that faculty and administraton at all 
levels should participate In al 
aspects of performance assessment 
hence the growing interest in institu- 
tional self-evaluation." 

Professor Sizer emphasized tla 
effectiveness and efficiency were elu- 
sive concepts in higher education and 
there was always a need to balance 
short-term pressures for increased 
cost efficiency with the actions (hit 
needed to be taken to make instil 
tions more effective in the long term. 
In any attempts to measure perform- 
ance a proper balance also had to lx 
struck between qualitative and quan- 
titative aspects. 

It wns not surprising that daring 
the expansionary 1970 s administra- 
tors and decision makers tended to 
concentrate upon quantitative!; 
based process measures of perform 
a nee even though they recognized 
these are inadequate measures of in- 
stitutional effectiveness. Process- 
directed evaluation was less ob- 
noxious to academe than the evalw 
of teaching and research effective- 
ness, as it did not threaten academic 
freedom in a direct way. 

Professor Sizer believed there if 
a strong case for developing djwfc 
progress measures of performaiwu 
addition to process measures ari 
where possible, measures of out- 
comes, benefits and impacts. The wit- 
theme of his paper was a (Hscnffloo 
of whether the performance of sn 
institution should be assessed « 
terms of its responsiveness to 
changing needs of society, and, if *• 
should appropriate measures he *■ 
veloped to evaluate an institutions 
progress in implementing a strategy 
for its development. . , 

Hz, -I. ..mi, nin ii- 


While rejecting manpower pla^ 
uing, he recognized the importance 
of the sovereignty of the marte* 
place during the 1980 s and I*** 
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ftof David 

Open UnlvtBUy k , Brian G < S“ W , £lal ‘ w ’ The 

Twhiotosy, Umrlft Greenaway Gordon's Initlnjle of 

Bristol ■ Pol/lMhiilc. Dr . Edwin 'fo! lc ’ J*’ or Hubediow. 

gllllli Uflllthwd, ftp Sir Bro^ Higher Education^ 

Carelh. WUHa™, Tertwlcal Change; 

PrORnuon* AdmlnUlralor: V ‘ U - 


jjiuu: uuring inc lyous - 

and agreed with Hie Carnegie Coiuv 
cil that “the road to survival^™* 
leads through the market place . 
st i rations should not lose sight of w 
fact that they help create the mw*** 
place in whicn this consul 
sovereignly was exercised. ^ 
Professor Sizer argued that y* 
Institution should be encouraged 
develop scenario analysis as a 1 
stage m institutional self-eval?^ 
Having developed such scenarios- , 
stitutions needed to compare « 
strengths in various subject ait# 
ative to other Institutions .^!^ 
future attractiveness of suDjeci v 
so as to identify P rio n!/.- „ aod 

future growth, consolidation, 
rationalization. . , ihe 

While recognizing the need J? r . 
DES and the 1 JGC to take a oatiofl 
view, this did not P re t g„ w 
opportunity for each 
submit proposals. . , ^ 

A serious risk was that mjJ 
ditions of stagnation or to 

an institution will not be a ^ 
support new developments m _ f 
of future attractiveness. * 7 ”, ^ 
Sizer argued. Such areas co . 

S rted out of increment* ■ 
j periods of expansion 
under conditions of stagnat‘ c n Pp !o j. 
dine. So institutions had to re 
resources from low stre ^'„ D {id 
attractiveness areas into emergi'b . 
existing growth areas. |T h ? ' 5 f 0 f an 
emerging from an eva,u “ 0 Mr [ftiW 
institutions subject aJ ' ea fl 
would distinguish between ^ 
and emerging growth: areas* j ^ 
solidatlon areas, and withdra ... 
-.redeployment areas. 
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Call for change of CNAA role Councils ‘should run all 



The Council for National Academic 
Awards should be reorganized so 
that a single body becomes responsi- 
ble for funding higher education in- 
sulations in the public sector as well 
as for validating their courses. Dr 
William Taylor, director of the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Educa- 
tion, argued at the seminar. 

In a commissioned paper Dr 
Taylor said that it was the separation 
of finance and control, course 
approval and academic validation 
that had bedevilled public sector 
higher education. None of the pro- 
posals for a national body outlined in 
the recent Green Paper were likely 
to solve the problem. 

-A divided system of course 
approval and academic approval 
worked reasonably well in conditions 
of growth, when there was plenty of 
scope for the addition of new courses 
a/id institutions could present their 
funding bodies with bills for 
academic approval - improved staf- 

fing. more library resources, en- Dr Taylor: ‘conditions have changed’ 
hanced administrative backup - with 


'instead, consideration should be f OTITIS Of CdliCSLtlOri 

given 10 a major reorganization of ^ VLIUVU UAWll 

aL 2 IUIIl> - 1 , for ^ :ilionCtl Academic All imdcrgruduutc education, both 
to vesting both in universities and maintained 
SS,"? c{ f aradt,m| c | . .decisions poly technics and colleges, should K>- 

nr T- l vi " g C . fram r? r f ' u the responsibility of local 

i., ■ , a so ^ or Ganges education authorities. Mr Tyrrell 

*;, c Professional structure of uni- Burgess, reader at the North East 
y cn , l P loyment 50 ‘hat msiiiu- London Polytechnic, argued in u 
Hons could cope more easily with seminar paper. * 

5 VrTn^n , f Existl P? , eniploynicut He said that both the -auton- 

their ^fiifiMihi tStv* 1 h & L T‘ l,clsed for f iind ‘he "service" tradition 

Oicit iiinexibihty. the shortness of m British higher education liud been 

probation, the automatic progression undermined by 11 powerful centraliz- 
up the salary structure and the ero- ing tendency in society. The Uni- 
SI0 "„l d ' ffere ?- t , ,nl 1 S ' u . , versity Grants Conmiiitce was no 

1 s -m1! s unl,ke| y •hat these prob- longer >1 buffer hut an inMrument of 
lems will be overcome until the over- central control, and the powers of 
nding issue of tenure has been dealt local authorities would be effectively 
wuh. 1 enure is often defended on removed by the proposals in the re- 
grounds of academic freedom, when cent Green Paper on the public 
the chief motivation is in fact job sector. 

. . , 'These tendencies must be ques- 

■ n vr on 11 0n *" e 8 r °iinds of tinned and reversed." he said "It 

Kii's? £ ; Dr T " y,or! — •« ■“« if"* Ms sstsss.^ 

fhe rirtual certainty that the£ would mechanisms in the public sector schK by central committees dominated by 

ar condi,io,K no longer ssra-cS 

j r, -r 1 , . , ? l . a ^ e known and discussed before temporary industrial relations, and health of liieher education like rim 

Today, Dr Taylor argued, he dec, sions are taken, and the informal, perhaps offering publicly financed health $ socie^v den^ 
emphasis should be not on the networks whereby information on shelter for some kinds of dangerous- ing centralization and nheine resnon- 
approval of new courses but on dect- these matters can be circulated and ly subversive opinions and netivi- SRtty K" an 
srons to close courses down. Institu- acted on are in some subject areas ties." ^Sv hupv^r-iit" ^ 

to dose^ courses V and such El We " develo ' ,ed ,0 fi “ * T “^ r r ? id ^ *Vf Mr L,c™“ .hr,, ,hm w: ,s 

gfmM.SSTS Kef .ha schemes canvassed in ZmTnure hnd SSStSLSZ 

rf MFf reurements and res.gnat.ons, the Green Paper would forge adequ- cournge moves towards some kind of traditions The “ 4 umo,,,oi“ trd£n 
iron run student demand and ate links between finance, course compromise. Open-ended contracts was ulouf cnrrscrvulivc rind cxclu- 
ytunrlrcs to protect existing approval and academic validation trf could he offerctT only lo more eslah- sivv, hut rdsu a hulwark againsl 

a •bat would overcome the fished and productive academics, tyranny The service tradition w-is 

There are at present no formal weaknesses in exist ins arranpement«_ rnimlprl with nvrnncilta norinrle rmt ........ : : 1 


The need to develop political 
skills to counter financial stress 


probation and a more differentiated 
salary scale. 


responsive, vocational, innovating 
and open. The autonomous tradition 
asserted the priority uf lire discipline. 


hie and nf the amounts of money 
dispensed. 

"This particular device for recog- 
nizing and preserving autonomous 
institutions can simply not be oper- 
ated if the number of institutions is 
very. large. In other words, the old 
rclationsliips have become impossi- 
ble. If the autonomous tradition is to 
be preserved and indeed streng- 
thened. its institutional arrangements 
must apply only where they are apt. 
This means very greatly reducing Ihe 
scope of responsibility of the UGC.” 

Undergraduate education on Ihe 
scale that now existed was clearly a 
service and not an -.uitonomuus func- 
tion. Mr Burgess said. The local au- 
thorities should therefore be re- 
sponsible for education up to first 
degree level, leaving the UGC to 
support postgraduate work wherever 
it cccured nnd in institutions devoted 
solely to postgraduate study. 

On the local authority side, there 
should be no "quango id growths" 
anti both the advanced further 
education pool and the regional 
advisory councils should he abol- 
ished. Every local education author- 
ity would be able to provide higher 
education although there wuuUf he 
sonic transitional difficulties. 

The reorganization of local gov- 
ernment had produced about I0U 
large local authorities nnd if each 
had an "institute'' of higher educa- 
tion the total, with more than 40 
universities, would be reasonable for 
a country the size of Britain. 

The proposal itself would no! only 
strengthen the service tradition: ft 


asserica me priority ui me discipline. Ti,T ZZ ':'' i:.L, X 

The practicability of ‘buying the The service tradition laid itself open ^ . 5 u ra , i ltl0n: 11 

e book in this way turns on the to having serious human and political «it ?J c aulonomo ^ 

possibility of introducing early retire- arguments. tradition. Most obviously it would 


Financial stress and c 
could become a creative 
change in higher education 


nient and redundancy terms a great 
deRl more generous than those of the 


ire- arguments. 

eat Both, however, had been broken 

and contraction linnc «f , aeHI ,,lorc B ener °us man mose ot the down bv centralizing tendencies. The 

reative force for premature retirement compensation two principles of UGC funding - the 

ucation but onlv scheme and perhaps not dissimilar block grant and the quinquennial sel- 

inslitutions were times. ik. _Li !jemeni| rtow colnpsed, and 


tradition. Most obviously it would 
remove from Ihe University Grants 
Committee huge responsibility for 
undergraduate education which it is 
ill-equipped to carry. 

"The UGC would be a body sup- 


lulionsl rhnnoia uT ■ j- "7 Ti h 77r 1,1 UK nupeu-ior weakening 01 tors responsiveness liad ilimimsheU ^ « 

nar tw “ change individually. Defeats the binary division in higher educa- and u system of nationul initiative extension : 

Anglian RpSIi D 2**15 [ ne , rel y weakened the vice chancel- tion. Pluralism had never caught on and direction had taken its place. knowledge for i 
CeiSr and tfr Anrhn^ ^fnr^n ^s position and irreducible differences separated “Much of the present Eollapse trast to undergr 

orofpwnr 3 nf a Anthony Morgan, It appears to be far more effec- universities and polytechnics. of the autonomous institutional t,,e one band an 

SS w the UnS^nf 1 dT 15 live to develop a strong senior lead- -Prominent amoJg these differ- arrangements derives from financial port or research 

After of Utah ', .. ershtp team to share the load. In this cnees are the freedom of institutions stringency, but decay had set in long ment depart men 

literature ° f m! functionalspecialisnis may de- to spend money available to them as before. The changein the character -This task 

^ yelop within the team. Collectively they see fit. the ability to offer new of the UGC was almost certainly not within the con 

Ibe evidenrT^Jura 8 k° arg ^ ed .[r at ^ . stnnd a g re0 ‘ er chance of parti- courses and programmes of study, deliberate. Rather it was attributable body, acting as 

nezafivelv S nSr f e read either S‘ pat,n § across . the whole range of and the right to assume responsibility to the growth of the number of in- the funding bod 

• ■ ■ discussions and meetings throughout f or academic standards." stitutions for which it was responsi- and the funded 

ofh V n . ,t,e negative side, institutions the institution to assist in problem H 

nigtier education could be viewed clarification, information dissemina- g-s • 1 1 t / j 1 m m 

ohh ® en ^ radn B ^fide change fn and proposal of solutions. end , h e Single body the only answer’ 

defenriwf and ®*h»Wling a highly A serious difficulty Facing ° _ _ ** 


knowledge for its own sake, in con- 
trast to undergraduate education on 
the one hand and the particular sup- 
port of research councils and govern- 
ment departments on the other. 

“This task would be entirely 
within the compass of a central 
body, acting as a ’buffer' between 
the funding body (the Government) 
and the funded Institutions. " 


vet idf- i . De v,ewed ns critical "The role of dean is ambiguous, any new committee for colleges and could be made between the functions 

ErammaH ^ n ? d ? ^ or effecting pro- and usually part lime for a nmiled polytechnics, should be created. Mr of universities, polytechnics, and col- 

C ih™ institutional mission period. It is not a position which in Gerry Fowler, deputy director of leges of higher education, 

under nth 91 - WOu * d Prove difficult universities gives appreciable finan- Preston Polytechnic and a former Mr Fowler added: "It is certainly 

In« * r ^roumstances." einl reward, intense job satisfaction Minister of State at the Department not obvious that the University of 

aothn ^^.roiroameftta! sense, the or greater career prospects. The of Education and Science, argued in Bath, for example, hus a less vocn- 
beK? nta ' ned ' cha rtge went amount of autonomy and authority a a paper presented to the seminar. tionai orientation than Bristol 
a 5 I* 3101 * of or g°nizations dean has will be determined by the He also suggested that a new pat- Polytechnic. Some CHE’s which still 

neediS 1 m P ro ddings” were often degree of centralization in the uni- tern should be created of two and have as their main concern teacher 
But in ° stimu,ate internal changes, versity. the latitude allowed him by three-year colleges, three and four- education, are heavily vocational, 
attentin T ch pro<Jdin g could divert heads of department in the faculty, year institutions, and finally senior even if their graduates now find it 
faiK i u ttle need for Institu- and his own style and his per- institutions offering courses of four increasingly difficult to obtain em- 
which l ° • e sources of support sonnlity years or more. These might be ployment; others, which have diver- 


immaf ^ n ? d ? ^ or effecting pro- and usually part lime for a limited polytechnics, should be created. Mr of universities, polytechnics, and col- lish a credit transfer consortium, 

^ 7 ™.- lnst ‘ l utional mission period. It is not a position which in Gerry Fowler, deputy director of leges of higher education. although care would have to be 

idernt * . W0ldd prove difficult universities gives appreciable finan- Preston Polytechnic and a former Mr Fowler added: "It is certainly taken to prevent its domination by 

In ^roumstances." einl reward, intense job satisfaction Minister of State at the Department not obvious that the University of traditional university interests, 

"■very mi ndai mefttaf sense, the or greater career prospects. The of Education and Science, argued in Bath, for example, hus a less vocn- He also urged that the present 
siKi ., mainta * ned < change went amount of autonomy and authority a a paper presented to the seminar. tionai orientation than Bristol system of dual support of research 

id nature of organizations dean has will be determined by the He also suggested that a new pat- Polytechnic. Some CHE’s which still should be endea with research 

« Proddjngs" were often degree of centralization in the uni- tern should be created of two and have as their main concern teacher money going to individuals -and 

iffi. 10 s Emulate internal changes, versitv. the latitude allowed him by three-year colleges, three and four- education, are heavily vocational, teams whatever their institutions but 


without any "background" support 
for research being distributed to the 


chanBp* ■.J- ' ■■ socially useful permanent deans, and in some larger Rnd be united Dy a system 01 vreuu nigner cauranon sysiem. 

stlhitinn^™ 1 hln ^‘Sher education in- institutions they may also double up ■ transfer. ..... “The fundamental question to ask 

"hobs were very difficult to as assistant directors with a function- Mr Fowler criticized the yeorga- about the Government s consultative 

Md hifltlS 3 Perpetually turbulent al responsibility across the institu- nization of Ihe colleges of education document is how long two separate 

Bj K pJ'SNy uncertain environment, tion ” which had produced , mini- University Grants Committees, one 


se reative effect because nf the ten- 
sion between the several organs of 
control," he added. "The best in- 
stance in recent years is the failure 
lo Tesnlvc the problem of Ihe control 
and funding of public sector higher 


WMmLvL l ^ e >y tasks of both 


would eventually arship alone, but a rare 'combination two-year institutions and most of the same purposes nnd the same pattern 
y r expertise " colleges of higher education should of courses is right and proper. It ,& 

y tasks of both The authors reject the charge that adopt that form, he recommended, not clear to me that, the first should 


a ifciTi 7 e H«i»brium levels over riircriion from the UGC. servea regional, iwuwi™, »»»■ ■». iu»ui-u impugn 

■ 55 ^ “M^Fowler „dded lh». funding 

; . lEo?r 2 'bul in^S whid! it precisely right," added Mr Fourier, educational value of existing nnd 

■P^r ce « witf; thdr faculri« ^ d n historical Sevelop- “I have no sympathy with ; the proposed activities. There could be 

Jw'SSrs 

. CHrhate despTte 5 the^condf period^ 11 PlaCC ^ ^ ^ * ° r based on the dubious claim lhal However on the question of credit 
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Jacqueline Rose on controversial psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan 
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The radical who 
reclaimed Freud 

psSoLnlvsY’X'd Jt-JWl ‘u gelher wilh those analysis who tions which Freud had so conspi- 

&«rsajrs * 

S?SSS 3 ? 3 £S 

iESESSS bstSSSS 

1 Km&Egg 

ffiJ^dS±L-l5 

stei’saasara * « „ 

!»<££ sras; us ffjj-s HEH 

school Lucan had touched on the to muSS'mi ent ShSh h»F«« f Tu 10 an anatomical distinction, 
nerve of one of the central questions viously been Steed" wh ', ch ’ “P*™^ for the girl, does 
concerning psychoanalysis as a disci- Throughout his caroer i ^ violence to everything that has gone 
phne and practice: How to establish stressed t he mno rlanS nM«n™S£ ^fore- , A S aIysls such “ Karen Hor- 
hc limits and regulate the powers of to an underslE ney ™ d , E i nest Jones in the 1920s 

the psychoanalytic institution and its cent of the unconscious Tn dn^thic c° d j°, s iad a “ em P ted to repudiate 
founder, in this case, Jacques Lacan, he bmught to £"“■,■* ar | u,ng that femininity was- 

»; r y™5?5e e i„^ B L x n 

X* Lacan « nri his p-c M 

j”j d a five| oT ioncept the S?f? S ? If S 

an miiiat've which hc felt had been linguistic sign! und lh^idei lha^lln £2 l‘ y ’? constructed - ^ male 
ost. Since he set himself in opposi- guage does 8 not reflect 1 and , femal ? are conventional terms, 

ion to the rest of psychoanalyst fifty, fi? const rartst he EftT w !" ch individual subjects - 

was repudiated by most analysts out- which the sublet must L ? V ) vlth some difficulty - to their social- 
S ii° r F p rHI,Ce> *g by ninny analysts or his place. ,hen find her i ™° 8 ?A z ® ble pIa «- The idea that 

France But the questions H e took from the Frenrh n »ti.r n , y 6011 w be perfect or natural com- 
whu-h nn repercussions pologis° ClSde "leSSmI.. 111 "'JK El™" 1 ! L a " d S bo V= «“ Ihe elevation 


was repudiated by most analysts out- 
side of France, and by many analysts 
within France. But the questions 

which ho rr.iYusi k , . 


.X u . rra ■ Bl,t the questions He took from the French nnt i.r ft , ■ “ 001110 oc perfect or natural com- 

;S" ^^, c rt y „lb e ot s,r S S 

-HSHt pswftttaaw 

ssssl £ %;rzhdx ,c " 

«F™,S ?S, i a " d the assimi iH«on of Freud’s work in orter to hriS?*SS . becn accepted by all feminists. Some 
J£S anlsm ^ ult0 our common Ws central pre£l«^^ ,ave gone much father than Lacan 

F«5d hKelf h H n 2. iadicate «Mrt jectlvhy h K^'wUWn h !wmBfc in arguing for the value of woman 1 * 
Fn^hlmwlf had been understood, order, which mav be d^PrS?!* essentially negative relation to phal- 
Instead he saw in both of these de- cn ma y be determinant, he domination. Others have simolv 

velopments a refusal nF owndhino n Mn i lH ' m n— i accused him of reproducing in the 

often patriarchal way he presented 
his ideas and ran nis school, the 
phallocentnsm which he claimed to 
expose. But again this is something 
which cannot be reduced to the 

2in e n St, °{l I° f f Lacan ’ s personality 
alone. If also focuses the problem of 

jukes, and slip, of .he longu^iiich how •£ fil' for TalnSSK 

were at the centre of Freud's earliest new school is called the Ecole de la 

dS2L2L!! lcpn, SS ls processes, all . fteudienne), or even set up an 

'S?2Si ? u different ways how institution, withbut promotinfi ? the 

!2L*S J<cl i wlly lS p,a y ed out m at 111 1 very forms of certainty and au&oritv 

. “l 1 !: F T h T d ' ■ -te hoaoalysis ™ me “ t “ 

iWisL'rj harass 


... muiii UK 1 1 it St uc- 

velopments a refusal of everything 
that was most difficult about Freud s 
account of human subjectivity nnd 
u nnoonscious. Lacan considered 
| ha * Freud’s greatest challenge was 
to the idea that human consciousness 
is something which enn ever be total- 
ly known, or that it can ever be fully 
ordered and cohered. Dreams, 
jokes, and slips of the tongue, which 
were at the centre of Freud's earliest 
work on unconscious processes, all 
demonstrate in different ways how 
our suhtf-onuZii) it - 
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6 As *s true for all women, and for 
reasons which are at the very basis 
of the most elementary forms of 
social exchange (the very reasons 
which Dora gives as the grounds 
for her revolt), the problem of her 
condition is fundamentally that of 
accepting herself as nn object of 
desire for the man. For Dora this 
is the mystery which motivates her 
idolatry of Frau K. Just as in her 
tong meditation before the Madon- 
na. and in her recourse to the role 
of distant worshipper, Dora is 
driven towards the solution which 
Christianity has given to this sub- 
jective impasse, by making woman 
the object of a divine desire, or 
else, a transcendant object of de- 

Sft W £ ic J? “““to ,he same 
thing If Freud had directed Dora 
towards a recognition of what Frau 
K was for her. then the prestige he 
would have gained could have 
opened up the path to a recog- 
nition of the virile object. This is 
not my opinion, but that of Freud. 

But the fact that' his failure to du 

i? the treatment is 
attributed by Freud to the action 
of the transference, and to his mis- 
take in putting off its interpreta- 
tion, when, as he was able to 
ascertain after the fact, he had 
only two hours before him in 
which to nvoid its effects. 

But each time he comes back to 
invoking this explanation (one 
whose subsequent development in 
analytic doctTine is well known), a 

a°i C a Jj the foot of the P a 8 c goes 
and adds an appeal to his insuf- 
ficient appreciation of the homo- 
sexual tie binding Dora to Frau K. 

What this must mean is that the 
second reason only strikes him as 

i 0 - 1 ?? 3 ’ wherea * ‘he 
' 19 M b Z •?« tMhking.from 
. *hp date when Dora's case- 
. study Y>aa published. 9 / 

So .what side should we come 

,M^ Cly tha u of cred >t‘ng 
him on both counts by attempting 

to grasp what can be deducea 
from their synthesis. . 

What we then find is this. Freud 

t v flt ? r a lon « time he 
■ onabe to face this homosexual 
SSVL ^ which he ; nonetheless 

tells us is so constant in hysterics 
that us. subjective role cannot be 
o verestima ted) without faffing into 
Which made him in? 

, tpSfy.- 6 ? f paling with it satisfac- f 

' -'!S dik mu* be E 


Lacan himself was excluded iron, its ,r , d " 1," rea_ ■■■■'■ ■" ' °»P<lon of the Oedl"£ " a.“". 

framing p» 8r mnme. A year la, er, affompringT^i s^S' 

" • •'■•■■V' * | ■; \^y .^ -^.^presehce qf the . paternal 




»r figure. Tliis is the same prejwfict 
is which we hear expressed in & 
if well known refrain ‘As thread o> 
s needle, so girl to boy'. 

'J i believe, however, that transfcr- 
r ence always has this same meanej 
r of indicating the momeots sha 
the analyst goes astray, and lata 
his or her bearings, this wk 
value of calling us back (a iV 
order of our role - that of a p». 

I tivc non-acting with a view to 
' ortho-dramatization of the at? 

, tivity of the patient. J 

■ from Intervention on (Math®- 
i J 95 i 

r 

- C It is known that I am g»w B 
* thinking that at the moment »«" 
i the perspective of psychoh®'- 
i togthcr with that of all the m® 15 

s sciences, was thrown into total of' 

: heaval hy the conceptions ongna 1- 

ing from psychoanalysis, iheo e 
: inverse movement seemed jo tale 

place among analysts fW®. 
would express in the following 
terms. 

Whereas Freud took it npon h^ 
self to show us that there tf- 
illnesses which speak, and to w 
vey the truth of what the) 
saying, it seems that as the w* 
tionship of this truth to a 
in history and a crisis of uo®* 
tions becomes clearer, s® . 
greater the fear which it 
the practitioners wlio perpend 
its technique. 

Thus, in any number of 
they can be seen sheltering 1 
the wing of a psychologjsm JJJ 
in its reification of the tog 
being, could lead to errots 
which those of the physician 
entism would be mere tnw»- 

For precisely on account^ ' j 
strength of the forces °P e ? h j fl \ I 
by analysis, nothing, les .^ i 1 
new type of alienation of rn 
coming into being - , 

logicus which is a danger. I : , 
warn you against. | 

It is in relation to this that j 
• ypu, whether we ^ 

ourselves to be fasciivated 
fabrication,' or *!?£&'!*•! 
rethinking the work of 
cannot retrieve the . 
meaning of his initiative. 
way to maintain its I 

value. • • ' yy. •! 

from Intervention of 

Extracts from ^/ninl^.^^lt ! 
Jacques Lacan and i 

Freudienne, • translation 

Rose, edition and *'tf rod S2? ■ 
Mitchell, and Jacqueline KJjUs (a;. : 
published by the MaimiU® 

1982. ’ 
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The market for knowledge is expand, ng. Brian Salter looks at the strains on traditional teachiM 

Universities have always been in the ^ ^ ^ & 

knowledge business in some shape or ■ I __ • a 9 m . . 

form be it through their leaching or I I 1 ■ 1 AP VTTI^Ka search may require some pr 

S' research fSnction. But Aeir 111 V Cl SI [I PS W1 T II 5% sionalizahon if itsinefficiencfe 

move into the large-scale production ^ wAJi. not to outweigh its economic 

of knowledge in response to the de- prestige appeal. The Science 

niands of the contract research mar- vv ^ A a 0*11 search Council, the largest s. 

S represents an important expan- T¥*Q AT T f\ 1*1 I I rcward, L r 

sionoftheirtraditionalconcenis.lt dvL IvF I I I I t d . naual I report tha 

miestions about whv fundinc search inu m ,ini ... -to. A A primary constraint on research, r 


tra organizational 


merely waiting for rhe applications to SSiSwm prof “ b siunal c f lasivcl X’ governed by the ability 

firnvp 05 lo exclusiveness, competence and know- of the individual to show that hc/she 


universities, the implications of con- arrived ° IT ~" ,u ^ Ms ^ ne55 ‘ competence anti know- oi tne individual to show that he/she 

tract research for the professional Professional independence has its Um ' of hIS'S r °C rescot first **“ cn 8 aged in productive research 
role of the teaching academic and limits and those limits are in the searrhrnm - ”!? ? c,entlfic re ' and consequently, publication. It is 

the ability of universities to cope critical area of who .wvL !°“r. h immunity and they will not scarcely surer isina. therefore, rhnt 


roie ui iuc %%■««..., B hww. 1..- u ,, u „„ u mose limits are in the --- --- .... 1V - „, lM k w,iKuugmiy, uLiDiicuuon. it is 

Ihe ability of univers.t.es to cope critical area of who decides whM “asH? StoSl! y XS ,hey F wl1 ! no * sca . rcel Y ^P^ing. therefore, that 

with an activity which they on y par- research should be carried out 2 mC|U,sh lheir Professional university teachers are reluctant to 

dally understand. In 1980-81 they The fact that Government's con- P in 1070 D , OUSi: . thc,r gri P nn ‘>toir research 

received In excess of £100 million cere with large-scale social manage- Council L h Scien 5 e . R « se,lrc1 ' ‘unction since it is this which pro- 

f«m external research contracts and mem has ted tn u,^ w ,,.inn 8 .tr £° oa . CI L-,™ as . c °mrnended by the vides them with the means of promo- 


[rom external research contracts and mem has led" to the""c”reution" b of . tu "‘ mcilu L cu r °y ,‘iic «iun mem wim ine means or promo- 

with it employed more than 8,000 knowledge markets and a reSion Sift? review for the fact that. lion. p 

full-rime researchers. But they have of the freedom of academic profes undertaken * - l h ? d T he (mporlnncc of research to the 

ret to develop a collective policy on sionals to determine the demand for direcrion of lh ft R 8 wnrk ££ ,f !irrf un,vcrs1 ^ teachers career structure 

how to integrate contract research new knowledge is no guarantee that ? ee 1972: mcan ■ , " al there iS H built-in resist- 

wilh lheir normal operation. Government can control the demand snlf nf, -w 'Jkf '■ ,r ° n0my i s R ac 5 a . nce , m universities to any organiza- 

Wilhln occupational sociology, for, and supply of. knowledge within !!n rnl l* P h y si « research, had tiona] change which separates re- 
which links changes in the handling those market^ It became oSvious in enefneer rh 5 x S eadlIure on search . f rom ‘he teaching function 

of knowledge to their structural con- the debate surrounding the Roths- fJRISlSS h d . boen , great ' a . nd ? ,ves research a distinct profes- 

lextthe command and application of child Report that no* Government fl 113 aCC ° ade for u lhe s, ? n - * ,a, “ s - Compromises have 

important types of social knowledge consensus had then been reached on : b -—L t -_'Y as _ s . eon to have admi “edly been made. Research in- 


search may require some profes- 
sionalization if its inefficiencies are 
not to outweigh its economic and 
prestige appeal. The Science Re- 
search Council, the largest single 
funder of university research, notes 
in its 1978-79 annual report that the 
primary constraint on research, parti- 
cularly but not only in engineering, is 
manpower. More generally, the Nuf- 
field Foundation has expressed con- 
cern oyer the low morale in the 
academic research community pro- 
duced by insecurity and the conse- 
quent disincentives to pursuing a re- 
search career. The SSRC has set up 
a Research Careers Exploratory 
Pane! specifically to investigate the 
problem. 

As the demand for new knowledge 
grows, the universities arc being 

f ilaccd under increasing stress as the 
imitations of their traditional mode 
of knowledge production become 
apparent. They are, without doubt, 
in a difficult position. Firstly, the 
exprepion of the demand vtn the 
vagaries of the funding market lacks 
coherence in terms of both its con- 
ton‘ and its organizatjanai implica- 


j . . — — . . “ - — : v "‘j "■'■ii miuuc. rvcavuiin in- 

Pnf JhV IS' 1 an f t part ? m . nuenc ’ s u tltute u' ccm res, units and so on lions. Universfti^sare' fa«d noi r wU“h 
mg the attitudes of scientists in uni- have been erafted on tn linivnrcilidi: a tinnln ili.n.J... _l ■ 


education and training. To an extent. Technology in 1971-72 reveal inter- I! with al due resnret m «nr ! ?,h PparC ao PP° rt . f f om lhL - ‘»‘u , a 1Kn responsive 

arcupatlonal sDCiotogy has itself sue- departmental differences and rivalry rhetoric the fart reS thafSS teach,ng F r °' 10 demnnd s the scicmific com- 

cumbed to the professional ideology in research funding, committee seep?- majority oftheeseaTchr fund^t In S,h?5?i 5i Bd t0 » V,ew reMarc ' 1 . as Neither Government deparl- 

111 seeking to identify the unique ism regarding the general applira- under the Dmicct oL tJKS J l n ,n S u 1 no1 a collec,,vc ments oor research councils liavc yet 

qualities of occupations which lalei bility of the customer-contractor which iLT ihf SSLffSf re5 P ons,b,hl y- . worked out the full implications of 

themselves ’professional*. principle and a proposed structure Research A element of covert research the Rothschild recommendations on 

Controlling and applying high- for Government research to over academic « Th r h management does clearly take place customer-contractor research: there 

status knowledge in a formally con- come the parochial, shortsighted and the SSRC h ^ti hJc ? 1 f desp,te . ,he nn,1 P nth y of teaching is still much to-ing und fro-ing be- 

sistent and impartial manner Is one occasionally non-existent nature of eo ims"serions l 1 ° acad emics toward any co-ordmmed tween the councils and the dcparl- 

J ng. but reacting to social demands departments’ research planning 1 ! " . U _ n r rs “ y rc i pon ^ mcn! ? over * he proportion . of re- 


wnnt 11 wants nnu is itself responsive 
to demands from the scicmific corn- 


status knowledge in a' formal! 


bbi mm 


ig departmental or university response 
er to contract research. But this is 
ty largely informed and any overt 
attempt to rationalize research by (lie 
in imposition of an organizational form 
L’s upon it is inevitahly seen as un attack 


a5?*S5r?,isis -i £ TSSrSsE ,ajr— 

sBK.iSfo5raus — 1 

‘Professional independence ‘job insecurity promotes a 

hue itc limits — whn Wo. traditional autonomy of the nrafes- kink i u . 


search money which should come 
directly under the aegis of the Roth- 
schild proposals. A great deal of 
uncertainty exists over whether the 
Rothschild distinction between 
“pure” and ■•applied” research is 
particularly useful, how it can be 
implemented nnd what the appropri- 
ate machinery is for determining 
’’applied” research priorities. 

There is also an unresolved para- 
dox at the heart of the Government 
desire lo have more control over its 


pressed as \ proportion of total 
?n Ca fc/ aff rose from 18 per «nt 
I E 7 * 10 20 P er cent in 1978-79. 

■55 ” 78 ' t,ie research councils funded 

all SSty^areh wo?kei? nt ° f tSSSS toSFZ Cr'S'!?' low moi *ale ' acaaemics wno create u. ret at me 

.he- _____ saSMsft' h k-sss^t S rtts;; 

Bite'S" S0a „ ti0 ,r. t f foS gwl; Wd by departments — I auempt haph^rd" th^hTh^ 

S''"" 1 ' ° f ■f Ully antl ill-informed assumptions. "Vhe MnaTdemand for knowledge has been characterized primarily by omy ^ d?cwing° what' hlowledae 

omic toES 1 and ‘lus basu: econ- its proposals were bound to be inter- is conveyed to universities through inertia. should be produced, how it should 

afford to to inwnLvv ‘Jey cannot preted differently by different de- an essentially unregulated market of In social science research in the be produced nnd whenh should be 

ment aulturtpi to Govern- partments in accordance with me- contract funding. Fnsofar as umver- United States, universities have pro- produced. 

muiuaes on research policy, concilible conflicts of interest and sities have thought it at all. the press ivelv lost out to their imuiinrp Pm^uinnai 
Sin h l Ve , What m “y be termed a “value preferences”. Despite (or be- dominant belief is that contract re- SS tf the men?nre S ?ure h « 

ii thi* n E?» au . tonom y” and nowhere cause of) Rothschild, the social de- search can be incorporated within search market because university onrt from the research rnunrik^Jh^h 

in lhe "“"-'“.^fodg, mm.incdfi.g- the exiting frcrneKSrk of .ho ZmT,« l ”“,o"3 CJ n£ 

GovemnSn p. ient f d in .‘ erma of the organizo- academic , profession with p few of contract research and so became community’s duty to decide on the 

^nt, a V a e S h ,l nd devel RP- ‘tonal form in which it was defined, minor re : j.ggings here and here. Af- uncompetitive. The marginality of knowledge it creates. The resu has 

«!ariomhto S d i° tr,an 8 uIar expres .f d and controlled. In some ter all, it is argued, it always has contract researchers is emphasized by been that responsibility for the ex! 

^S&^SSS Gove .™ men ‘ cases >t is the contractor who insists been part of the academic’s role to their exclusion from a number of panded product ion of knowledge has 

research councils and on the need to ensure a research engage in research as well as critical rights associated with normal been fcft with the 3iduat 

■ft. fc?* . , capability. Other departments just teaching. From the point of view of teaching faculty status. academic, in a context dominated bv 

b tKtl 5 ' *Z l with ' P a y ^-service tothe rationale of the academic status quo this is A general disenfranchisement from the teacher-researcher ethos, who 

00 i hem b l malntammg a viable research com- ideologically and politically the most the accepted political rights of the has had to invent piecemeal the 

and S?,S d rl5 C , hn0l ? gy 1 Acl 19 “ ? lun,ty J R their K d and av ? ,d c P n ’ natural solution to adopt. university lecturer can be extended means to cope with the extra know' 

Seoetarv nf IJI * aa ‘bority of the fronting in practical terms what they The idea that research and to include denial of access lo faculty ledge demand. This has in turn led 

W^Thpj ■ ror . Educa ti° n and regard as an intractable problem teaching can, and should, be inte- research and/or conference funds, to the ad hoc creation of a contract 

^ordiiiatert K 0 ^ r u ti0n was ,oose, y be y° nd their powers Rlone to solve, grated activities is expressed in a This is quite common and stems labour force which Is generally con- 

Scieniifjc pniir i the Counc ‘l for The 1979 Government review of form which assumes that the ftinc- from Ihe fact that university constitu- fined to the perimeters of university 

Board for tP* n er the Advisor y ‘he effects of the Rothschild Report tional unit for this integration is the tions and administrative frameworks activities, which has only second- 

With thi> ijnln ^ esearch Councils, said that; “Government does not individual academic. Hence the stud- . are organized around UGC-financed class university citizenship rights and 

J. . . 16 UUL rhpu UAL- I •_« r- --1 — ' U A- a a_ ...LI*>L Lmm kaan AArtrlnrifari lA ran MlVeAfiMal onA pImmIu Itnuiawiiief f , . • 


has its limits - who de- traditional autonomy of the ’profes- 

r |riac vvhnf rpcpnrrh siona1, in this rase the “knowledge 

c ! , wnai researen p ro f essi0 nal *, has little direct appeal 

Should be carried out to departments concerned with the 


induction of ‘‘useful” or “relevant' 


high turnover, haphazard search in universities is that the 

training, loss of expertize, flSSSp. 7. , generaled . h 3 s ,h , e 

■_ V i. i_L authority and status associuted with 

low job satisfaction and the professional autonomy of the 
low morale academics who create it. Yet at the 

same time, ono of the main effects of 
Rothschild has been Government 
attempts, haphazard though they 
may have been, to erode this auton- 
• peen characterized primarily by omy by deciding what knowledge 
rtia. should be produced, how it should 


Professional resistance to Govern- 
ment pressure has come for the most 
pmt from ihe research councils which 
have argued that it is the scientific 
community's duly to decide on the 
knowledge it creates. The result has 
been that responsibility for the ex- 
panded production of knowledge has 
been left with the individual 
academic, in a context dominated by 
the teacher-researcher ethos, who 
has had to invent piecemeal the 
means to cope with the extra know- 
ledge demand. This has in turn led 


UOC 


are organized around UGC-financed class university citizenship rights and 
personnel and simply do not take for which universities refuse to take 
into account, or only indirectly, responsibility. Contract researchers 
those individuals funded on external are currently employed in univer- 
contacts. It is as if they do not exist. sities to service the dominant profes- 
One possible escape route is lhe sional group, not to challenge it by 
professionalization of the full-time hiving off the more prestigious part 
research activity in universities. It is of the academic's professional role, 
one contention, that government ere- It seems unlikely (hat universities 


tonmenpe P°wer in the de- policy" adopted oy uioiviauat trepan- u« ... 

Sidelines a U d establishing ments, nowhere have the internal academics to any suggestion that the ates particular knowledge markets In will voluntarily change their orgnn- 

nw White Pn- a PP^ ed ' research, mechanisms linking policy, planning symbiosis of researen and leaching its pursuit of information necessary izalion of research. Universities 

that 'T?P e J . terpre,ed this to and research commissioning been should oreur at a level other than for us successful functioning and, in claim that their room for manoeuvre 

ert - departments. a« tka done nrf> thnr that of the individual lecturer is a the case of the social sc fences, for 4c limltnrl hv ikn mnna., n-n A 


and hence 
ding agen- 
argue that 
responsi- 


^ork; andthi & Un dertaking their departments articulate their demand ized.Uk? other profess otu, it is tne then respond to this market by dif- the universities have the 

^ust Ki» c, r H n ® ements between for research in the future. creation of knowledge^ (research) , fcrentiating their production of bility as the legal employers of the 

ehsure ‘hat It was Rothsohild's express inlen- rather .than its along market lines in the contract researchers to initiate what- 

^ thln feLo^Si attainable ■ tion that the research councils should teaching, which us ^8 a ™ cd fomi of problem-based interdisciplln- ever change is necessary. Meanwhile, 

•P|K HfS# 'S" 1 • also adopt the customer-contractor the professlon asjhc most Pjesllgious ary work and specialization in par- teaching academics jealously defend 

Pprt OikI^Sm? u/u^ e ^‘hschild Re- principle in the case of applied, re- of the two activities. This Is because ‘icular knowledge areas such as their professional rights and resear- 

PWa. thal Paper make it search! The idea was that this would original research uraiafaly jJjj 1 P lannin g- J ns °f ar as ,he y in- chcre mutter in their isolated en- 

^nclls dtfvri °^ ar as ‘ne' research trim the otherwise unaccountable in- Ushes boundaries and directions with- habit the same knowledge markets, claves,: professional change is clearly 

*9-MSj& ia S 9 *PPKed research depehdlnce ofthe councils and bring in which these who subsequently univerait.es are subject to the same not an easy matter. 8 y 

«n«7H ,d ;.adopitb'e citomer- ?h P m,?^ e with the research needs apply it are obliged to work, and is sets of knowledge demands, ’ . 

■ lS|K4?W*Pto.' Rothschild wn? denartmenl their activi- therefore in a casual sense the more Universities are also being prod- ; ■ — rr — 

- ^ Com toeri‘s on the nor- ties haDDened to overlap. powerful of the two activities. The ded by a number of national de- The author Is senior research fellow 

PU !S e 5 ‘hc researcb tom- u fJBkelv that attempts by de-' practical occupational consequence velopments into awareness that the in Surrey University’s Departmenl of 

"j. the initiative, partmentetolC thear?i of ap- of this fact is tfiat research is given a preseni organization of contract re- Adult Education. ; 


as they in- chcis mutter in their isolated era- 


loo shoiiifi“nwIJ* pp ." ca resea rcn aepenaence or me ~ 

Prindintl P D th u ^‘onier- them in line with the research nee* apply 
siniwr. .. pnncraln p„.u— u:,j — rheir activi- therel 


universities are subject to the same not ari easy niolter. 
sets of knowledge demands. 
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Matthew Arnold: a life 
by Park Honan 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. £9.95 
fSBN 0 297 77 824 2 

Park Honan has wriiien what he calls 
“a definitive biography” of Matthew 
Arnold. He has made use of letters, 
journals and diaries unavailable to 
earlier writers on Arnold and he has 
had help from "Arnold’s and Clough’s 
living descendants". He tells us that 
‘‘three quarters of the biographical 
data in this book . . . has not appeared 
in a previous study of Arnold. He lias 
spent ten years on die task. 

T\~ : I ■ I. . ■ i .. 


Arnold and the duties of criticism 


because llc , d ! d not m his argument with Francis Newman 

* f 1 ,e rac / as 0 w /. ,0,e was aboul how to translate him. Homer is 
SRf .hL °[.. res P ondia t; t0 . literature (among other things) a stylized, form- 

• ?j J f a - c - v and sensmwty that ula poet who worked in a fixed tradi- 

nrhin/miwno 5 P rew f irdm .fi and t«on. a poet whose language must have 
five rtV F °v Lc ?, VlS ' ? sens *' sou n d ed highly artificial to those later 

reader StoiBt ed . u ? l * d Greeks who saw him as the educator 

ES5? *£srssv% KS cn- 2£2^“^“ ™ 
sure the health of society. But Arnold 

fltipr all 


after all was an inspector of primary 
schools for the working classes while 
Leavis taught at Cambridge. 


If poetry was to have the high des- 
tiny Arnold foresaw for it. if it was to 
be so central in the cultural life of a 
nation, then it was imperative that we 
should be able to discriminate be- 


— —'■*'**• L'flIU ITIIU IC 1 |" 

dered experience in a way very far 
from their own. but nevertheless in- 
structive. Butcher and Lang’s transla- 
tion of the Odyssey, with its “Wardour 
Street English”, perhaps captures 
more how Homer sounded in the age 
of Pericles or Plato than that of E. V. 
Rieu. Dr Honan does not go info>- 
points of this kind, nor does he discuss £ 
at all the nature of Arnold’s HellenismH 
and its relation to the Victorian obses-< 
sion with classical Greece as repre- a 
sentinp comp UnH nt I— 


timi , un me grounas mat “he has search for criteria to distinoukh th* cuucauun or rne pnvi-p 

helped to form the modern conscious- best poetry eve^hou £ hTt lld ht ?n ^ee^voung. Indeed, Dr Honan's clas-| 
ness”. Whether we can also agree that formSlations whPch^ ^Slfsiem tn mnH s |f“' ^wkground seems somewhat g 
an understanding of him is really ern critics imprecise and unduly sub r?! fa th ,9 ugh thc misprinting of a_j 
more useful to us than an understand- jective, is exactly paralleled bv f» n vk ^ ree k itpsilon as a nu m a Greek < 
ing of any other Englishman of the last and hta aoShfOT ?“? te,,on , on MP 41 may be a prin-g 

century is more arguable, hut the that group of" work? of eenuini !*■♦£ er - l 2 r) an A d he “ wr engages^ 

centrality of Arnold in the modern value that is alone worth studvinv and e,tber Arnold s or his father'sz 
cmital tradition, at least in Britain preserving And it w« bS£ g li!h " vo, y emenl the history and 
and America, is indisputable. aitira saw imr e nnd^ lirei? 2 btera,ure of Greece and Rome. 

It was Arnold who took on the job playing a cenlnf i not he SunF hST*I' ^ ‘F other as P ects of 
of defining and defending the function part m maintaining The heaT.h „r b p lh . A . rn ° Ids that he discusses 
of poetry in an nge of science, in JH2U society that thT dfscriminari J^ h? and he does throw con- 

l H?Vh Uve rtaWBk bad ^tten. tween good and fnferior litiTrature was SWS ^ im P 0rtant areas 

saaSsK 

matuntv of mind to maL » * h , e dlsl, nction _ between activity as an insoector of erhnrtic 


. . . / ■ , ■■■ ms Iiiuudil 

cmical tradition, at least in Britain 
and America, is indisputable. 

It was Arnold who took on the job 
of defining and defending the function 
of poetry in an nge of science, in I82U 
Thomas Love Peacock had written, 
with deliberate provocativeness, that 
‘•poetry was the mental rattle that 
awakened the attention of intellect in 
the infancy of civil society: but tor the 
maturity of mind to make a serious 
business of the plaything of its child- 
hood, is as absurd as for a grown man 
to rub his gums with coral, and cry to 
be charmed asleep hy the jingle of 
silver bells". Shelley's reply to this 
charge was his Defence of Poetry 
which is a remarkable wort in its wav’ 
but the reply most relevant to fater 
times, and one which took into 
account the whole question of ihe 


■ii • ut uistuSsta 

ilium matingly and he does throw con- 
siderable new light on important areas 
of Matthew’s life and thought. 


. , , UtIWECII 

canonical and apocryphal works 
would be as important for the literary 
cnlic as for the biblical student 
Of course Arnold was wrong in be- 
lieving that society as a whole would 
turn more and more to poetry (and 
especially the poetry of "high cul- 
ture ) for spiritual sustenance? Mnnv 
more people fumed to the poetry of 
Tennyson and Whitman and indeed of 

A rnnU U_..|( £ . i r- ■ 


There is a full account of Arnold’s 
activity as an inspector of schools 
which brings out very clearly his 
awareness of the conditions of work- 
ing-class life and his indignation at the 
way in which so many youngsters were 

rrnwH to lino Ufa / . • 



Matthew Arnold 


r ' - - ---- — J 7 WUU S aicis were 

side of Arnold’s Lowfedge^n^con- thn? ™ n ^ri?P pl V r f ° r the . first 


account the whole, question of ihe Arnold and indecd of P‘«ne of cultural concern rather E Z nH ,S {?°i esfab J ished without 

tSen^n e t7h*r my " 1 and , ra «* ^ have SerLmed St TllSor POl | tic ^ levBUAnd of course he puwEs remdS had ° W ° f doubt: ” me 

Matthew Arnold’s. In 1879. seeing the HeaneX' Allhn,.^ or ,. Seamus aware of social and economic oS S?P n / V aold s "aesthetic senle 
" rel W.™ by *nsitivc re Siou®, !? ms „ He fireat sympathy for f.lh.Sl 


moiuiy, wua 

Matthew Arnold’s. In 1879. seeing the 
factual basis of religion threatened by 
the new German biblical scholarship 
as we ll as by new .geological and bio- 
logcal knowledge, Arnold wrote: 
uur religion has materialised itself 
in the tact, in the supposed fact: it 
has attached its emotion to the fact 
and now the fact is failing it. But for 
poetry the idea is everything: the 
rest is a world of illusion, of divine 

■ Jf5°t poet jy attaches its emotion 
to the idea; the idea rs the fact. 


ion^remcnedbv » " ^ U- 7 SS 

sraariffssFat^.s- 

very mucb in line with The thought of 


lems. He showed great sympathy for SS« f j ^ x P eriei | ce " « in feres 
the Paris Commune in lg70 P Most of ."J Lj} an ^ ed b A ut ex P ]ored to only 
all. both in his political and more S x,en t ^"old, we are told? 

significantly in his educational and § a,ne l authont y as a social criti 

cultural interests he was iwiiS !i?S5, he c . flme t0 know th e Engl is 


,„I4 ».™.V 6 LU|B, li must ue 

said that Arnold was wildly optimistic 
in- his view of the future of noetrv. 


. J/) I9 20s I. A. Richards made a 

distinction between “emotive” mean- 

• Slant i nd Tefcremial" 

. ,bc .P attcrn of emotive mennings set 

■SSi?. . ppe t Bl ft d volue En Mmmuni- 

rating a valuable psychological state, 
gjjjgnenl cnlfa have refined the 
SJ 1 ™ 1 1,0,1 between the kind of mean- 
bv words in scienHfic or 


This facr does not/however T a?v S m ^ raes in the In t« 

way invalidate the importance for? P„r Siw ° f ^ lnfluen “ of a particu 
ter criticism of hi* !? r ^ nter d °_get a clear picture o 


cultural interests he was fiercely 
against insularity and argued- that Eng- 
lish culture could only be appreciated 
and fostered in a European context. 

?krt,S?u a u uscful '"formation 
about the breadth of Arnold’s reading 

at dlff 5, r 3 nt 5ta 8 es of his life, and if we 
may differ sometimes in the inter- 
oretation nf rhp .f ■ 


. 7 v.. . — «>iiMu»i«nce ror la- 

ter criticism of his definition of the 
poetic use ° f language as distinct from 

Sricaltc" a r ,he w™™ - 

Arnold speaks "to us today in 

S!?2l5-» V I 3 L¥ 0 ' , ^ ,e tension in his 
life and work between the imperative 

fSh“ P i and ; d ? ing i inh ented from 
his father) and the sad-sweet sense of 
loneliness, which emerges very clearly 
in this biography, and which in the end 

iTlOrC Of lew ham - — ' 


Jar writer we do get a clear picture of 
the importance for Arnold of Epicte- 
jus, Smpoza, Senancour, Goethe 

otbers - The influ- 
Wordsworth on Arnold’s 
social thought is well illustrated. 

n ° l ¥ b ? expected that 


. j ■ '—‘v, in. ait IUIU, 

gamed authonty as n social critic, 
smee he came to know the English 
middle class experimentally and 
dined with Dissenting school mana- 
gers and saw houses and shops of 
the middle class, day in and out. He 
gained perspective on media of his 
day, on newspapers and sermons 
and tracts and political pamphlets 
and speeches, since he saw the gap 
between real conditions in the coun- 
hy and the perennial ’claptrap’ of 
her spokesmen. He saw bitter suf- 

£™ g a f nd was drawn to his father’s 
sense of the need to reform a smua 
unequaj society. His aestheticism 
never diminished, but it became en- 
riched and complicated by a sense 
of reality aesthetes seldom have." 

IIS 1C fnip fMint.pk .... - . ... 


them, which in this country ataaynu 
are certain to be attached to iho 
quite sufficiently, but which efflien 
has nothing to do with.” Dr Hou 
duly quotes this passage, and ibttf 
tence that follows about the eu 
duty to "know the best that i?to« 
and thought in the world” ini » 
"create a current of tree and 
ideas". He comments: ‘The uilintfi 
end of the critic is to change ihtm 
tivity of a modern /in/ro/*” (his iial'cs) 
This is a fair interpretation, burned 
left with the feeling that the kfeai 
could be probed further, and fnnWy 
related to a consideration of ArncW; 
influence in our time. (To which Di 
Honan might reply that that is not tin 
function of a biography of Arnold, w 
which point in tum we might county 
reply that lie himself gives Am®” 
central importance for later enttaw 
as a major justification for un«n«' 


ing the biography.) 

Dr Honan uoes see and freqwJ 
emphasizes Ihe seminal nature 
Arnold’s thought and ideas, and i 
helps to give nis book a greater 
terest than a biography of an 
Victorian would itself 
Whether this is the “authorf* 
biography of Arnold or not. it Is H 
and fascinating one. Perhaps w 
generation now needs to produce 
own account of Arnold, not ^ 
new documents become 
because Arnold keeps spealanE'^ 
in different ways, all relevant w J 
condition, and we need to ww 
fleeting on what sort of a man P 
and on the true meaning of nis.iu° 
work. • . i 

The book is written in 
be called a mid-Atlantic 
always employed with felicity- 
are Arpencanisms like , 
‘‘normalcy” and "engineer ■(> - 
gine-driyer), inelegant . hybrid . 
^monocausal", ana odd siyhsj 
vices such as suddenly caHM^ 
Foscolo, who has already 

“as? r ^ n L^' 


mg possessed by words in scientific or l ° , 8rap .y* and which in the end 
factual work and in poetry, and to- or ess sdenced him as a poet, is 
day there are kinds and degrees of fZ ’EP 0 ’ 13 " 1 P arE of modern sensibil- 
sophistication in the analysis of the «■!?»?« ae Eram doubt in elegiac 
literary - especially the poetic - use s ^, marv «dously cap- 

of language that Arnold would never ? Dover Beach", the sense of 


s M cb a passionate -admirer of Arnold c ° m Phcated by a sense 

as Dr Honan should attempt to rescue nSf f u Stbe L es seldom have." 
«)me of those who figure £ villains fo I mi 8 ht wish for 

A ™' d s story from Arnold’s own in- of ‘‘ ae sthetidsm" 

evitably prejudiced views of them. But Si but ^ e stin fee l the 

d IS u VOr , th remembering that the John u ex P |oratlon of the 

Roebuck on whom Arnold vented !SSmi?n t be ff een i % >,d ’ s literary 
such scorn in Culture and Anarchv was ™u? mcnts J J 1 - 8 generalizations about 
a distinguished independent politician ^ and - hls attltud e to politics. It is 
who was responsible for many signifi- ® u ‘ ntere5bn | fact that later critics 
cant reforms and that Robert tlwe ^ in " uenced b y Arnold and 

who emerges from the Arnold story as SSSl b ' s H ^ ncern ab out culture and 
thoroughly, ■ wrong-headed r v- ' about his view of the centrality of 

-do’ with 'edtvcEi-:- p 1a ^ n f dva , literature .in culture - 
ii?«t ana eiihurei-Was bne of thrmost L™„i4 avls Li ,°!? el Tilling are 
and irnaginalive of English n^m?i < i S w ? refTabied ®ny overt 
politicians, whose speech on 8 the £? ■ a com ? lltme ht and saw cultural 

fe" 1 ',* of Ui' PcopIt BlIl m -°° Cern - 1B th ' ™j»r imperative™ 


-SgwSSS 

SW«ssta^w5 &Sr 

SKxgsstasfi' SfefflBpawS* « >h 

This belief in poetry, or in imncinaiivt ZZ ?J°^ ? nd fopoliness. even in his fences, not he Inflii*'' view of t^ncs" P^ctJ 0 ®! 


: Hrtn n n ,i® - ot thes « Characters. If br —— TT ' ' ' 

w! n;3J ,l?rw ! , ^ i ' de wS.^ - n? nd 00 ••“SSSS. 


uonea many umw, 
exile” or equally suddenly^ 
Clough, again after he has bw 
fluently mentioned, “the Jan 




uiacx-eyeo vjoukii . rr- M 
tations produced by some 
oddities and infelicities, 

of Arnold isarich and rewaf n ? 

which should be read no on 
scholars of nineteenth 
.literature but by all mterw 
history of sensibility 
fashioning of mbdem .cnt** 
tude§. • • • ' -l ^r 

David Daiches is a wflfyrfj! 
English at the University of **** 
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Isolated 

sanctuaries 

Farming and Wildlife 
by Kenneth Mdlanby 
COlllns, £9.50 
ISBN 0 00 219239 X 

The marbled white, the high brown 
and the dingy skipper, the brown 
hairstreak and the green hairstreak, 
the pearl-bordered fritillary, dark- 
green fritillary and silver-washed frit- 
fljary - over the past 30 years, all of 
these eight beautiful and increasingly 
rare species of butterfly have dis- 
appeared from the Monks Wood 


National Nature Reserve near Hunt- 


Their disappearance caused no 
great surprise. Excellent though it 
may be to fence and control the land 
on which particular species happen 
to breed, this is frequently by no 
means enough to guarantee their 
welfare. Many birds, butterflies and 
other beasts require that any nature 
reserve be managed in some way 
Ibat was not understood until it was 
too late. Or they may have needs 
that can only be satisfied in the 
wider environment. 

Professor Kenneth Mellanby was 
the first director of Monks Wood 
Experimental Station, from 1961 to 
1974. And in his new book on the 
threat to wildlife posed by farming 
he sets much store by the role ot 
nature reserves in resolving the con- 
flict that is raging between conserva- 
tionists and farmers. But while he 
rightly emphasizes the need for re- 
serves to oe managed correctly, he 
does not explain how isolated sanc- 
tuaries coula ensure the survival of 
species vulnerable to natural catas- 
trophes if the reservoir populations 
outside reserves were sacrificed to 
agricultural “improvement". The Na- 
ture Conservancy Council put it like 
mo a Nature Conservation and 
Agriculture in 1977: 

For the present and for the fore- 
seeable future, many plants and 
animals in nature reserves will 
Deed to be supported by outside 
populations to remain viable, 
u? about 80 P er cent of the 
(VJj surface of Britain is in some 
Jr™ ^agricultural use, conserva- 
of wildlife on the farm is 
oucial for wildlife conservation in 
the country as a whole. 
h J£ Professor Mellanby pins his 
R.°r.!I ature rese f v es while trust- 
sfinIriA « m °re tban advice and 
“ghori fo r farmers to protect 
Sr ,. ! n the test Of the country- 

meR I™ c ear ’. however, that far- 

wildiirf. , n ? t .8 Q,n jg fo conserve our 
fij“ 5l i for the asking- Wood- 
IdJjS' wetland drainage nnd 
don foe cata! Ipgue of conserva- 
ln M nS m 'repries increase farmers' 
since farmers are as 
Reifci ereSt0fus ’ th ey tend to 
fore tE -SS eco ! noraic interests be- 
S cense rvation priorities of the 

Ca f y to se ® wh y 

fcdlefor whai- i^ X s tem P ted to 
despair F ^~ at jsjn effect a policy of 

— • 1 CO! neither lha flnuornmant 


it, im P act of modem farming 

«ence ,? contai ns no ref- 

®L e E Ce £ the Somerset Levels 

case h s PS And e hT°H l ? rgent of curren t 
cases. And he declines to give anv 

□rrtf, ? e 1055 of ponds on the 
grounds that no nationwide survey 
nas been carried out. There mav 
b h aV 5. been 00 national survey, but 
there are several area studies that 
together with evidence on the de- 

ru nu P? bers of we d a nd crea- 
1 i lke fro 8 s . toads and newts 

tn l finH haVe e 2 ?bied 0 b °° k like ‘his 
n L t0 The P^ture 

heH f hf g,ves is a,so lim - 

. ed ...y his failure to recognize anv 

sigmficance in wildlife conservation 
other than in zoological terms. 

Professor Mellanby, as a scientist 
sees the wildlife problem above alt as 
one of preserving species. So it does 
not matter too much if a large part 
of a population disappears provided 
some members survive somewhere. 
This approach is all too deeply 
rooted in the official mind as it is: 
the Nature Conservancy Council, for 
example, has been all too happy to 
write off the countryside outside sites 
selected to embody a representative 
range of habitats or to harbour rare 
species. The new Wildlife and Coun- 
tryside Bill, reflects the same think- 
ing: the only land that will really be 
any better protected once it has been 

g assed will be our existing Sites of 
pecial Scientific Interest (SSSIs), 
which cover just 6 per cent of Brit- 
ain's land surface. Yet even if we 
could preserve all our species on 
special sites, we would not conserve 
them in the way in which people can 
be allowed to appreciate them. 

Take the frog. The common frog 
is not yet in danger of extinction as a 
species on the British list, but it is 
fast becoming extinct as part of our 
way of life. According to a scientific 
study carried out in 1974, frog 
populations have declined by more 
than 99 per cent in some parts of 
England, most of the blame inevit- 
ably falling on the loss of breeding 
sites through the filling in or drain- 
age of ponds and dykes. If the frog 
is disappearing as part of our every- 
day experience, it will profit us little 
that it should survive on reserva- 
tions, viewable only in artificial, zoo- 
like conditions in which the joy of 
discovery and surprise are unknown. 
All those who use the countryside as 
a reseiyoir of spiritual refreshment 
need wildlife to survive as an integral 
part of the rural environment. 
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Photop-aph ofa physician, probably taken during the period 1868-82 Illiistra- 

f [°J a A A Century of Japanese Photography, a collection of 

the ranfoS i S h " W ‘ published V Hutchinson undj 

me auspices ot thc Japan Photographers Association at £25.00. 


rationalizations of less than compel]- 

mg power and generous helpings of 

produced We " igh ' MlCFObe 

We are told that the unity of na- 

ture is due to the universally of 

physics. Yet such a thorough going ITl VSTPffw 
reductionism makes von Weizficker J 

uneasy and there are compensating T 

overtones of pan-psychism: “con- Jen,lcr,s Smallpox Vaccine: the riddle 

sciousness and matter are different of vaccinia virus and Its origins 
a |5v Cts tbe sam e reality" (page by Derrick Baxby 
152). It is supposed that this is iilu- Heinemann Educational, £8. SO 
mmated by the observation that each ISBN 0 43S 54057 *» 

is concerned with the structure of - 1 

events. That strikes me as a sort of 

is un ' Thc eradication of smallpox from the 
convincing. Allien to tm* rc .in nuAr. Cuhr .v u.. if 


Jenner’s Smallpox Vaccine: the riddle 
of vaccinia virus and Its origins 
by Derrick Baxby 
Heinemann Educational, £8.50 
ISBN 0 435 54057 2 


convincing. Allied to this is an over- 
playing of verbal parallels. The com- 
parison of the One of Parmenides 


Earth is, by nny standards, one of 
the great public health achievements 


and the lack of separabili 
turn mechanics revealei 
Einstcin-Rosen-Podolsky 
sheds light on neither 


menides of aTl time, and it is strange, there- 
in quan- fore, to recall that it was achieved by 
by the means of a vaccine which dates back 


paradox some two hundred years. Besides 
, J this, it was discovered empirically, its 


land surface of Britain is in some Mfirlnn S hoard 
kind of agricultural use, conserva- Marion Onoaru 

5®“. wildlife on the farm is 77—7 r; — t~: r 

teiaal for wddlife conservation in ^ Shoard is author of The 

we country as a whole. Tl,e f l °f The Countryside ’. 

I,*] Ptefessor Mellanby pins his ‘ 
ffi 0 r.U ftture reserves while trust- 

mo I e than advice and T 4.^. 

Limits to 

ffi^notgomg to conserve our 

land £nS5Li f0r , ask »ng- Wood- MU J 

SeifSft wetl , and drainage nnd — 

don he u ata - ogue of co «serva- The Unity of Nature 

incomes ISP 1 ? ,nc / ease formers’ by Carl Friedrich von WelzsScker 

human Jsfhp rS 1 ^ fart Tu ers as Faber & Faber, £11.00 

M* SstsVe 0 5EL 0 374 28100 9 

nation. CQnservation priorities of the C. F. von Weizficker was a theoretic- 
0 ! couhp u a al physicist before he became a phi- 

Ptofessor^Wiii u ea ? y 10 see why losopher. His change of subject was 
Settle for JfiZi ■ » ■ y X s tempted to motivated by the realization that “it 
despair Fhr e r cc l a P°ifoy of is easier to do science than to under- 

nor it*' n “i mer me .Government stand it", together with the hope that 
CcunZ si r n n Serva ^ a g®ncies, philosophy would provide the con- 
Katuie rM, Commission and the ceptuai clarity which had been lack- 
skown arw/im? 30 ^ .Council, has ing. I do not think that this book 
subject the' °f, bna g n 6 10 the substantiates that expectation, 
lodes it 3JJ?® Sfy different atti- Ironically one of von Weizficker’s 
P&red to dol* V What are Pte- best known contributions to nuclear 
*tk to create reserv es and physics was a semi-empirical mass 

of conservai^In formers in the needs rule for nuclei. As a philosopher he 
may believe h* ■ f cs , sor Mellanby displays a strong distaste for conting- 
fttn t eaiUi, . * Pemg no more ency. With menacing figures like 
19 sbandon ik? ^L lt be a pity Hume and Popper around, the safest 
k/N leafnsf 1 ^!y u 8g le w hen pubUc haven is with Kant. Von Weizficker 
^thecoSSSLuv llrt Peverishment goes so fat as to believe that “any- 
^ ^coihing ®,fy ?®^ culture “ at one who would analyse with sum- 
Professor cient acuity under what conditions 

?°ae a fervlce has ’ howcv er. experience is at all possible would 

‘fo conservationists have been able to show that these 

^ i Sh ^ ° Ughly the variQUS conditions already entail all the 
. F*t*ract, Ha hri5^ ni 1 n8 a P d wildlife general laws of physics" (page 176J. 

; a«5Sih Pl0ttad care ^*Hy The fact that Kant believed that he 

SeandX^re. JS. doing .to had deduced from such consldera- 
^Idlife is doing to tions the necessity of the axioms of 
ch a Wfi P ° vldes us with an Euclidean geometry should give one 
‘ J? 1 oTdfifflfr. . ’ * n the transmis- pause. This does hot however, deter 
^ sr S^d C ^?° Wnetube ^ Sw author from the hope that quan- 
n : wud creatures to live- turn mechanics could be produced 
- arav • • out of this a priori hat. I am &>•- 

■ tremely sceptical of such efforts. 

• f. Mallaqby s account They; always involve post hoc 


faction with thc others. 

Since smallpox has now, as far as 
can reasonably be ascertained, been 
wiped out on the Earth, and the only 
surviving virus is in a few welf- 
documentcd, well-licensed and well- 
guarded laboratory deep- freezes, 
why should this matter, except as a 
question of intrinsic interest to vir- 
ologists? In any case, every school- 
boy knows about Edward Jcnner 
vaccinating a boy with cowpox mate- 
rial, because a milkmaid had told 
Jenner she was immune to smallpox, 
having once been infected with cow- 
pox. Ever since Jenner, the cowpox 
virus has been used for immunization 
against smallpox. 

Every schoolboy is, however, 
prohahiv wrong, certainly so far as 
the present-day vaccinia virus is con- 
cerned. since it is manifestly differ- 
ent from prcscnt-duy cowpox, wiih 
which it was thought for many years 
to be identical. So why should this 
matter? Smallpox may in fact have 
had its day, but we still cannot be 
certain that some other poxvirus mav 
not step in to lake its place; and so 
the more we know about their inter- 
relationships the better. Monkey- 
pox. for example, can cause u dis- 
ease in man clinically like smallpox, 
hut without any marked tendency to 
spread from man to man. 

As Biixby points out on page 193, 
recent analysis of the gene lie mat- 
erial in these viruses have shown 
that the DNAs of smallpox, cowpox 
and vaccinia are so different from 
euch 01 her that it is most unlikely 
that any one emerged from any 
other, or from a cross between the 
other two. The author makes a con- 
vincing case for believing that the 
agent originally adopted was not 
cowpox but horsepox, and that this 
was the missing ancestor of vaccinia. 

Of course, just to confuse the pic- 
ture, all the strains of vaccinia virus 
need not have been the same, and in 
fact cowpox may have occasionally 
been introduced. Surprisingly, the 
relation between horsepox ana vacci- 
. nia docs not seem ever to have been 
worked out, perhaps because of the 
scarcity of ■ horsepox today, and it 
may have beon at large in a small 
animal vector as well. No doubt 
DNA analysis will throw light on this 
also. 

The book is well illustrated and 
eminently readable. It throws light 
on the interplay between some of fne 
human personalities involved, as well 
as on the microbial hero of the 
book. At the end of the day, it must 


S ll ^aj i°h , neitll . er , . , . this, it was discovered empirically, its r ■■**— k*“j — -■« 

Von Weizficker is fascinated by origin is lost in the mists of eight- human personalities involved, as well 
time and by language and has in- eenth-century arid enriy nineteenth- as on lhe microWai hero of the 
terestmg things to say about them, century medical practice and book - At the end of the day, it must 
As one might expect of a pupil of strangest of all, the nature' of the be admit ted that, in spite of ail Dr 
Bohr and Heisenberg, when it comes vaccine used, even today is far from Baxb y' s scholarship, vaccinia remains 
to the interpretation of quantum clear. “ shadowy figure, even if less so than 

mechanics, he is a strict Copenhagen In fact, vaccinia virus is not a before - ‘ he bo °k is pleasantly free 
man. I found that disappointing, vaccine in the strict sense but rather fr ° m m0rc technical language than is 
Surely a vital ouestion is the “seman- the causal agent of a separate if nccessar y- R is valuable as a piece of 
tic consistency 1 ' (a favourite phrase) usually localized and relatively hairo- n ! edical nistory and as a study in the 
of classical measuring instruments less, fliness. Like Melchizedek it is history of science; it is also intriguing 

’ as a microbiological "whodunnit , 
or. as one should perhaps say, 
“whatdunnit”. 


of classical measuring instruments 
within a quantum theory, a level 
shift which we do not understand. 


“without father and without 
mother*’, and this is the raison d'fiire 


While the clouds of philosophy of Derrick Baxby's book, in which 
have been billowing round the study, he seeks to unravel, at a distance, 
_ those endowed with the “cheerful the origin, and hence the nature, of 
nafvefo which is at times conducive this micro-organism. Dr Baxby is an 
to research” (page 121) have been authority on the orthopoxviruses, as 
making extraordinarily beautiful dis- vaccinia, smallpox and their relatives 
coveries about the contingent "unity are called. They are related in (hat 
of nature.” It is astounding that a infection with any one of them con- 
book with that grand title published fers on the subject immunitv to in- 
in 1981 should make no reference to 
l the quark structure of matter or the 

* unification of particle interactions. ———————— — — 

The only whiff of nearly modern ^ 

I physics is provided by frequent refer- 

1 ence to Heisenberg's ill-fated nan* |M| 

linear spinor wave equation . of the ■ 

; 1960s. * 

K The book is composed of accasion- 

r al pieces, a few hitnerto unpublished Tu ... . _ . , _ , 

5 but mostly lectures or contributions 1*10 following SpQCIQl Bool 
I to Festschriflen. (Someone once de- Q c i/ 

l fined a Festschrift ns "a collection of _ _ _ 

f second-rate papers by first-ra(e peo- OCT 9 EDUCi 

•* pie”.) However suitable such a proc- . r\r^r * £ qiai r\ 

a edufe may be for the journalist it is I 10 ffelOLO 

I unfitting • for a serious pursuer of OCT 23 ENG LI 

; r knowledge like, von Weizficker. What on nf\M A 

we need is a sustained campaign, not VJVr I OU OUUIA 

l “ a series of skirmishes trampling the 
j same ground again and again. The 

; book IS needlessly .repetitive and its for further information a 

l discussions; forded by their origin D1 ! 

e into a brief format, unnecessarily features Pie 

'■ compact, a recurring refrain being 0II . __ 

e “that philosophically important ques- OuB PE 

^ tion lies beyond me. scope of this nr 

e ggyjl or 

[ John Polkinghorne 
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more illiberal alternative that is on wine intellectuals whose "anti* 
offer. The other associated criticism fascism" meant reticence on certain 
is that such preoccupations ignore aspects of Soviet reality, 
the existence and immutability of the Drieu La Rochelle plavs a large pari 
real power centres in the nation. To in the narrative not because of his 
m]S I WOU'fl reply that tile relations intHIflrhiftl nnwfr — hie 


real power centres in the nation. To in the narrative not because of hi 
this f would reply that the relations intellectual power - his "philosophy’ 
between power and public opinion was grotesque - nor because of hi: 
are complex, and not amenable to a literary talent but because, Cadwa 


.... nu, iu a mernry taicni nut Dec 

Marxist or sub-Marxist annlysis. Re- lader argues, he was a 
form oF the centres and readjust- figure. In him we can l 
ments in their attitudes is impossible tion of a bizarre phe 
when they are jinked so strongly to fascist mentality: so biz 
he present artificial political strue- that the truth Is almos 
Hire. But hings can change -to take Physically puny, he 
one brutul example, if we had had obsession with musculai 
proportional representation over the would bring “ rffonne 


last twenty years there would be a 
strong body of labour law on the 
.statute book to which by now the 
unions would have adjusted, for the 
reason that they could never again 
muster a parliamentary majority to 
lake it off for them. 


was grotesque - nor because of his 
literary talent but because. Cadwal- 
lader argues, he was a representative 
figure. In him we can trace the evolu- 
tion of a bizarre phenomenon, the 
fascist mentality: so bizarre in his case 
that the truth is almost a caricature. 
Physically puny, he developed an 
obsession with muscular fascism which 
would bring “rtfbrnie physique ” ; a 
decadent himself, he came to see de- 
cadence all around him, and believed 

that fascism would sweep it aside. His 

. >■ 


returns. They preferred to borrow 
technology rather than indulge in ex- 
pensive research and development. 
Hardach offers the traditional account 
of the unique qualities of management 
and labour; we are inclined always to 
seek a new explanation hut maybe 
Hardach is right and the reality is as 
simple as that. On the other hand lie is 
too generous to the German govern- 
ments of the 1920s. His analysts of the 
economics of the great inflation is 
accurate and comprehensive but surely 
there is now ample evidence tha't 
German politicians deliberately 
avoided taking the effective action 
within their power simply to escape 
reparation payments. Many would 
now argue too that Keynes was not 

whollv rinlit in liic cmihin,. 


15BN u 321 24207 X and 28525 9 The orosoects for reform » a , T lors ' Me was ’ Uad ‘ 

— — - rath „ mHfLiL Vfc wallader concludes, a victim of his 

maf^roura c 'am liority Not wheThef bm°vhen° the refolds is s “ n wfajUhe 

in Britain is the representative sys- come about is ^ novels are to be seen as a rejection of 

tern, and the party structure that - the question. the fascist solution. Few would argue 

embodies it. This underpins all our c a . I” 1 * 1 Cadwallader’s statement that 


iij. 1 i i.ihusm vitjuiu sweep it aside. His now argue loo that Keynes was not 
ideology was flexible enough to nllow wholly right in his scathing diatribe 
him on.the eve of defeat and suicide to over the demands for reparations made 

e ^, ance o° lhe Versa . illes and that Germany could 

virile Soviet victors. He was. Cad- have paid more than she did. 


™ t Ine representative sys- come about is now t 

tern, and the party structure that 

embodies it. This underpins all our c a Wolllonri 
constitutional arrangements. We a ‘ waiKiana 


consniuiional arrangements. We na HUI,llu 

have no. theory of the state which V . WaNrlanf , . " ” . 

results in a strong body of public t P ol,llcs 

law, us in Germany, nor the euuiste at l ie ^ nlversl{ y of Sheffield. 


results in a strong body of public 
law, us in Germany, nor the ftatiste 
tradition which in France allows a 
major role to a powerful bureau- 
cracy. 

Yet the party system in Britain 
and the electoral arrangements which 
sustain it have seldom cume in for 
much critical scrutiny. For a long 
period fhe system and its varied 

rnneammnnrtii L.,._ 


Dreams of 
violence 


rpfnrm a fa V \| j Soviet victors. He was. Cad- have paid more than she did. 

’ ‘ ™ ,im 0f hiS . 7 here is “ intercamg con.rasl here 
wr y rn0108 £ . between the two postwar periods 

Malraiuus shown as the creator of After World War I the problem was 
fascist characters, but since their not so much one of increasing internal 
hergic individualism is seen to fail, the taxation in order to raise the money 
t0 . b ?. scen P as a rejection of but one of transferring the fS 
^efareistsoution. Few would argue across the exchanges hy exports or 
wth Cadwallader s statement that reduced imports. After 1945 this was 
Malraux s novels are not "revolution- not a difficulty because the Allies soon 
° f art ,u th r Ugh re volution abandoned their demands for repara- 
hi. hJ™ T!i” the al,e nation which tions in that sense and Germany had 
J IS meta P h y sica '.“ th al to .nay occupation costs which in- 
!s, it transcends any social conditions. v °lved only minimal transfer In anv 
Detailed notes comuensate for the at se Mnrdioii a;a _ • 7 


with Cadwallader’s statement that 
Malraux's novels are not "revolution- 
ary" works of art although revolution 
is their theme - the alienation which 
ms heroes feel is metaphysical - that 
is, it transcends any social conditions. 
Detailed notes compensate for the 

Art ft f Q Kihlinnrnnki.. »LI. L^_ I- ■ 


^nod ihe system and its varied T - £ control. He emphasizes that even in 

SffSSd TL U i? qUe -; rrid ci. P Anthony Kelly is lecturer in ihe depart- such a vicious totalitarian state, the 

ass u mes t he°sta ft «r ^*^* h ®, Euro Peait Mind: a study • meru of French and Italian at theUni- Naz,s were very concerned about 

Mionaf cmvel inn Rn. Z f. or,s * ,_ ° r Andr6 Malraux and Drieu la Rochelle versify of Exeter. adverse public opinion. They had 

!; con , ve nb?n. But recently the by Barrie Cadwallader - -- 


DetaHed notes compensate for the case Marshall Aid was forthcoming in 

an imLi„Slfn 08r ? P J y: 'ft b ° okis tbe form of 8 ifts rether than the K 
an illuminating study of a crucial of the 1920s. 

period of intellectual history. Hardach’s account of lhe Nazi 

— period is very judicious with much 

Anthony Kelly attention given to the mechanics of 

. — control. He emphasizes that even in 

Anthony Kelly is lecturer in the depart- 5i ■ a vicious totalitarian state, the 


r.:. , “ major consii- oi Anare Malraux and 1 

luiional convention. But recently the by Barrie Cadwallader 
dechne and evident failure of the 


, — ™ inuuic or ine 

two-party Westminster model of pur- 
Immemary government - once a 
model to be imitated, now an exam- 
ple to he avoided - has produced a 
number of studies designed to edu- 
cate British opinion towards reform. 

To tins task the author brings a 
strong historical sense and' thorough 

S. E. Furer’s seminal stody 'ot* adver- ih'l?** * ^ CC! " ,,Se - s ;*y- s Cadwallader? The Political Economy of Germany in hi c uaf threw e t] za 11 ° ' a n ’ a 
Saiy politics, yot widcr-ranSnu thah ht,y r Crc HS Hnd “tight"- *he Twentieth Century 7 w h ^ y remarks such as 

the recent Hansard Society ^epoti^h ^ both stored the?Yiew by Karl Hardach ....... .... a H MuL iZV Sl5 ly ^ 

appears when electoral refonn has hJL.a W H SlCr ,u ^ v,lizalion wa ® University of Califo^nia Press £13 50 ?6 4rk th SnohT he ^ ^, eded 

more support than at any other time mmh nf i^ co,,a ^ e >n the after- ISBN 0 520 03809 6 ’ ‘ 5 ° k through 11 is worthwhile, 

in the postwar period. It will do . . j P re , at ' Vflr - Both men — 

1,1 Thi e t0 ^ rth f r the debate ‘ an TntK e 5L b L™n am f ° f V j° le, ? cc 33 Economic history these days is becom S- B * SauI 

This said, I was somewhat sur- r antl ? OIe topersonal. and political in a a verv recherrhjs — 
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University of Wales Press, £15.95 
ISBN 0 7083 0759 0 

By concentrating on Malraux and 
Drieu Lai Rochelle and showing how 
their work reflects a crisis in European 
thought, this book attempts to give a 
political study of the intcllcctunr cli- 
mate of the 1920.S. Whv these two 
writers? Bccam.se. says Cadwulliider 
limy were seen as "left" and "right"- 
wng figures who both shared the yiew 

that WNlprn . 1 


German 

recovery 


. *v — ihwj navi 

promised butter as well as guns and 
wanted to deliver, with the result that 
the economy was never as fully geared 
for war as the British. The mobilization 
of resources was also limited by the 
Nazi concept of the role of women in 
society, and the female labour force 
hardly rose at all during the war. 

This is not an exciting book. The 
English is very strange in parts, using 
words like “remarketization" and mak- 
!. 1 JR ca i 5 J ua !, t , hrow awa y remarks such as 
„ ? r , ,d War I was a fairly costly 
affair 1 AU the same the effort needed 
to work through it is worthwhile. 

S. B. Saul 
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the Museo Nazlonale, Flores 
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thwiry and practice of the refer- ?J he WO i s of ^ a,raux - ft nd Cadwal- 
endum in Britain. It has nlwavs ■ , to sbow [ bat it was "an 

seemed that the three examples of Us '„?!°P cal cru « l * , « ‘j? which political 
recent use were all evidence of the being fired , ‘. 


fecent use were all evidence of the ■ 

malfunctioning or the ordinary rep- rJi . tableau depicting the intellec- 

resentative process, and that electorS !S.,2??u 0 . f ,h ® t,ma is convindng 
arrangements which permitted wider fw,?^;i he r tr l- ch warfare of 19i4 -l§ 
: passing of public opinion would natifSkm [ra( j ,t, ° nnI concepts like 
Tw Chem “"necessary. But Sre S l n?li 31?. lhe , na*'on-state as 
the au hor proves (o be aware of the i * cfe f l r o y ed ‘he unfortunate 

limitations nf ihtc , infantry. Einstein and Fmnri'umrd in 
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ideological crucible in which political some of Vh3r d « que , st !° ns - Although 
atl nudes were being fired" P tb . e research is of a very high 

The tableau depiting the intellec- to tQ o( ^ r 

tual crisis of the timers convincing i Ve ^ ° change 

enough: the trench warfare on91<M§ e?on^rSn ,n y gl? !f S Sh ° rt shrift t0 non ‘ 
destroyed traditional concent* lit!. ^r° m C con ? ,d ® r *tions. So it is a 
patriotism nnd the nation-state as £nvi l J°'y. and j hei " t0 get back to 
surely os it destroyed the unfortunate P ol . ltica ‘ economy, 

infantry. Einstein and. Freud were in than feS? 5 b t °° k “ s “ und rather 
their different ways just as destructive" f n rh JI™ ft not particularly, strong 
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limitations of this device, and its E ' nStein and F reud were in than ^S notnarilnh^ r ft er 

pngms within the present party sy* *tl c ‘ r . d,ff erem ways just as destructive. i n theSre h doe? J 
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devolution to P Sco«land nnd Wales that S ewnomil worked Gern,an 

SSWsss:™ SHTaS ^ 8 

unity. That their results were ben- , of f oviet Communism, and it achierino Si s c^munist bloc, 
eficfel 1 do not doubt; in ro far « ^"otonly reactionary Catholics like S to rhi? f P^ h,nthel960s 
they allowed the present Mrty syt saw Unin ' sm as P a « “ &h° a t a lL?I JS 1 1 G , ermany 

rem to continue lor a few more £ As,a .^ ti 'W ■ If Cadwallader wuS Th E E “ b ^ lute lev J l of 
years, they were perhaps in the lone n °.j. djff L cu, * y ln P ers uading the severely from 7 Z ° ne suffere d 
term counterproductive. g fuf d p r that lhere was indeed a crisis of mantling of JJam hv?E m | ge ?nd dls ' 

. The more valuable section of tfm jhe European mind in the J920s, his so nniSiv fi!i ^.£ y lhl E ? ussian s. yet 
book is on oluctoSl S. s p 5| S™"!* -specis is growT^Cu Mfi’und 

icot; of -th«; British elefloW systen^ ihe' bidk :: 

How many people know that 11 thnn thepeisonallzed title dkin-ntiSs Si*. iSLJi?-® 


e k n „u C . L “J'ne writers 

should have been tempted by eastern 
mysticism as tin alternative to western 
materialism. Others turned to n more 

}3™ U ^$ 0, ? g mulerialism in the 

iorm of Soviet Communism, and it 
HiJP 1 °H ] y reactionary Catholics like 
Massis who saw Leninism as part of 
the "Asiatic thmn" tf 
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Lexical 

circles 

The Theory of German Word Order 
from the Renaissance to the Present 
by Aldo Scaglfone 

University of Minnesota Press, £14 62 
and £6.17 

ISBN o 8166 0980 2 and 0983 7 

TTie old ( tag "Where can I R steak 

.te? 1 ® 7 poke ? fun both lexical 
‘"tetfcrence and at the "perversity'' 
of German word order. Tlie latter 
us excruciatingly difficult to learn. 

and Brflmm anunu ku,,. t i i. . . * 
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on ’«il alternative? How ' £ tU^^S^ B ? bu ^ Bntl Ro,land S?SJdu nSl l?S° pnatln I 

different Inferwhr politics Wovi Id have KSS, Sf so 9 8,l f l « and vio- U n. a quarter bf iotS p^ 3 £°PP ed 
, been if reform had happened then u- COns ^ tutes a classic debate production in t East a erman 

Vicious Social,' Sgonal and wafthin^^nH aS r *i ?vanl Joda y as * 8on cats repara,ions and «^Pa- 
economlc consequences of the pres- W >]??■, 7 °j? jieneml prob- Still when ™ n 

ont system are dealt with, and fherC • m-I? 6 of .intellectual iq wpy, the earl? SfSL M Under 

Is n section on alternhtlvofi and th.;,. ■ U.Cri: we also find a. genuine tmllzed ' plarin^ngWhlP if n ^ y ,cen ’ 
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economic consequences of the ores 
pnt system are dealt with, and Rick 
is n seclipn.oai alternatives and their 
political consequences which . rein- 
forces the claims of the single trans- 

terrible vote-system.’ . 

There are perhaps two points thnt 

are worth taking, up. It is often sold 
• that electoral reform Is n search for a 
liberal solution in an ; inercasinaly 
illiberal age. To this the reply, is that 
nothing which does not improve on 
and extend the liberal tradition of 
this country is likely to succeed - viz 
ihe present administration nnd the 


Professor Scadione, already' ZZl 

jHL? , * ,.| h, ? t0r y of grammatical 
theory, in- this book traces with dili- 

SS5?. : a 3 d - f" 1 ’™* grammarians’ 

fiSSSricg 

a 1 gf-niJSrtSS sition toan sv0 or ? ef X 

gated by 

ecu'uucttou. ^fetS,^ * 

rnrecerfaH h £ l ,S ft b i de “ Professor ScagUone’s ach»*« 

what deter ‘ — r 

Une difficulty that has n ' 

fewgnitibn of the basic R * E. Keller 


such as style, rhythm, eraph 
intonation. Furthermore, .the 
for one overriding princif 
proved a wild-goose cnaso. i 
is typological ly mixed like m 
gu nees and more so than mi 
Although incapsuiation wai 
nized as early as the sixteen 
tury, the distinction between 
nlte and non-finite parts of u 
was not made before the end 
seventeenth. When at the be; 
of the eighteenth century 
subordinate clauses came to 
tinguished, this was done in a 
not n grammatical sense. TJro 
that century French thought * 
concepts of the “natural" and 
a!” linear order S(ubject) - Vl 
O(bject) was dominant. When 
end of the eighteenth cento 
German principle of “qualifi' 
fore the qualified” was discortt 
forced application to the wn 
German syntax led to conkwtK 
confusion. Early In the t* 
century the importance of tee 
position was recognized. Bo ^ 
man has basically exhibited w 
tWo-fold pattern (second p)8«' 
finite verb in the main clao* 
retarded position in the sunw 
clause) ever since the 
literacy in the ninth -ca*? 
search for an explanation Wdj 
pushed back to Proto-Genu^ 


me iv jus . we see that Rollarid hnd r record. - . ■ nn ,,« «C H, . VU,1U maimy . in the 

moved close to Barbusse's pro-Soviet 1 - not hQve ail that Wrimhed 1 ??* * bat .''J la Us to be de- 

ppsiiion. He was persuaded not by : ^ W?st Ottman-' mSes ?t b ? what detar ‘ 

Barbusse’s argumciSs but by the rise' SihSS the ««»homy hanSered- that has 

of fascism; his mistaken belief that J3 lracl 5 S ’ « the Gennans W*® 1 " the basic 

western democracies would not fight toveSSd^iS^t^ ** i3 ut **• Twfustry nSe^vfe Shft word order 

again,, „ icd hi m to icin ,go,e ,ff,! 
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R. E Keller is professor °f 

language and Medieval Ceff 
ature at the University of Mf' 
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Women’s 

counter- 

universe^ 

The Woman's Part: feminist criticism 

of Shakespeare 

edited by Carolyn Ruth Swift Lenz, 

Gayk Greene and Carol Thomas Neely 
University of Illinois Press, £10.50 
ISBN 0 252 00751 4 

Mao's Estate: masculine identity in 

Shakespeare 

by Coppola Kahn 

University of California Press, £10.50 
ISBN 0 520 03899 I 

“Fortunately," say the editors of The 
Womnn's Part , “feminist criticism of 
Shakespeare is still too new to have 
established any orthodoxies.” This 
makes it difficult to define feminist 
criticism of Shakespeare. It can be 
simply a matter of writing sympatheti- 
cally about Lady Macbeth, Cressida, 
Gertrude and the women maltreated 
by Richard III, as do several of the 
contributors to The Woman's Part. Or 
it can take the more sophisticated 
form of Coppdlia Kahn's study of mas- 
culine identity problems froln a 
psychoanalytic point of view. 

Predictably, perhaps, in each of 
these books there is little sympathy for 
Othello the wife-kltler or Prospero the 
patriarch, while The Taming of the 
■brew has to be explained away (Dr 
Kahn actually understands it as a 
satire on the male urge to control 
women). Only one of Shakespeare’s 
feminist critics, however, finds him of 
serv ice to the cause; Clara 
Gaffloro Park concludes in The 
o,T Ms ^ art ' *T° consider that i 
Matancare's comic heroines have 
something to tell us about the twen- 
uetn-centUTy feminine image would | 
“*"»£ J® academicism gone over- i 
Ka ™' to all other cases, by fair 
or foul, he is turned to advan- t 

,/f ® flection of critical essays, 
2? £ m ich first appeared else- I 
‘mLLtu Woman ’s Part is as uneven I 
JSSS is varied in topic and i 
fPPJoacb, Carole McKewin writes i 
ESEft ■»! effectively about 
J?,?* 1 ® 81 ® scenes in which women I 
the stage to themselves, creating ] 
^ counter-universe’’ within the < 
^-dominated world of the play at I 

Smith 2j y L Gre ® ne fl nd Rebecca l 
toJ" Percussive apologists for 1 

SSrJ a ? d l ? ertrude respectively, I 
^ S S^ y s P“ u ! ates interest- I 

‘ hc , var »ations on the I 
diuehten^H toejne of fathers, i 
sons-in-law. But Lorie I 
version of The , 
ihvflv cfil3 fab e of cotonialisra and t 

fecribimluy p T tests ta0 much * n * 
ant l a . as the sexual bait i 


lugaic C$fban P ° tS “ ° rder to sub ' 

Othello o!lS? I « are,s raen ’ how ever p 
for OthSft* irt^ 1 w P rst, I “Were it not 
DttdemnnJ t iBltial , vulnerability to 
tible tb r^J? e wou ' d not he suscep- 
Made!on t cSl,?i,^ 1 ®?IV n Dtions - ” writes 
£ Havi hg made him- 

#Q Wtrabnfl!^’ mor . eo y efI . he attaches 
fclSWfeb significance to the 


H«rSS ,a r iZed fan * asies of idealized or 
degraded womanhood. By extraoolar 
mg from toeorits of infantile expiri- 
ence. Dr Kahn traces through 
Shakespeare s work the continuous 
struggle of male characters in ado S - 
lescence and maturity to form and 
maintain an identity,. 

In these terms she makes a fresh 
and ingenious interpretation of the 
ambivalent attitudes to love in Venus 
and Adonis. The problems of loyalty 
to the father is the theme of a reward- 
mg chapter on the history plavs. while 
Macbeth and Coriolanus are fairly ob- 
vious grist to her mill. She is' less 
convincing on The Shrew . as already 
mentioned, and on Romeo and Julia 
where the importance of the patri- 
archal feud is exaggerated: Romeo’s 
allegiance to his father’s cause is hord- 


jStaOTS-ta something of 

central chn^i^ bab ' e: “Vanity is 
^ suhe rart? hc of coxcombs 

Ousbcss.'’® 61 of the men 's murder- 

iufiS 5 Coppfilia Kahn 

Jakeweare w$L A ' a PP roach to 

fu which 
“en is in 
with “metmies disastron* ten. 


: , 8 °oiorted edn i ° men * produc- 
5®P t i° ns of manliness 


into art. 

One of the minor, if unintended, 
virtues of Mr Pressly’s admirable 
study is that it is punctuated by 
visual comparisons between Barry s 
works and those by other qrtists that 
were either used as source works, or 
were influenced by Barry’s pictures 
in tu^h. In all of these comparisons, 
whether' they be with Benjamin 
West, Blake, Batoni, Lombardo or 
even Giilray, Barry emerges the 
loser. With the exception .of a few 
portraits, notably The Distribution of 
Premiums at the Society of Arts 
(which Mr Pressly rightly claims 'to 
be “one of the finest . . . created by 
a British painter”) Barry’s pictures 
constantly display a lack of coherent 
form and structural unity, a weak 
grasp of anatomy and a poor sense 
of inyention. His talents as a, port- 
raitist, on the other hand, are some- 
times so fine that one can only 
mourn his subservience to that aes- 
thetic class-structure which catego- 
rized history painting above portrait- 
ure and . thus demanded that se- 
rious” pain ters should direct their 
efforts toward it. Only a few of the 
Milton drawings and etchings really 
escape this censure and 
because Barry totally identified with 
Milton who, like himself, endured a 


jSg*“ e old a B e » rejected oy 

Mr Pressly’s book is superbly writ- 
ten and presented. He is, for the 
most pan, judicious in his appraisal 
of his subject, being alert to Barry’s 
deficiencies as well as his virtues. 
Dm? occasionally docs his enthu- 
siasm lead him to claim more for 


by farmer built one on his own land be- 
cause his wife could no longer walk to 
it- the chapel where they had worshipped 
he in their youth. David James is at his 
sal best with personal detail of this kind. 
ys His deepest sympathies lie with 
;s. ihose who combined the safe calling of 
iu- fnrming with the hazardous calling of 
or the sea. The trade of the little ports 
in around St David's Head, schools in 


but even non-feminists will find her 
book a stimulus to thought. 

D. J Palmer 

D. J, Palmer is professor of English at 
the University of Mandiester. 

Portrait of 
Barry 

The Life and Art of James Barry 
by William L. Pressly 
Yale University Press, £30.00 
ISBN 0 300 02466 5 

James Barry (1741-1806) is now pri- 
marily remembered for his irascible 
tendency to alienate his fellow artists 
(he is the only Academician ever to 
have been expelled by the Royal 
Academy) and for his subsequent 
tragic eccentricity, living in a derelict 
house in Castle Street that was con- 
stantly vandalized. 

He was one of those valiant (and 
ultimately doomed) fighters for what 
he saw as the essential truth about 
painting, that it should act as a civi- 
lizing social force "determined to 
transform a culture and its institu- 
tions from the ground up”. It was a 
goal that was to be shared by many 
later artists and writers, particularly 
Haydon and Ruskin. For Barry this 
transformation was to be effected 
through history painting, the rep- 
resentation of elevated themes taken 
from history or the classics (usually 
the latter, in his case) and to this 
end he dedicated himself with exemp- 
laiy industry and self-denial. 

Yet Barry, like Haydon half a cen- 
tuiy or so later, was to find that the 
British were (and remain) largely in- 
different to historical offerings. 
Barry seemed to the public at large 
to be a worthy cause - but little more. 
Mr Pressly oners a number of plausi- 
ble reasons for this lack of interest 
but he does not, understandably, 
touch upon what is surely the real 
reason for Barry's neglect: his pic- 
tures are, for the most part, very 
poor things, devoid of that inspira- 
tion and authenticity of lived experi- 
ence that transforms mere artistry 


Barry than u„, 1 j ,u,c . r ,ne sca - 1 ne WW ot the litllc ports 

hif?r,nr^;I^ P h ^ s i? ru « ent_a5in around Sl David’s Head, schools in 

floir/SiS ' sMrL?.. uT ,mlS °i ,l,e - Cil , y for ,raiTlin e young mariners, 

U/vssJ i r ,he . chara S! e f s of retired captains at their leisure, and, 

wmb!« nrthi n a Pam0 u whlch re ; a u bovc al1 / the lon 8 toll of ships losi on 

three MiJuS If Jk, mU i C t one 5 f lhe cruel ,ocal these features 

»me pauted cardboard backgrounds emerge most vividly. Even in the hey- 

hrauyh in U r? d 10 S ? k 0ne \ head d “y of th « e the scale of fi 

o hnSJ ft P h ° t0 x boo,hs operations and the size of their pons 

mort m?i P th?ftU aken r f Yet f ° r ,] ?, e and ships wcre 3,1 100 sma11 for P er ™- 
™ ,n,i P 3 rt th auth pr offers a well- nent success. Nostalgia can be held in 

° l C i P ftK ra,t ft Barry ' with an check b y ‘ he recognition of reafity 
excellently thorough exposition of Welsh hospitality was proverbial but 
a .“nvmcing grasp of even at the beginning of this century a 
the painter s underlying political sen- vjsitor to a farm on Ramsey Island had 
a ft- R PPreciauon of lo drive ihe rats from the parlour 
niffeLSE I *A 3* U- P erso ” ahl y that before he could sit down. Two hun- 
Rnmfi i cd downfall at the dred years earlier. Thomas Johncs. a 
Koym Academy (and not the least of bachelor farmer, bequeathed land and 
the book s virtues is the extent to money to Mary Green, his ”bed- 
which it demonstrates that Barry was fellow’’. 

the victim of an Academy cabal to Neither the cathedral, nqr Calvinist 
E el .. nd Of him for exposing doctrine, nor Wesleyan preaching 
mediocrity). could subdue the ancient and jrre- 

Barry was a tragic figure, a roman- pressible vigour of Welsh life. 

tic, impassioned sensibility predes- 

lined by circumstances of birth and n av irl Wnlhor 
training to be conceptually chained wav,u ”«iKer 
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the victim of an Academy cabal to Neither the cathedral, nqr Calvinist 
® el .. nd .°‘ him for exposing doctrine, nor Wesleyan preaching 
mediocrity). could subdue the ancient and jrre- 

Barry was a tragic figure, a roman- pressible vigour of Welsh life. 

tic, impassioned sensibility predes- 

lined by circumstances of birth and n av irl Wnlhor 
training to be conceptually chained wav,u ” ai Ker 
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(he regarded himself as superior to ™dKval history at Unnystiy College 
Raphael) and his ever-present para- l >rccen,nr °f 

npia led him to consider those who B eC °" CaMrnL 
did not share that high regard as 
“conspirators", "scum’’ and “offal". 

These deficiencies In his personality 
significantly contributed to his un- J? IJi LIIILV 
doing, although as Mr Pressly in- ■/ 

directly makes abundantly clear, his J _ 

paranoia did sustain him - without 1 Tlf* 

just such a mental defence poor 

Haydon perished. — 


— — Demographic and Social Change In 

Eric ^hanoc Europe 1975-2000 

aric snanes • by Maurice Kirk 

Eric Shanes is the author of " Tur - Liverpool University Press, £9.50 
tier's Picturesque Views of England ISBN 085323 1141 

and Wales" and "Turner's Rivers, — 

Harbour, and Coma". The "Europe" with which this book is 

concerned is wholly confined to Ihe 
demographically disparate member 
U npini states of lhe Council of Europe , which 

Llll Jlfl I Ilr^ll in 1973, instituted a Committee for 

Population Studies and, in 1978, 
a I • ordered a major review of the popula- 
te OCT €1 1 O’! 51 tion prospects of member states to the 

wCIlfclil year 2000 and beyond. It omits ail 

reference to the eastern, socialist. 

St David’s and Dewisland: a social st t a,es< * here demographic problems 
hlstorv of equal interest, vanetv and complex- 

hv HuviH w inMBs i! y are to be found. Maurice Kirk’s 

by David W. James book reviews the committee’s findings 

tonunwlii JSi? Press, £9.95 with the praiseworthy objective of i 

ISBN 0 7083 0797 3 making them available to a wider pub- 

“ * lie. It is designed "to take stock of the 

Few sites are more remote or more demographic situation and trends in 
beautiful than the cathedral of St Council of Europe member states and 
David's. “We come", as Francis Kil- to identify their economic and social 
vert wrote, "to the end of the world implications”, 
where the Patron Saint of Wales This is a formidable task to attempt 
sleeps by the Western Sea". 1981 is within 120 pages, given the wide range 
the eighth centenary of Bishop Peter of demographic conditions to be found 
de Leia’s rebuilding of the cathedral among member states; Indeed, any 
and to mark it David James, formerly generalization for Europe as a whole 
headmaster of St David's County tends to break down when applied to 
School, has written a social history of individual countries. Thus, for exam- 
the area. pie, the study rightly emphasizes the 

His book is a sustained exercise in tact that "since the 1960s fertility rates 
nostalgia. It is a sign of the times that in most European countries have fal- 
his school is now called Ysgol Dewi len sharply and . . . the total papula- 
Sant, for the Weishness of the Welsh tion of Europe is approaching a stand- 
heritage is much honoured. Yet there still”. While this is undoubtedly true 

iu.> j .l!_ 


and to mark it David James, formerly 
headmaster of St David's County 
School, has written a social history of 
the area. 

His book is a sustained exercise in 
nostalgia. It is a sign of the times that 
his school is now called Ysgol Dewi 
Sant, for the Weishness of me Welsh 
heritage is much honoured. Yet there 
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remains a strong feeling that Welsh- in general terms, its demographic, so- 
ness has its roots in a rural society, and ciaT and political impacts will differ 


that it flourished most vigorously and widely between, say. West Germany 
naturally in the farmsteads and cot: where, in 1978, the Crude Birth Rate 
tages of a bygone age^ This longing tor (CBR) was 9.4 per 1000, the Crude 
a Welsh past DavidJames expresses in Death Rate (CDR) 1 1 .8 and there was 
lyric tones. ' a 'natural .decrease of 0.24 per cent, 

He is proud of the cathedral but has and the Republic of Ireland with a 
little feeling for Anglican worship, and CBR of 21.7, a CDR of 10.3 and a 
what he has tb say aboql cathedral and natural increase of 1 . 14 per cent . Such 
dose remains cold arid format. It is contrasts are a minor theme through- 
continuity that he values: Henry Phil- out the book, indicating that pre dic- 
lips was parish clerk for 50 years, and tions at the European level are com- 
was succeeded in 1827 by ni$ grand- pounded of vastly differing national 
son, John Phillips, who held the office situations. 

» /n 1 T#. 1- J I.. U.t TL. U..1I. .L. I 1 J .... 


for 68 years. He is deeply moved by 
the growth of nonconformity, and his 
account of the local chapels is written 
with enthusiasm. Even when he is 
most engaged, he has an eye for the 
telling detail.. In the chapel built at 
Caerferchell in 1763. the acoustics 


The bulk of the volume deals with 
the current situation and with recent 
trends and thus covers ground which, 
to the regional demographer or 
population geographer fif hoi to the 
wider audience for which Ihe book is 
intended) is already familiar. An in- 

irnrliirtnru rhaniar An « 


^aerrarenen in ifojj uic owumiw iihguucu; i* tuicauy laminar, rtn in- 
were "notoriously bad”, and when it troductory chapter on ."Population in 
was rebuilt in 1827 this flaw had (0 be Transition” is followed by successive 
eliminated. The story goes that the treatments of mortality, . nuptiality, 
builder adopted an ancient and infal- fertility, population structure and 
lible remedy and buried a horse’s skull economic activity, migration nnd 
under each comer of the new building population redistribution. Each is 
and sn guaranteed .good acoustics. A nighty condensed, coverino its tonic in 


arid so guaranteed .good acoustics. A highly condensed, covering its topic in 
new chapel was normally a sign of a dozen pages, with due emphasis on 
spiritual growth, but in 1849 a local the . strong international contrasts 


which still exist between member 
states. A good deal of space is taken 
up in the definition ofbasic demo- 
graphic terms, an essential for the 
general reader. 

Most valuable are the two conclud- 
ing chapters which deal with the pre- 
diction of demographic change in the 
closing quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury. As the author points out. "the 
general response to the present fertil- 
ity decline has been one of relief” but 
problems still arise from Ihe aging of 
the population and from regional im- 
balances in labour supply and de- 
mand. These problems affect national 
population policies and attitudes to- 
wards migration movements between 
countries. The crux of the mailer is 
emphasized in Kirk’s conclusion that 
the social and economic problems of 
1975-2000, though influenced by 
demographic trends, centre mainly on 
regional differences in levels of de- 
velopment, job opportunities, invest- 
ment rales and standards of social 
provision - matters which must in- 
creasingly be viewed in a European 
rather than a narrowly national con- 
text. 

John Dewdney 

John Dewiinev is reader in geography 
at the University of Durham. 
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The Writings and Speeches 

of Edmund Burke 

volume five: India; Madras and 

Bengal 1774-1785 

edited by P. J. Marshall 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press. £55.00 

ISBN 0 19 822417 6 

Although Edmund Burke had spoken 
on the subject of fndiu in previous 
years ft was only during the late !77Us 
and early 1780s that India came to 
occupy a place among his major in- 
terests. This volume, the fifth of the 


Whatever his motives Burke contri- 
buted what Professor Marshall terms 
,l a body of ideas which is a towering 
landmark in the debate about imperial 
- responsibility". Burke's diagnosis was 
that the people of India were beinf 
ruined by the unrestricted politico, 
and economic activities of Britons 
1 operating under the slack authority of 
the incorrigible East India Company. 
For this state of affairs he proposed 
two main remedies: that Indian socie- 
ty should be left alone - "men must 
be governed by those laws they 
love : and that Britain must exercise 
the strictest control over those who 
wielded power in India. Although 
both bis diagnosis and remedies were 
questionable they exerted a strong 
influence on the supporters of British 
rule and on its opponents. The puri- 
fication of Indian government under 
Cornwallis, the end of the company's 
monopoly of trade, and the late 
nineteenth-century critique of British 
rule in India could all be traced in 
pan to Burke. 

To those hitherto obliged to peer 
into the Bohn edition of Burke's 
works (so dismal a disharmony 
would never have escaped Burke) 
the handsomely laid out, carefully 
edited pages of this new edition will 


E tanned 12-volume Oxford edition of ,«. 6 v; 0 uu» „ C w cuniun win 

is works and the first of four volumes give great pleasure. Without being 
to he devoted exclusively to India, oppressive the editing provides nfl 

.11,,* fro.-. .1,- — :„i — .1. rrnmr™l inform-.;™ . 1- 
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illustrates the origins and early de- 
velopment of Burke's views on how 
Britain should govern India. It also 
reveals the growth of h personal obses- 
sion. 

This volume contains every work 
relating to India which was published 
during the period nnd which can 
reasonably he attributed to Burke in 
the light of recent research, and in- 
cludes two items which have not fig- 
ured in previous collected editions. 
One of these - the 1782 Obse nations 
from the first report of the Select 
Committee on India - is fairly well 
known. The other - The Policy of 
Making Conquests for the Maho- 
metans (177V) - is nn attack on the 
policy of aiding one Indian ruler to 
conquer the territory of another, and 
is notable for several features: a Maic- 
menf of universal principles: a fierce 
attack on ’‘the ferocious rapacity of 
Mahometan despotism", which con- 
trasts oddly with Burke's subsequent 
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required information even to transla- 
lions of Burke's Latin and Greek 
quotations. It is indeed what one 
would expect from the greatest living 
expert on Burke and India. 


M. E, Yapp 


Or Yapp is senior lecturer in the history 
of me Nettr and Middle East at the 
School of Oriental an African Studies, 
University of London. 

The final 
conflict 

Antichrist J» the Middle Ages; a study 
of nierlie vaf apocalypticism, url and 
literature 



?rnm l °i“h 0f m from the BlbUoth6 9 u * Nation ale in Paris. It Is taken 

Th^.oh^fw B l>C ^ Fl ^ edni8n s The Monstrous Races in Medieval Art and 
Thought (Harvard University Press, £ 14 . 00 ). 


trasts oddlv with Burke's subsequent Btc aVurV ^ ’ * 

praise oLMushm government asbeinfe hvRIcWrt * 
essentially a system controlled by law- J? Ri< r “ Kenneth Emmerson 
and a curious argument to the effect !™1rl ester University Press. £22. 
that while it whs bnd to conquer for ISBN 0 7190 0829 8 
one’s own benefit it was much 


Antichrist will be bom of a Jewish 
whore in Babylon. He will both perse- 

?h U ^ C h h „ n l a , n J, ■ ‘3 19, ">»>“<! 


........... „„ worse 

to conquer on behalf of someone too 
weak to conouer for himself. 

Second, the volume contains a 
selection of the most important 
speeches which Burke delivered on 
the subject of India. The texts of the 
speeches are carefully recovered from 
contemporary newspaper reports, 
Burke s papers, and trie Parliamentary 
Register. The speeches themselves 
illustrate the best and the worst of 
Edmund Burke. There is the states- 
man. gilding his philosophy with 24 
carat phrases; there is the lawyer, 
orchestrating facts, language • and 
arguments to form his powerful case: 
and there is the self-indulgent wind- 
bag, moving the Commons to bore- 
dom and jeers, a phenomenon well 
revealed in the speech on Almas Ali 
Khan. On the whole the sensitive 
reader will prefer Burke with pen 
hand to Burke at the dispatch box 


■i t. j w,,om tie win Kill. He 

V1GV j S ^J^Antichiisl has been much 

ne «? e u h,s book meels thal ne ed. 

We have already had studies, excel- 
lent and valuable in themselves, of 
more or less heretical, particularly 
Joacnite apocalyptic prophecy bv 
Marjorie Reeves, and ofrevolu lionary 
millenanamsm by Norman Cohn. But 
in these the main, central eschatolo- 
gical tradition, itself complex and var- 
fous. lends to get lost; while in Christ- 
opher Hill s Antichrist in Seventeenth- 
century ^ England , the few remarks on 
the earlier tradition misleadingly imp- 
ly, as Emmerson points out. thal the 
S,! es i ant deification of Antichrist 
papac / , was the Woodard 
medieval view, fn fact this identifica- 
tion only begins. sporadically, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries with 
radical heretics, such as the Lollards 
and the Hussites, and does not be- 
came a general norm until the Re- 
formation, while of course the tradi- 
tional Antichrist continued among 
Koman Catholics into the seventeenth 


rpader will prefer Burke with pen in 
md to Burke at the dispatch box. 

Jn bis valuable introduction, Peter 
Marshall, Rhodes Professor of Im- 
perial History at King’s College Lon- 
don, poses and answers some fun- 
damental questions about Burke's in- 
2K '■», todia- First, did Burke act 
" " from self-interest or intcl- 


This book is to be recommended to 
all serious scholars of the religious 
thought of the Middle Ages. It pro- 
vides a great deal of reliable Informa- 
tion on nn important subject in a short 
space, and, especially in view of the 
very complex and confusing nature of 
Christian eschatology, does so in a 
lucid and orderly manner. 


the influlnce^f 1 the EnSSi? 
publicists on both the 

artWriSg 

have often been described « wj 
™ fo .r 'in'ited end s ?“ a “ft 
the earlier wars of religion anS b 
which in b,„ ccnfflftS 
creasmgly ideological inrW^ 
No doubt the relatively sialic mm 
of military technology & 
plains the restraint observed in £ 
conduct of eighteenth-century Z 
tare but Professor Best b ■* 
ngh to point to the influx s 
Hunkers such as Emmerich de Vnw 
in particular on the attitudes sal 
military conduct of the ruling elite 
Vat tel s achievement was "to 
plete | the law of war's] detachmeai 
from exclusive connection with die 
concept of the ‘just war’, and p| w 
■bly justify its independent eife 
and moral value, irrespective d 
whether 'justice' was to be found a 
a war or not”. 

The chapters that follow dhcoa 
the impact made upon the coaki 
of war by the French Revolution uj 
the growth of European nattonafea 
and the attempts via conference 
lomacy at Geneva and The Hira 
between 1870 and 1914 to adapt it 
taw of war and maintain its human , 
itarinn relevance in an age of m 
armies and increasing civilian in- 
volvement and vulnerability. The 
book concludes with an account of 
the inroads made into the law of w 
by twentieth-century devetopmeiifi 
in military technology and the pn£ 
lems raised by the issue of reaslaou 
to military occupation and (he iwfc 
criminate nature of modem sera! 
warfare. A final chapter is deretol 
to the post-1945 period and the im- 
plications of the Additional Protocol 
of 1977 and the Geneva Conventka 
of 1949. 

This bald summary does scad j» 
tice to the complexity of Profess 
Best's analysis. It is rare to finii 
work which demonstrates a cornua 
ding grasp of so wide a subject at 
ter. Professor Best's style isw 
and dramatic when the occasion^ 
ninnds (as in the account of to- 
man's role in the American CM 

War); terse nnd compelling in «■ 
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in manuscript illustrations. One 
reason wiry there are so many interest- 
's variations is that the character of 
Antichrist, as given by his biblical and 
prophetic sources, contains a contra- 
diction: he is both a violent and cruel 
persecutor of true believers, and a 
nypocrjte who imitates Christ’s life 
ai )„ grades so successfully that he 
will if it were possible, deceive the 
very elect (Matthew, xxiv, 24). This 

szfSFsa*** presBnt in Ws 

name (which Emmerson does not dis- 
cuss): Antichrlstos in Greek might 
mean either "opposed to Christ" or 
instead of Chnst". Medieval writers 
on Antichnst therefore had the choice 


The rules 
of war 


This contradiction is also reflected 

I" * he HfP 0, W of Antichrist. These 
ivn« hk* of Christ, are real 

*«™aasassss.* gaBpfara:: 
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Humanity in Warfare: the modern 
history or the International law of 
armed conflicts 
by Geoffrey Best 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. £15.00 
nf nraianK vt; ISBN 0 297 77737 8 

Sssras^s' \ss “r" y r *«'*» **** 

combination ofthe two ’ ^ ennet ^ W, Thompson 

t*.:- — - • ' • Louisiana State University Press, 


£12.60 
ISBN 0 8071 0656 9 
Masters of International Thought ■ 
by Kenneth W. Thompson - ■ 
LoUfaiana State University Press, 
£12.00 and £4.20 
ISBN 0 8Q71 0580 5 and 0581 3 

5n*S or .i' ? es . t s remar kable book 
to lawyers, historians and 

m* !hP ? c entlst ? who ^ interested 

in the- inlsmslmnnl j: • . n 


ProFessor Thompson also 
many interesting things to sav awj 
the moral dilemmas fo rW “. B £; 
statesmen by the exigencies of W 
national politics. He belong 5 . to® 
American “realist*' school of irte^ 
lionnl thought associated vnffi 
writings of Hans Morgenthau J® 
Rcinhold Niebuhr and in Wowf 
and Foreign Policy he offers a ^ 
unambiguous statement o< 
assumptions underlying tne^^r. 
ing. There is, first, a reepg™^^ 
moral values are not easily 
into clenr guidelines for pojJL- 
tion, and, secondly, an 
belief in the virtue of pru*®L 
“the wise application of twPj 
pies of justice to the conhugcg. 
interest and power in u 

Professor Thompson iDusW^ 
argument with case stuaifl > “ ^ 
from the historical exfwnjwc^ 
American foreign PP^JJL-s - 
nnn u/PnltMU is rel»l 


one weakness is 
several of the 
aepeared . elsewhere 
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uiv inuiuii ururn won uurke rew 
friends. As he commented sadly in 
1785, "the subject, at one time taken 
up with so much fervour and zeal,' is 
no longer a favourite with this 
House.’ Nor was it ever to be again. 


_.vice-eho 

Leicester . 


III l ^ e chlMvh as “Anglicans*' though 
|k| m f hc P oss ession of a parochial benefice 

f as not . Preluded him from classing 
lower clergy as Puritans: the line of 

pfS a | ,l ° n be T Cn Anglican" and f 
Puntan lay people appears even more 
arbitrary.) On the credibility of this 
distinction between -Anni ", 



dLstmcnon between ■ Anglicans’' and 
Puntans his whole thesis stands, for 
only by distinguishing Puritans in this 
way can he maintain thal thev had a 
S0C i al phdosophy which can 

Ln^ i a l d Wll i lhat of <he Angli- 
can , That he so frequently discovers 
convergent:, cs between Puritan and 

Anglican social nttitudes could 
equally well demonstrate that Eliza- 
hf.'han Protestants, excluding Separ-. 
mists, held very similar views on socie- 
ty a ,? rheir Puritan and "Angli- 
can dichotomy is not only unhelpful 
but unreal. y 

Apart from these reservations on 
the debate over "Anglicans’* and Puri- 
tans which has latterly engaged 
American and Canadian scholars 
much more than their British counter- 
parts, it must be acknowledged that 
this weighty compendium contains a 
wealth of useful, intriguing and occa- 
sionally provoking information on a 
number of aspects of Elizabethan 
society. Professor Greaves must be 
applauded for the industry with which 
he has sought out the views not only of 
the major Elizabethan religious 
writers of the' calibre of Jewel, Whit- 
gift and Hooker, Cartwright, Browne 
and Perkins, but also of a great many 
lesser-known authors in the same 
sphere. 

He has in addition both in his very 
detailed notes and in his bibliographi- 

rn I ocean • j _ 


UNIVERSITY 
PRESSES 

Elizabethan 
moralists 

Society and Religion in Elizabethan 
England 

by Richard L. Greaves 
University of Minnesota Press, £23.00 
distributed by Transatlantic Book 
Service, £23.00 
ISBN 0 8166 1034 4 

Professor Greaves, having mastered 
some five hundred religious books 
published in England in the Eliza- 
bethan period, has produced a very 
Israework of description and analysis. 

From what at times must have 
seemed a morass of repetitious ex- 
hortations he has drawn out the opin- 
ions of moralists (chiefly, though not 
exclusively, clerics) on all aspects of 
their societv from the cradle to the 
grave. Their comments on sex and 
marriage, the family and education, 
work, worship and recreation, social 
conduct and social order, poverty, 
economic and legal problems and. 
lastly, on holy dying, all in turn receive 
his attention. 

With the reception of Protestantism 
he delects a new emphasis on the 
family as a microcosm of the church 
and a slow improvement in the posi- 
tion of women - now more often seen 
as junior partners with their husbands 
in leading their households along the 
path of right religion. Nevertheless, 
despite the revolutionary (and, as it 
proved, permanent) change from 
Catholicism to Protestantism on Eliza- 
beth s accession the hierarchical 
ordering of society persisted essen- 
tially unaltered and religious writers of 
wpwwons combined to reinforce 
J™ t«y tontinued to apprehend as 
“Retain of being. 

Nor content with this very substun- 
l f “mpHation Professor 
552® "“SQM on to assess the 
dent to which Elizabethans obeyed 
JjjL of their mentors.Did 
k Qt h adopt the primary 
utenfni°il Prol ? 5tan t theology and 

S?.? W5* these Principles in 

1 "S T 0n the who * e his 

SHU"* not much surprise 
who have worked in this field. 

SiKfft » nflue ntial sectors of 

fony y ears of the six- 

Sf SpS !? w a marked rievelop- 
SteratureS e ff ant P ,et y wlt 'oll this 
and f e[ i ^“•taneously encouraged 

SLtoh^: tion morc and m ° re 

emfOwSienL^n? as , m ® rall y 8ood and 

&n^ b "te' 1 ^“' IC8CS 

do not seem e tn h k nd ’ .reformers invent mm. une wr 
noticeable « lrr p« • ve fl chieved any two books all conti 
dons exnendmfr^ i n corbmg conspi- inventing Quixote. 

4fc - ■' pend|lurc or ■" Wa | t e? Reed begins by taking 

seriously Harry Levin’s proposition 
that Don Quixote is "the exemplary 



Queen vs 
Commons 


Daumier's Don Quixote 


Proceedings In the Parliaments of 
Elizabeth 1, volume one: 15SR— 1581 
edited by T. K. Hartley 
Leicester University Press. £38. UU 
ISBN (1 7185 I !S| ft 

For mure than a quarter nf a century, 
a filing cabinet in an office in Tavi- 
stock Square has housed a priceless 
collection of Elizabethan parliamen- 
tary documents in typescript. They 
include some of the earliest private 


entertaining and containing, if with 
scepticism, alternative versions of ex- 
penence, even (hat of the picaresque 
itself). And the pattern of opposition 
is one that must be renewed at each 
succeeding stage in the novel’s history. 
Thus it is the "stabilization" of the 
novel in mid eighteen th-cemurv Eng- 
land that leads Sterne to redouble his 
effort » make the novel novel ngnin. 
And what he achieves by doing so is 
"a particular tribute to the precedent 
of Cervantes’s Don Quixote." By 
estranging itself the novel re- 
establishes contact with its essential 
nature. 

The beauty oF Reed's argument is 
that it is deployed on the side of the 
non-institutionul. the un-sanctioned. 
the excluded and humble viewpoint 
of the half-outsider". Alexander 



tSS°Ati a a I nti^ >Cie,y fr ° rn b ° lh S,d “ ° f He s,af 4 from a brill fa nt in 


Claire Cross 


Dr Cross is senior lecturer in history at 
the University of York. 


Exemplary 
hero 

An Exemplary History ofthe Novel: 

the quixotic versus the picaresque 

by Walter L. Reed 

University of Chicago Press, £13.50 

ISBN 0226 70683 4 

Reflections on the Hero as Quixote 

by Alexander Welsh 

Princeton University Press, £8.80 

ISBN 0691 06465 2 

If Don Quixote did not exist it would 
be necessary to invent him. Or, 
rather, bearing in mind the way in 
which for three centuries writers and 
readers have been remaking him, we 


sight into the nature of quixotic hero- 
ism: lhat it is related to ’’the quest for 
justice and the endurance of practical 
jokes". The quixotic hero is identified 
as Abraham Adams (and indeed the 
biblical Abraham), the Vicar of 
Wakefield, Mr Pickwick, Julien Sorel, 
Joseph K, and others,. They are stud- 
ied not as we may say Walter Reed 
studies them, typologically, but inter- 
rogatively. In asking why the vain 
pursuit of justice and other foolishness 
should command respect, Welsh's fine 
attentiveness to the text leads him into 
the deepest questions about human 
values. He pursues them in a series of 
intensely concentrated “reflections": 
justice is best understood in terms of 

nnr inclinnhua ncnmiM 



suit of justice cannot be institutional- 
ized, it belongs with "the powers of 
the weak", a "liminality", a threshold 
or marginal experience which "serves 
to counterbalance the highly struc- 
tured and hierarchical institutions of 
society". Even more so does the pas- 
sive theme of injustice, which is the 
enduring of practical jokes: in so far as 
these are motiveless, or "demonstra- 
tive" (and they often are), or an ex- 
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UailWiiOlU IkMUilIH erect against this 
heroism a teleological fiction, a con- 
solation of ends. But quixotism keeps 
on asserting the realism of defeat, and 
the identity that is to be found : - 
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™nrinea which compose its History. This has to hi'erarehteii^terms the terms of one 
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wmoiH.j ty \ K . ^ ^ resistant to the idea or genre. The rnnv be the onlv strictlv individual 
^ relatively novel is. in Guild's phrase, "an 'out- " 

e ^ ment of controverci n h ger to hteraiy decorum, li ^ ' Re ^ d tice of literary criticism, giving priority 
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^JPPredates the cqranlexh?^ .u® ? ays v’ d,c IUC “ ^ to. each fresh encounter with a text, 

® than religious Z lif mg bterary tradition that is of the ^ uces something of an altoaether 
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At the outset of its history in six- na[jty 

enth-century Spain this principle of 

position was generated by the con- Preston 
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Sir John Neale anil all were tran- 
scribed by Neale nnd his research 
assistants, notably Miss Helen Miller 
and, briefly, myself. These were some 
of the pnme sources plundered by 
Simonds D’Ewes in his Journals of ah 
the Parliaments During the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth (1682) and these 
rather than D’Ewes provided the basis 
for the second and third volumes of 
Neale s Elizabethan parliamentary 
trilogy. Now Dr Hartley has worked 
From both the Nealcinn transcripts and 
the original manuscripts to bring to 
press what may be regnrdcd as n mas- 
sive appendix to Ncnle's Elizabeth l 
and her Parliaments 1559-1581 ( 1 95.1). 

As Dr Hartley points out. Neale 
having completed this work with a 
further volume covering the later 
Elizabethan Parliaments (1957) might 
have chosen to spend the re.m: lining 
years of u lite ol continuously produc- 
tive scholarship in preparing' a critical 
edition of these sources. Instead, he 
concentrated on a parallel enterprise, 
the forthcoming Elizabethan section 
of the History of Parliament 
which in spite of its title is nn 
more (and no less) than a complete 
biographical dictionary of the mem- 
bership of the House of Commons. 
There has been public debate about 
whether those years were well spent. 
But it would be as true to say lhat 
Neale's choice of priorities was made 
much earlier, when he decided lo cx- 

C loit his discoveries in writing the 
ighly readable historical prose of 
which he was an admired master. His 
friend Wallace Notestein took the 
other path where the ways divided and 
launched those editions of early Stuart 
parliamentary diaries which are the 
glory of North American seventeenth- 
century scholarship. But Elizabeth l 
and her Parliaments was not only his- 
tory designed to be read as literature. 
Its major contribution was to predate 
Notestein 's "Winning of the Initiative 


by the House of Commons", present- 
ing Elizabethan parliamentary history 
ns an incessant conflict of wills and 
ideologies, the Queen versus the 
Commons, and especial! v its puritan 
Members. 

For sonic lime now the word has 
gone out from the University of Cam- 
bridge that Neale's selective drama- 
tizations involved a distortion of the 
true record. Professor Elton insists 
that Parliament was an instrument of 
government and a principal "point of 
contact" in the Tudor polity. Its main 
function was legislation, most of it 
wholly lacking in dramatic quality or 
constitutional import. Some of those 
MPs identified by Neale as radical 
puritan opponents of the regime have 
recently been recast as "men of busi- 
ness , government trusties. Dr Han- 
ley hints nt these developments "signs 
cu a vigorous re-examination of prob- 
l™- . - but his only concession to 
them is to remind us of the limited 
scope of Neale's study, which was 

never intended to be a systematic 
analysis of Parliament's work, only 
part of it". 

But where the current critique of 
Neales approach to parliamentary 
history impinges most directly on this 
undertaking is in Ellon's doctrine that 
materials of the kind assembled in this 
volume. Tor nil their lively and per- 
sonal character, are not n proper start- 
ing point for the understanding of 
parliamentary procedures and busi- 
ness, which must he pursued tli rough 
bills in draft and acis in print, anti in 
the official journals. So the question 
should be faced whether Dr Hartley 
and his publishers are in danger of 
canonizing what on this somewhat 
rigorous view can be represented as 
the surfaee reflections and refractions 
of what the proceedings in Parliament 
properly were. The question is the 
more apt beeatise the editor has kepi 
his apparatus critiaa to a tolerable 
minimum, so that the diaries and 
speeches are not "earthed" to the 
more fundamental record. 

A final point of substantial pedan- 
try: to date this volume 1558-1581 
seems to infer the permanence of Par- 
liament as a constitutional constant, 
which of course it was not. Elizabeth's 
first Parliament whs summoned for 23 
Jnnuury 1559, the dale employed in 
Neale’s title. 

However, it would be churlish not 
to welcome this handsome version of 
what remain precious sources. To say 
the least, this volume is a great deal 
more accessible than a filing cabinet in 
Tavistock Square. 

Patrick ColHoson 

Patrick CoHinson is professor of his- 
tory at the University of Kent. 


YALE 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Discourses on Art 

edited by Robert E. Work 

The Discourses of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds form one of the mosl 
eloquent llierary documents In 
lhe history of European art. 

"An indispensable book on (he 
Uteraiure of an.” Lawrence 
Alloway. The Nation. 

Published for the Pant Melton 
Centre for Studies In British A rt. 
24 Illustrations, £5.95. 

Seventeenth-Century 
Interior Decoration In 
England, France and 
Holland 

Peter Thornton 

"Wilh this lavish volume ' 

(Thornton) confirms his 

reputation as on ari historian of 

outstanding ability. ” — 

Christopher Gilbert, ■ Museum 

Journal. 

Published for the Paul Mellon 
Centre for Studies in British A rt. 

320 black and white ill usirac Ions 
+ 1 7 colour plates, £9.95 , 

Social Justice in the 
Liberal State 

Bruce A. Ackerman 
"Original in conception, 
persuasive in argument, and 


aiiracilve in style . . . ii K an 
outs landing contribution to 
political philosophy Tn general 
and an impressive defence of 
liberalism as a creed.” — D. D 
Raphael, The Times Higher 
Education Supplement. £6.23. 

Scientists Under 
Hitler 

Alan D. Beyerchen 

"An interesting, scholarly and 
notably fairminded book.” — 
Janies Jotl, New Statesman. 
"There is certainly a compelling 
stop' here, and Beyerchen tells it 
with Insight and style." — Jane 
Caplan, New Society. £6.25. 

Tlie Age of Reform, 
1250-1550 

Steven Ovnenl 
"It is not only a clear and 
coherent substantive history; it Is 
also tin extremely fair-minded 
discussion of the interpretations 
and issues involved." — Gordon 
LcTf, The Times Literary 
Supplement. £6.25. 

Shakespeare’s Stage 
Enlarged edition 

A. M. Nag/er 
"Naglcr's approach to the 
Elizabethan stage is both 
authoritative mid perceptive. . . . 
His book is a useful and 
stimulating contribution to the 
lilerature of that subleci.” — 
Comparative Literature. £4.85. 

Yate Paperbacks. 
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PRESSES 

Barefoot 

doctors 

An American Transplant: 

(he Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Peking Union Medical College 
by Mary Brown Bullock 
University of California Press, £I0.5U 
ISBN 0 520 03559 3 

The creation of health services in the 
developing countries is badly preju- 
diced by pressures which ope rale 
against the provision of effective 
medical services for the poor maj- 
ority. There is a bias towards pri- 
vate medical practice, directed to the 
cities and the rich. There is n bias 
towards cure rather than prevention. 
There ts a bias against expenditure 
on public health. Above all, there is 
a neglect of the most urgent priority 
task of all - the provision of rural 
medicine nt n viable cost. It is widely 
believed that medical aid from the 
advanced cn uni rics lias tended to 
reinforce these forms of bias, en- 
couraging a system which does no 
mure (him tram an elite to serve an 
elite, and may serve only to promote 
a brain-drain. 

The history of the Peking Union 
Medical College, created in China in 
J92I_ l>y the Rockefeller Foundation, 
provides an interesting test case for 
two reasons. First, its aim was ex- 
plicitly elitist: (o provide China with 
one medical college and teaching 
hospital having the highest intei- 
natioiKd .standards of training and 
research, 
came from 

was the stnuigesf Idas in favour of 


private enterprise in medicine and 
the most powerful lobby against the 
extension of public medicine, 

When the Communist Party of 
China achieved power in 1949, this 
monument of American philanthropy 
predictably came under attack as a 
supreme example of “cultural im- 
perialism", .but in fact throughout 
the book the evidence piles up to 
show how unjustified that condem- 
nation was. 

From (he outset the Rockefeller 
Foundation's aims were to hand over 
responsibility for the college to the 
Chinese, to see it integrated into n 
national system of public health, and 
to do so as soon as possible. By the 
outbreak of the Japanese War in 
1936 and the subsequent occupation 
of Peking, this aim Had been almost 
achieved; the final changes had been 
decided upon as war broke out. 
When one considers that the foreign 
professors of the PUMC had very 
largely to train both thejr own suc- 
cessors and also the staff to run n 
Chinese ministry of health, and to do 
so from the pre-medical stage on- 
wards. to have achieved so much in 
fifteen years is ample proof of the 
strength of the foundation's deter- 
mination to make the PUMC a fully 
Chinese institution. 

From the beginning the college 



Village health worker, about 1935 * 


Chinese People's Republic in medi- 
cal matters: (hat on the whole the 
distortions of medical priorities in 
developing countries are due far 
more to the social and political struc- 
ture oF those countries themselves 
than to advisers from outside, who 
are usually well aware of what needs 
to be done. Even in socialist coun- 
tries this may apply. In 1964 Mao 
ined, “T 


,Rid <Rja cmpha ~* b . OI ? pMbtlC ***$’ ^ d H n ellth°ThS ed be renamed ' S lhe 


cine. Their success is shown not only 
in the institutions they created but in 
the fact that of 56 PUMC graduates 
in 1937, only seven had chosen pri- 
vate practice. The rest were in the 
public service. It is equally striking 
that of all its graduates sent abroad 
for- further study not one failed to 
return to work in China. 

The guiding spirit of the college's 
pioneering work in public health in 
China was John Grant. Born and 
brought up in Chinn, the son of a 
Canadian medical missionary who 
ran a hospital for the poor in Ning- 
po. Grant hud gone straight from 
Harvard to work in a new coinmun- 


Minislry of Toffs’ Health, or even 
the Ministry of City Toffs' Health!” 
Had his government accepted in 
1949 the priorities which the Rock- 
efeller Foundation had already ar- 
rived at in the 1920s, his protest 
.might hnvc been unnecessary. 

Jack Gray. 

Jack Gray is a research fellow of the 
Institute of Development Studies at 
the University of Sussex, 
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LEARNING AT 
THE BACK DOOR 

Reflections on 
N on-Tradltlonal Learning 
In the Lifespan 
Charles A Wedemayer 

. In this challenging and _ highly . 
original book, Wodemeyar, a 
pioneer in ttaltald of independent, 
distance, and open education, ' 
analyzes Iho cheiacterlslks of 
non-iraditional learning and 
suggests ways (n which such 
learning can be strengthened and 
used far the general Improvement ' 
ol all education. 

Wisconsin, forthcoming, 

304pp.E12.1V 

THE LOWENRELD 
LECTURES 

Viktor Lowenfleld on , 

Art Education & Therapy 
John A Michael, editor 
The experimental basis of 
Lowen field’s ideas fa revealed 
through the autobiographical end 
reflective quality or these lectures 
end Socrotlc dialogues with 
students. The editor's Introduction 
gives the highlights of 
LowenlieWe life end work and the 
circumstance* surrounding .the . 
recorded class mootings. , 

.f^n State, faiihaomno, . J/ : \ 

• ; 43Qpp; ms,. €17:16. * ’ ". ;*-£ ’// , 

GEANING 

'Middle Management ■. 

In Academe .. 

Ven Clove Morris 
Mbrris gives an Insider's view of 
' wtat-Vhe calk "tho , swirl . and 
wdiNaraiion ol university life" QS 
seen from the dean's- choir, This 
■ book wfll Interest anyone pursuing 
... * &raor In apa domic management, 
.and provides a clpitr undarelandrng 
or the d sen's role In education. > 
mtoJs, forthcoming, 

192pp. 610-BO ■: 

ACADEMIC & 
UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHERS GROUP 
T Gower Street. 

; London WC1 


kins where Anicric.i’s first School of 
Public llc.’ilih li.itl jusf been crcaled. 
ami from Ificre hiick to Chinn on 
the Rockefeller- financed hook-worm 
project : to work among Hunan min- 
ers. He wfis then appointed P.UMCs 
professor of public health. With 
great vigour and considerable politic- 
al acumen, he set about the creation 
of model public health institutions 
for China. 

He persuaded the Peking munici- 
pal administration to allow the col- 
lege to take oyer a city ward, where 
the health station he set up cut the 
mortality .rote by four percentage 
points in less than a decade. He set 
up China’s first model industrial 
health project in the Yenching Car- 
pel Factory. With his backing, 

PUMC graduates led by C. C. Chen 
went down 'to Dingxian, seat Of Jim- 
my Yen’s famous Mass Education 
Movement, and there created Chi- 
na's first model rural health service. 

He persuaded the new Nationalist 
government to appoint a. Minister of 
Health lo its first cabinet, and used 
his influence with warlord Feng Yu x- 
iaifg and his wife (later the Chinese 
People's Republic’s first Minister of 
Health) lo staff it with PUMC doc- 
tors instead of. politicui carpet? 
baggers. 

PUMC research was just as quifck- 
ly adapted to the Chinese environ- 
ment. From the beginning there was Despite their" claims " the“ bannino 

North cS:%Srch ^ WB! and ' tta ch ' rti ^ 
typified by successful , work on the 
dngths And transmission laf kttta-azgit < 

Latey . (and,- wf; one- vfotiltf. -gxpdct, 
utisL resistance; of; many ‘{doctors, 
uriese ns well as foreign) research 
Into 1 Ch i na’s ■ ‘ traditional . ph atthaco - 


DDTi Scientists, citizens, and. 
public policy 
by Thomas R. Dunlap 
Princeton University Press, £10.80 
ISBN 0 691 04680 8 

In June 1972 the Environment Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA) placed a ban 
on the use of DDT in the United 
States. The ban was not complete; 
the pesticide could still be used 
where public health was obviously 
threatened; and it could still be 
manufactured for export. Environ- 
mentalists argued that the ban did 
not go far enough. If DDT was con- 
sidered too dangerous for domestic 
use then what right, they asked, had 
the US to export the' chemical to 
other countries particularly in the 
Third World, where it has done the 
most harm to humans? 

In arguing for the jjnn environ- 
mental . pressure groups' had made 
much of a National Cancer Insti- 
tute finding that DDT could -cause 
cancer in mice. The chemical indus- 


food and shelter were provided for 
the insects which destroyed the 
crops. And ns the means of com- 
munication between states improved, 
the opportunities for spreading insect 
pests increased. 

Faced with potential ruin, as Dun- 
lap points out, fanners themselves 
were the first to experiment with a 
wide variety of chemical reagents 
used as pesticides. As the problem of 
insect infestation grew, the USD A 
assumed its dual responsibility in 
proffering advice to farmers on the 
choice of chemicals and ensuring that 
food crops sold to the public did not 
have hign pesticide residues. Arsenic- 
based pesticides rapidly replaced 
all other methods of insect control. 

But in 1925 when two people in Brit- 
ain died from arsenic poisoning after 
eating penrs imported front the 
United States, the disquiet about 
passible long-term effects on health 
forced American growers to adopt 
British standards on pesticide resi- 
dues or face economic ruin. 

Scientists then began to question 
the safety levels set for arsenic resi- 
dues in foodstuffs.- So when DDT 
was introduced as a lightweight 
synthetic pesticide in 1942, it seemed 
to be the panacea everyone had been 
Waiting for. Its appeal lay in its re- 
markably high toxicity to many in- 
sect pests at low levels of applica- 
tion, which would reduce the ex- 
pense, and in the apparent lack of 
nigh toxicity in mammals. 

The liberal use of DDT on the spe 
inhabitants of Naples in 1944 to kill the 
lice and control a typhus epidemic 
help to publicize toe pesticide's 
effectiveness and apparent safety. In 
the late 1950s and early 1960s, 
however, evidence began to accrue 
that DDT was responsible for falling 
bird populations. Environmental 
pressure groups used this evidence 
against DDT to discredit the pesti- 
cide and to point out its potential for 
causing harm. The Environmental 
Defence Fund’s lawyer, for example, 
minted their motto: “Sue the Bas- 
tards.” Indued, for many the fight 
against DDT became n crusade, but 
it was also the first major environ- 
mental issue where scientists mid the 
lay public joined forces to wuge a 
successful campaign. 

Dunlap discusses the effect the 
campaign had for environmental 
policy in the United States. The 
major casualty.- the USDA, had been 
exposed us too sympathetic to the 
needs of the chemical industry and 
jess than enthusiastic about prosecut- 
ing the industry for any breaches of 
pesticide regulations, The authority 
to regulate pesticides was therefore 
transferred in 1970 to the newly 
established EPA. 

In Britain the situation is roughlv 
identical to that prevailing in the 0! 


Dr Burger reviews briefly a . k 
tory of science advice fortfcw 
dent but concentrates maintv 


areas of policy for which fS 
special responsibility; health 
biomedical research and djf 
mem. health-related issues? 
held ot environmental 
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up until 1970, and accusations have 
already been levelled that the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, Fisheries and 


Food, who are responsible for regu- 
lating herbicide and pesticide usage, 
has a vested interest in promoting 
these chemicals; It will be interesting 
to see if Dunlap’s book will have any 
repercussions for Britain, where 
pests do not do as much emotive 
dam'agg to crops. 


try and the Department of; Agricul- AJflstnir Hav 
ture (USDA) were united in their V • y 

opposition to a ban on the pesticide, 
claiming that there was no evidence 
that -DDT could harm humans. 


poem was developed. 

Perhaps the most striking part of 
the botfle is ■ th'p detailed . description 
of C, Ci Clieo’s ; rural health pro- 
grammp'at .Dingxian,- Which reveals; 
that It was this PUMC graduate who, 
with Rockefeller 1 support, invented 
the r barefoot doctor; The pcaaniu 
part\-mediv far- from being an inven- 
tion <of. the. followers of- Chairman 
Mao. was In fact only belatedly re-'" 
discovered (after years,-, when tho 
Communist . government fold nc 
lecled rural medicine).' When C. 
Chen's - — - i '- ' 

adopted as t 

ent; and renowned .nirtll. heulth' serf 
vices. • : 

One general conclusion suggests it- 
self, when the record Of the PUMC 
is .compared with- the record of tlia 


----- U 1 V V-IICIIlll.nl 

industry and USDA lost. No single 
factor, however, had .precipitated the 

P'W wft 6 ’ tbn- . 

ACernCd.about the effects q£ pOrstetem 
pesticides oh wildlife apd. expressed 
•* theU fears In well publicised eburt 
actions. , And the growing realization 
among scientists that DDT did in- 
deed have toxic properties only 
served to fan the flame. f 
.-Thomas Dunlap ably describes 
those properties,, -. and the effects 

* 'thfftr riiefwuopn' Lfi!4 *.■ ' - * - 


^eir discovery had on the American 
publics case against. DDT; His. fasci- 
nating book, which Contains detailed 



was 


put ^at the neied 
fo f sonie form.- o(. control of. Insect 


Jj ...edd.tihuqus at^as- ‘ of 


Alastair Hay Is lecturer in chemical 
pathology at the University of Leeds. 

Yes, Mister 
President 

Science at the White House: . 

a political liability . 

by Edward J. Burger, Jr 

Johns Hopkins-, University Press, 

£9.00 

ISBN 0 8018 2433 !8 • ' . 


d Six years in the early 1970s in the 
President s Office of- -Science and 

I- TlSnlinAlAm, /ACT\ I r. n n < ' 


V- - VI Uvlwllwv I 

Technology (OST) has left. Dr. Ed- 
ward,. Burger disillusioned with the 
prospects for a substantial contribu- 
tion by scientists to pojicy making at 
•’ fhe centre orgoyernment ip the Un- 
\ited States. The tendency of sciem 
• beyond the -immediate 

political horizon- and to tackle ques- 
tions which eut aerdss the interests Of 
several : constituencies mrikes them, 
‘h^ sqplitle of his hook, a political 





(with succal reference to 
hazards), and population and hS 
planning. He also discuses S 
the attempt in 1970-71 to estaB 
senes of annual reports on ««« 
and technology, and the Wtss Z 
1971 lo dress up certain fefcralL 
riimmes under the title 0 f % 
Technological Opportunities" 

The detailed case materia] «a 
chiefly interest the student of bioiu- 
dicnl policy. Although influenced h 
literary style by years of m 
House report writing, Dr Burgtii 
case studies are clear, infomutinl 
nnd often detailed. PahicuWy h- 
vcnling for the student of sciwiSi 
advice is his comparison between u 
advisory group’s report on tall 
policy ana the ensuing preiidsttid 
statement. 

Beyond the immediate detail d 
task forces and review paneh. 
however. Dr Burger raises sou 
more general and important m 
lions. His experience nas convinJ 
him that there are grave linrilnu 
upon the capacity of scientists u 
operate usefully within the pratti 
tial orbit. They are, he condnAs. 
able to provide valuable advice upo 
specific detailed questions, end 
main political function of iti 
advice is to deflect criticism from it 
President. They cannot conjure cf 
technically sound science and tedr 
nology programmes at the drop of j 
manifesto. They also cannot stepw 
very fnr in front of public opimoeu 
the current political agenda; nor re 
they usually gain the President’! a 
with studies which they undertake tc 
their own initiative, especiillv j 
these concern what politicians tn 
“no-win” problems. 

Dr Burger sees the prone; 
an institution like OST as 
cy analysis and evaluation, wW 
regard for current definitions 
deal problems or current p#® 
structures, in what at 
approaches a technocratic » 
truth. Sucli a role is hoprlfil'- 
argues, in a White House 
lacks an analytical style and jt» 
political environment who rep 
planning and emphasizes opni»; 
and accountability (so 
merest suspicion that the > 
House was considering lre8a ' n * 
someone’s political corns wouu 
be bruited nbroad). And he F® 
approvingly at whnt he 
be attempts elsewhere to 
sort of analytical «nd 
machinery that he has 
the Cnnadinn Ministry SU 
Science and Technoky ^ g 
British Central Policy ^«J^ 
(CPRS) ns examples. 
cr, one may note that the ^ 
looks greener on the other ^ ' 9 
the Atlantic, and Uwf ■ J* 
no longer quite wha * 11 JSJ i,*' 
it ever been wiiat Dr 
revealing slip, at 0 " e PJJJi . 
the Central Policy ResWKV 

Dr Burger condudes JL ^ 
jor tasks of anelysis ^ 
policy making . . - in 
ters may well have to 
not within but outside ^ 
of government”, in uruv “ tW 
pendent research rt#°l 

foundations. Moreover, me ^ 
such studies should not J J ^ 
nt government but snoii > m- 

• to inform public debate, 

' wise politicians wjh *V blJ Jlk ■ 
.fear of going teyond puju^ jt- 

This contusion de ™rt e Uri^ 4 
flection, and not only f^bWj 
. States. Supporters of a ^ ^ 

scientific advisory ^PPScr. 

White House mighV no ^ ^ 

to ask- whether the^JJp ^ 
which Dr Burger ^ 

dally prone to the P™ _ pid*# 

• Identifies, whether 
are in any way f^ u J l fl t boBlJJ 

ppoSed to i uis d ^0 

/ s p C ci0llfit. ^ 


-advice as o' 

other kind » was 

the author’s expen en( * 
larly darkened 'by «ne 
Watergate 

Philip Gunimett 


Philip Gummed Is 

the department of 

science at the WW ™ . .. . % 

Chester. .■= • <■ 

. :• . . * 


Chairs 


Copu has been appniiitcd u> 
"SS ioi headship «^f the dcpormwiil of 
aMha LTnlversiiy of ninnln 8 hum since 
, , 48 i. professor Copns hns hcen 
Swr of iMlisdcs si the University of Sal- 

SVarll 'has been appoinieil to the Harann 
meifllluno' at I he University of Ulrm- 
S^Sn^oher I. mi. Dr Belt lias 
Mentor lecturer in «hc depurlmenl of 
Surgy and maieriats science m Wiv Uni- 
unily or Liverpool. 


Appointments 


Universities 

Birmingham 

Dejn cTiiie faculiy of science and engineering: 
fWfa«r D G. Walker. Deputy denn «»f ihc 
r-ufi, of >dcncc and engineering: Professor R. 
E Soillmin. Heads nf ihc dypiirtincnts: 
Prefawr K. B. Haley (engineering production): 
ftofcaw D. fl. Griffiths (geological sciences.) 
CMfcrmcnl of ihe liile of reader: Dr J. M. 
Kmlorlliz (maihemallcal physics). Promotion lo 
the srnlor lecturer: Dr D. J. Dawc (civil on- 
etneertnB); Dr A. J. Edwards (chemistry): Dr 
fl. >1. Jones (generics). Lecturers: T. A. Dean 
(mechanical engineering!: B.K.K. Hon (cn- 

e iing productionj; M. I. Jackson (plant 
gv): R. E. Norris (geography): G. A. 
Rjntwaod (maihemallcal physics): J. A. Webs- 
lo (mechanical engineering). Research rclluws: 
1 f. Alexander (physical metallurgy and. sei- 
cikc mjlcrials): J. W. Granger (microbiology): 
H. O'dlUUi! (physical metallurgy and science 
mittriflk); W. R, Livingstone (minerals en- 
tering); J. O. Owen (radiation centre): V. J. 
RMaidion (microbiology). Visiting lecturers: 
B. Col gale. K. Foster. P. J. C. Gough. R. L. 
Palmer. K. S. Pawar (engineering prod uci Ion, 
pin-time). Senior rcuarch fellow:!. H. Frcmlln 
' ites). Kesearch assistants: Belinda J. 
ne (psychology); J. S. Perry (mechanical 
i): D. T. Piciun. E. H. Smith (Phy- 


rin); 1 . Reyflan (electronic and electrical cn- 

£ 0 ( 1 ); J. J. Tuck (Chemlslry). Part-time 
r of the Low Cost Automation Centre: 
K B. Iluklns (engineering prnduciion). 


Honorary (Ic^rm 


Surrey 

The following nrc lo hi- nwjrdcd hunoiury 
degrees by the University uf Surrey on Decem- 
ber 4: D Univ (hnnnn\ c.iusu): Dr J. Ukkx. 
managing dlrcciur BH; Mr t I. Hamsun, 
chairman of Rural Electronics Ltd and chair- 
man. Deccu. Dr R. Hoagnrl. wurden of Gold- 
■'■nilllis College. Univeisnr of London. M Urilv 
■Ihiinuris ciiumi} Mr W R. HuvwjrJ. secretary 
und Industrial relations ullitei, Ontvcrsnics 
Cintmlltcc fur non-Tcaehlng Stuff. 


London 
Royal Veterinary College 

Reader: Dr D. E. Jacobs (vote unary omaslml- 
oey |. Lecturer. Dr C. J. ijxtes (prevcnuvo medi- 
cine). 

Loughborough University of 
Technology 

Dean nf the School of Engineering: Professor 
J. N. Butlers. Dcnn ol the School of Human 
and Environmental Studies: Professor D. 
Swann. Head of the DtpaTintent of Economics. 
Professor D. T. Llewellyn. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Associate dean o( medical school-. Professor A. 
L. Crombic. Personal readers: Dr H. N. Arst 



(genetics); Dr W. A. Ahcrnc (histopathology); 
Dr A. J, Thody (experimental dcrmatoloavi; 
Dr J. R. B arbor (solta mechanics); Dr C. 


Pelrie (theoretical and applied rheology): Dr 
A. M. Soward (fluid mechanics). 

University of Wales Institute of 
Science and Technology: 

Lecturers: B. N. Dancer [applied biology); f. 
R. Davies (law); S. M. Romaya (town plan- 
ning). 

, Wales Aberystwyth 
Reader: Dr J. R. Hincliffc (zoology). 

General 

Dr Adrian V. Stokes is the new Director of 
Computing and King Edward's Fund Fellow for 
Si Thomas' health district. One of his major 
(asks will be to replace the aging Sigma 6 
mainframe which at present serves most of the 
hmpltal's computing needs. 


Every year many students and their advisers consider a career in law, 
without realizing the full range of opportunities which the study of 
law opens up. In A Career in Law, Professor Brian Hogan, professor 
of common law and head of the department of law at the University 
of Leeds, and a barrister of Gray's Inn looks at what sort of person Is 
likely to enjoy law, which course to take and where. (Published hv 
Sweet & Maxwell, £1.95 p/p, ISBN 0 421 28050 6). 


Noticeboard Is compiled by 
Patricia Santinelli 
and Mila Goidle 


Awards 


The fill lowing Itritivh pt'siarariunlu iiuiIcikk 
have tvcclscdTulbiight swuiiL from ihc United 
Slain - United Kingdom Educalionul Ci>minis- 
sion: Mich. i cl J. Addison of the CIil-Ruu 
S chool »f Arts and Cr.ifl*. Muriel M. 
unit College »f Arts and Crafts. Muriel M. 
Anderson, of the Scollivh Cn liege nf Textiles 
lime nrl. textile design). Fnshion institute of 
"I ethnology. New York Rnhln P Mains of tire 
University n( Exeter (icctiturlORv cngineeiinat 
Uniier-ilty nf C alifornia. Berkeley. Giles j. 
Hri-rclmi ol Itnpviiiil Co I lee-;. Ijindan tmevh- 
iiineal enyinevxinp) SlaiiforJ LlmvvrMiv M.irk E. 
Uricknun of Jesus College, Cambridge (film 
-uni TV production! New York University. 
John Cittum of Uhier I'tilyiutlinic (fine ari- 
visuatl C'nliforniu Institute of the Arts Harriet 
M. Cr.iMio. i-1 King’s Cnlleee I omtem lilicol 
ngv) ILuv.it it UniveiMlv. Philip 3. Deane ol (lie 
University of Urimingh.mi (business .1 dm mist ra- 
don) Columbia Univenlty. Dnvid if. Evans of 
the Roynl I lulluivuy College. London (Aslan 
Studies - Urdu) University ol Chieagu. Christine 
A. Gate >■( Sheffield Univcreily (mn them. Hies) 
Ur own University. Peter Goodwin of (he LLil- 
versity of Southampton (civil engineering t Uni- 
versity of Cullforniu. Berkeley. Graham Ingham 
nf the London School nf Economics ( in tern u- 
tinn:il reUtkins) Princeton Univcnily. Lewis >1. 
Knplan of the University of Sussex (public 
health) Johns Hopkins University. Amoniu C 
Lunl of Wolfsiin College. Oxford (hislury of 
nrl) Yale UuivciMty. Nunettc Muric. Univcnily 
of Glasgow (physical education t SUNY at Hut- 
fain, hudiael 3. Nntdreil of the Uiiiwisily ot 


llftniingh.ini (economics) Pruicwtou l luivetsiiy. 
l.ynrre J. Regun. of Si Hugh's College. Oxford 
Iphysioil biuchenilsliyl Mil. Mr Thonnis Hun- 


hoi thcominjj; Kvnris 


"The future of higher education in the main- 
tained sector" a one day workshop organized 
by the Chartered Institute of Public Finance 
and Accountancy is to be held at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, 21 Albcrmurlc 
Street. London W1 on October Q . U alms tu 


I live all those concerned with the future of 
lighcr education outside universities u chance 
to review the proposals «f the Secretary of 
Slate for Eslucoilnn and Science ami the Coun- 
cil of Local Education Auiluiriliux. currently 
the suhjcil uf on hi ic euiisulliiliuns Speakers 
include Mr J. Thompson, under seerctaty, ui 
the Department of Education and Science. Fee: 
£40 Further details front Mrs J. M. Fnwkr. 
conference orgunlzei. CUT A. I Uutkingh.iin 
Place. London SWt. 


tun nt the UnheiMty ot Hristol tecomnniis) 
I’rnu.vion tJniwisiiy. Richard (• L.vwnvv. Sid- 
ney Sussex Cutlcg'c. Cumlirisige (econmnicsl 
Unlveisity o[ Massachusetts. A ml ter si Robert 
VL Lupton o( Trinity College. Cambridge 
(-astrophysics) Princeton University. Andrew T 
Pepper of the University of Reading (fine un 
Imlngraphy) Museum of Holography. New 
Yoib. Kenneth S. Warwick nt she UK Govern- 
men l ceonumlc service ( economies l Yale Uni- 
versity. * * * 

I'rntcssnr Donald Cardwell, imritssor of the 
lilslorv of science and tcchnolopv "ul Hu.- UM- 
IST. has treen ouurdcd the Leunardo da Vinci 
medal «d the A meric. m Suciely lor lire lliMurv 
ul leehnntogy. 


^ Open University programmes October 3 to October 9 


October 3 

m 

*® jovanflnfOTmalion. Imaging the Eye - A 
jjq Cw S»h (STMli prog 1617 

M» pwmmnry Ihuci In educalhxi. ftnure 
tw t* (®®t prog 20). 

Mune - Lha and Nature 

1*1M; nog 


12,40 Didilon ranting (a Britain. The Cropraui 
Legacy (D203; prog Id). 

13.00 Physiology of celts mu organisms Circadian 
tUiyihms (2| tS32l; prog I til. 

13J0 Uiochemtsiry ana molecular biology. Immu- 
nology 4. Tho Major Hlsiorampailbltiy Com- 
pteTfS^i prog 1ft. 

RADIO 3 fVHPI „ , 

B.BB The control of educadon m Brliatii. Fundi and 
Control (E222) prog 10). 


74B* PouonaUry und learning Qsuroom Inisncdon 
(EMI: prog 10). 

7J0» flhwry of mathcmailn. Shaking ihc Foumfa- BBC2 


10.60* 


His wry of malhcmailfs 
tiara (aM 2H4: piag 10; 
Uruphs, networks MM 


7 JO* -InorMalc di orals try.- conoepu and ease inoUtta 
Much ot a Good Tiring (5247: prog 1 1 ). 


Too . 


design The Location 


Aem (TM1M-, prog ISl. 

i inc prcseni: iiylci 
i' Films (AJJl: prog 


dee and 


(AKJI; jBCf 38}. ' Control (E222) prog 10). 17J0 Lnorwnlc thumbin': concerts «nd case UtidJei. 

** J d * ri P n developmenl. The 6.18 Curriculum design md devaMpmcm. No Hope Toolduch of a qogd Thfiijj ll>- 

**oel Bnudcarimg Council (EM 8 : prog tfi). whhuut FOiurelQM; prog 23). 1l« Unauage to use. The M*wtag or Mm Hoi- 

“ g? * tammmemleaAx 6JB torn * - 

•* RADloa a&^^C«»nnlSI01 i p«.31). 


W [^^“‘HaanuilUy. The Reasonable MUItant 

Empire and ihe rise or Chris- 
rSt ** « Sl Fewr (A291; prog g). 

"***• Compto* Analysis (MJ32; 

,U * S'SHL 1 «“*rtltal ■ Inference. Ex- 

irEOTPiHfc 

and fuocilon. Mechanisms of 

,lK “ ,d ,ln ’ a - sll,dM ° r Dla ' k 
*S®3 J5®® 1, 9*W»tliin (32-3; prog 3). 

W ^^'tworo arid design 1890-1939. 

u (STSJL w '“ rnln e- ™ndon Analysts 


IH TW. ' 

centra! ihema In Wliigan- 

n ,,^,SS r ' L** 1 Laurel 

oS5iS ?^"&« *** Song »nd ibe 

. ln Swrrt of iho 

WHR a Ml,tar (Sl°l| prog IS). 

.molecular biology. Some 


wT M ,WM. C ^ wll t' I, y. ' TOr,( "nd society. 
AH; Ibe Law Help? (DE2®; 


The early Roman r .™„ -- .... , 

tlanhy. Creed and Comiuunhy in llw Second 
Century (AZVii prog 16). 

7.18 Music imorfudo ... _ . 

7JB Coniempoxary Issues In education. Education 
Bulletin l Ox); prog 13). 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

ru Big^rtu'rtan history 1500-1780. Driihh Urban 
Perspectives (A322i prog 8). 

7J8 Tho Enllghtenmeni. *Les Uasons Dangcreuses 

S T4; prog 3t). 

nolow foundation course. Valuae ror 
Money (TlOl; 


6.38 Mains und bctlehlrom' Copernicus ia Deivrtn. 
A Reims pc cl (AMST2R3: prog II) 

23.18* Sevonieenih wotury EnaJapd: a ' cb«igini cut- 
tun: 1618-1689. Tho Trlab of Buoyen (A203: 

23.38* ScffiuM^aml bcllof: /romDarsrin to Elrwoln. 
Rettecriona on the Meaning of Evolution. A 
View Towards the Ftnure (A38I : prog is. 


17.10 Modern an from 1843 io i 
todaJ ImpKcarions. Anhu' 

II). 

17J0 Ln organ iccfacoi 1, try: wmcepti end ease irpdka. 

1IJB Lang _ ^ g . 

18 JO Science 'foundation course. PaitleJeTliiiai - 
Hadrons, Quarks and Charm (Slot; prog 3i). 

RADIO 1 (VHP) 

BJB The rise of modernism in musk: IB9D-I9J3. 
Towards ibe FOture (A308; prog 16). 

8.38* ConDIn and imbllliy In ibe devetapmem of 
modem Europe c (789-1976. Pertpecthe (4) 
(A309: prog (6). 

23.18 Polliical economy end_tauitoii. Theme, and 


an 


840* Surface and ledimcnuiy procet-«a. enu- dailies 
in eauh iricnre Crusial and mantle pnax-tsev. 
cave tiiullH m earth asjonw. RcdjKta Case 
Study 2; The Oeophydcs (53JS: S3Jt»: | 
53)357121. 

7.08* Risk. RcOecdons (U20I: pros II j. 

Linear malkemillcl. Fourier Tram farms (M2UI: 


prog 


7-30 

17.18 


prog 31).. 
Siller 


Systems behaviour. Shipbuilding (l) ■ (T24I : 
17-48 Elsni rengjaus quell. Three Fhmllias: Jeru- 


wlem (AD2C8: pro* 2). 

‘ ‘ .’Her; from i 

18.30* An introduction _io cslctiluv (Jiff^efliiailiig 


1868 Science end belief 

Men and Mauowlna I 


Copernicus io Darwfn. 


m Lopcmii 
AMST28J. 


rwiilcai economy eno taxeuon. incme, mw 
Pernccrtvei of D323 (DJ23; prog 81. 

Penial - differential equations of spplfcd 
inathomMlea. Shallow weier Wavea (Mill; 


r Consensus 


23.68* Patterns of Inequalliy. Revolution by ( 

- The Italian way (D302; proa 31). 

00.18* Derision making In Brluln. The Office of the 
Prime Minister: Part 2 (DM1: prog 31). 

00.3 B* Hbloiy of mat be mallei. A Review of ihe Cal- 
culus Ojition (AM289; prog It). 


RADIO 


28J4* Oreece- 478-336 BC. The PJawric anJ Ar»- 
roteUan Tradlilons (AM; prog l«. 
Comparative politics. Revolulion ent 
(D232; prog 8). 


11J0* Comparative 


end Predkilon 


**• 


prog )6). 
wit 


tm* 

1f40 


pwjn In ihe community. 
Language and Frames 


Voice Swindling 
J «n« Bond: 

(TOgljy." ”** Sw Vt» Loved Me" (DE333; 


i y October 4 


Monday October 5 

HQ( 

0 JO* Organic ehemlitry. Organics by the Ton (S246; 

7 AS* [inSciriaiullnj apace and time. Shades of Black 
(5354; prog 16 ). . 

7 J 8 Sviienn ntaontalon: lbs manajeinem ot com- 
pfesdiy. IATA -(3): CUnchlng a Deal (T243; 

BBC2 W|ln ' 

7.08* The rise of modembro in miuifl 1890-1933 

- Vienna: Stripping the Facade (A3i»i progJ). 
7 ,«ji RMMfdi mctbpdi In cdncnijon pnd “Jb 

- SdetKca, Reporting Ihe Findings (DE304; prog 

183)0 liisooalUy and teaming Classroom Inleracilon 
17.18* &»( chemlniy. Conlormallon in Pro- 
1740* Introduction wpn« maibematks. Eccentridtiri 
18.08* MaSemattcs foundation roime. Modelling 
Car. (TlOl; 

W Otrtnlc^ chemUtry. CMA 4 ^5?^',S ro J 5Jli v 
8.18 Snriai work. “ dely ' 

Home Workers IOE206; pr^fi lBJ- 
MB 0««e 418-138 K. Thr IWf “ d A * 
lolelJan TradftkMis fA297- ( P f 'J8 BWl ||1B 
11 . 1 B Arte (oundaiioo coune._rolk bong aoo 


Wednesday October 7 


til prog IT). 


iton" course. Vahiea Bor , 


BHine. Cara (T10J; 

itf*« . Qileuium Tbeoiy - 
IH JjL** ■ ^ ^**87 Uvrij (S161; prog 

• are fotaihe rutni! l ?^V 8 !L.' l rouric; . Modelling 

-SKSP*"*- 

** River Measurement 


BHC1 

840* 


7.08* 

7.30 


BBD2 

040 

7** 

7 JO 

430 

17,18 

1740 

W» 

18J0 

RADIO 

8.68 

0.18* 

8J6 


An Introduction to roclripoy. Comparing Trade 
Unions - I ID207: piog 9T. 

Environmeni. Oledation 452-3; prog 3). 
Systems eerformancei human ttriors aod sys- 
lems taflorev. BART Ravhlod: RaU « Road 
(TD342; prog 16). 

Materials; processing. The , Finishing Toueh 
fiufdiiMnUls^i human geography. Who Plans 

prog 161. 


Vector Fields (MS203-. prog t7|.- 

HttDtO 3 (VHP) 

8 , 68 * TclecommunlcaKon syiicms Voice Switching 
and Imriligibiliiy (T32I; wag 8 ). 

8.18* The Enlightenment. v LoiLliUuns DnflgeraneSi" 
(A 264. prog 31) 

838 Research methods In educvilon ud Uto social 
scicnws. Student Project: Results (DERM: prog 
161. 

23,16 Mathematic foundation course. Foundation 
Maths 16 (Mini: prog ( 6 ). 

2JJ8* The control ol educauun m Brinin. Funds and 
Control (EJ22; prog tUI. 

23.86* Blocheminry end molecular biolon. Some 
Clinical Aspects of Imnmnok'D (022; prog 
16). 

06.16* Thought and reality; cvnlraJ themes In Wittgen- 
stein's phUiMophy. Wittgens tain's Last Lectures 
(A402; prog lb). 

00. 18' Political economy end taubon. Theme and 
Perspectives of Di2J (D323: prog 8 ). 

RAW) 4 IVWI 

23.30 Technology for tear here. The Work of the 
National Centre for School Technology 


Friday October 9 

BBC) 

B.46* Computing and iflmpuiec*. Oami for Wharf 
(PM9SI. prog 12).' 

7.08* Language devetapmem. Subject Talk (Pt»2. 

7.36 Ktiulcal taxation ud economy The American 
Budgetary Process (DJ23; prog 8). 

B8C2 

0.40* Hie natutc of chemlslry. Nitrogen Fixation I 
[&3UI; prog 29). 

7.00* tniioducllon us pure miihemeilca. Eccentricities 
(M2H3; prog 31). 

7.W* MathemeUca acrosa (ha cuirienloni. Ctrn You 
Count on Gunfldance? (PME733; prog 8). 

18.80* CotUemporaiy issuca In education. Future 
Issues (E 2 D 0 ; prog 20). 

17.18* Materials processing. The" Finishing Touch 


1740* 


E S 2 . prog 15). 

(nry of arcblreciuro and design 
Thu Senri-Deiaxhcd House: The Subt 


IPET271: ptog 1>. 

1IJ0 1 Hhiory of arehliec 

The work of hokan TAKIS: prog 30) 


arehlieaure end design I89t>-l(39. 


. 1890-1939. 

ubnben Style 

1A3U5; prog 13>- 
184)8 Mass cammiinicasiaa and socfeiy. Selling 

S ETS); ptog 16). 

rscle and mantle processes, case studies In 
earth science. A Oeofoglsi on the Moon 18336; 
Plug ltd. 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

0J6 Risk. Bring ai Risk (U20I: prog D). 

8.18* English urban huiofy 1300-1780. British Uittnn 
Perapcciivn (A321: prog 8 |. 

6.36 PemtnalUy and learning. Hi inker, |E2M; prog 

21.16 Food piuriunion systems Tying up ihe End, 

B 27J; prog 8 ). 

story of mathematics- A Review of the Cal- 
culus Option (AM269: prog 111. 

23.88 Marie btwsludc. 

00.18* Linear meibcmatkv Riling its rite Oaps wilh 
Numerical Maihemaiks 1 X 1201 ; prog I 6 j. 

00.18* The Edith's physical resources. Resoutcei and 
Rmerae, - A Further Look (5266; prog 6 t. 

* denote, repeal. 

* denotes rapuul- 


Ait to fiily si , .486-l38q.;RibBe Sculp ure. The 

.jdttctm 
ID- 


.-ulpuue. 

Pktna dfg’Sltnoiia A332: prog 11). 
lutrodnciory merironla. HevWon i raui 


ptog 


Language develapmcni. Subject Taik (PE232-, 
JSSpilnl and compuiera. Oond for Wlrai? 

/UK (tijiStifna course The Ea/ly Murk- Hall 
fAtOLprog 31). 

Fundamentals of human 1 geography. Renew of 
die coursa 1 (D204; prog £1). 

Science and belloJ: Wn CopcroJctii to Duwin. 


fS-* :: O. 

folk Song and the (D303: prog 1*1- 


Coilectori 
11 JB* Tech no fog 


23.18 

2138 

23.88 

06.18* 

won 

2340* 


Uedeniandlng spice and time, The Direction 

Twentieth century* pneny. Modemtan anti 

CurrloJiilB^T'i^ developmcm. No Hope 
Without Future (E203; prog 23). 

^heemly Roman Emplroind Ibertw al Chti*j- 
CfeSand Community In the Serotsd 




Tuesday October 6 

B 0%Dlotogy: ^ 

7jb* SBSSSS^^— -o- 

7.90* &&!!!%£* Seieclon (S3M: p ** Hi- 
(A 305: prog 23J- 


Centuiv (A2W: prog W- 
gjjO Music Inuilude. 

Thursday October 8 

B 048‘ Pailems of tneqnaUiy- The Reasonable Militant 


THE NUFFIELD FOUNDATION 

Social Science 
Research Fellowships 

These Fellowships are to enable social scientists on 
the staff of universities and polytechnics in the United 
Kingdom to pursue their research interests on a full- 
time basis, free from teaching and administrative 
commitments. The awards will be for a minimum of 
one term and a maximum of a year. The Foundation 
will meet the research expenses of successful 
candidates, together with the cost to their institutions 
of replacement teaching during their leave of absence. 
Tjie institutions are expected to pay the Fellows’ 
salaries during the period of the Fellowship and to 
administer the payments made by the Foundation. 
Application forms and further information from: 
The Director, Nuffield Foundation, Nuffield Lodge, 
Regent’s Park, London NW1 4RS. 

Closing dale: December 31/ 
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Universities 




Amended A dverlisemenl 
MURDOCH UNIVERSITY 
Penh. Western Australia 

Application* ore InvlDM from tuillMy quoliftad which* for the following poutkm 
whkhteiobe Wien upon Hi February 1882 or M tODn M PosibJn IIwidoIIbi. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL INQUIRY 
LECTURESHIP IN GSICAL AND POLITICAL THEORY 
IRaf: ENDB19I 

lb* School of SkIaI liviixry offers an Inlaidluipllnatv rronrimma foi the dartre*) of 
nf Am vdih truijm cmptimna on coniempwaty iocAsI enri uobiictA lbiory. 
rho study of Australian society and the study of ilwTMrdWdrM. 

TIm successful ctkkMjiIb ihouM have leaching and rosaarch aaporkmco In at 
*e**i ana of iheaeganaral site*. and will ba rrauiad to loach at loan two of tna 
toDowing sarnestet rcxi'Mia: Ctois and Power In Indualilil Society. PoCllMl 
economy ol Atiilraba. AuatraM in Qiobal Politic* and Introduction (a Social and 
Political ThaofY- and rrf dtvttoc rwwcou'iat in political Ihtoiv. Moat count** are 
taught in both ttta internal and tha auwnal mod*. Tha candidate wtl alto M 
B'gociod ro par liclparahs Ho Mallard postgraduate teaching and moarcfi. 

Spoolic roujrth and leaching iriMiaais of iha nraaant Social and Pofiilcaf Theory 
araff IneAida. iha tola ol ihastawln Australia with ipeaai ralaronco to aocial weNara 
and public pokey and inourca noSiie*: relation* batuvaen Capita) and Labour: 
l heoil a ■ ol ctoi*. race and ge ruf* r inoq jali ry: urban theory. 

Solan- Range: #A IB. 821 iolA26.D37pai annum. 

Thia as lanurafc to appoinrniiiil and condition* in r hide auporinnuartan, ilnilei ro 
FSSU, (ung mi vice l«a ra, ourakfa irudla* progrontma. paymenl ol faroa 10 Parlh for 
appointee and dependent lomiiy. removal and Mining To alowancoi and houto 
ru refuse ichcme 

Ftoctduia tty Afpf.cMcr.i- Thmo « no pieecilhsi.l appiltnion lorn but TWO 
COMPlEre SFTS ol derailed apgifrcilion* quoting |hs opprnpria le refaranco 
numbs.. Including lull pen anal jwrilcuFira. deiaill ol tertiary riudUllcaiion*. career 
•wmwv oi'«f description a* post* hold, area ol mmo.ii tompotenc* and hitmen, 
research comptoled or currently being undertaken, portonal vtow* on reaching, 
membaiehip of protowipnal mifiwiinnior itxtotfea end positions of mpontibHiiy ip 
Ihoie, hsiofnrtovanimewrdlpubfrsfnrdby rhe .ippfrcanis. when avariabto <o taka up 
epptunimeni if offered and Ihe name* end a<Mr««e* of three tMoFounnaal raferMi 
thoulniwch tha Pawonnel Offloar. Murdoch Unhromliy. Weecam Auabafia, BIBO by 
230ctaJml9BI. : *•. 

AppHcawia raaMam In tha United Kingdom, Europe « Africa, at tha tfine of 
eopSoMKHi thouU oho M OHE tatlw cony to the AaaoOahe ^.* . 
Commonwealth Untvamttoe lAppta.I. MOwddn Square. London WCtHWF. THES1 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE. OXFORD 

TUTORIAL FELLOWSHIP 
IN MODERN HISTORY 

The Collage proposes, if a cuiiable candidate pres onto herself, 
to elect an Official Fallow end Tutor In Modem History (from 
ca. 1760}, with effect from 1 October 1982. (The College 
Statute* provide that all fellows of tha College muBt be 
wOman.1 The appointment Is tenable In conjunction with a 
University Lectureship (C.U.F.), which, however, wfll not be 
available until 1 October 1B83. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Principe). 
Somerville Collage, Oxford QX2 BHD, by whom 
applications with curriculum vitae and the names of three 
referees should be received not later than .14 November 


CHURCHILL COLLEGE. CAMBRIDGE 
Application* a/* invited (<y iha pen ol 

College Lecturerend Director of 6tudioe In Lew 

bnabto to ihn* ran fn tha Toil Vatancb, with an ajpectoticn of rs-appatotfiMM 
I 6 * » fSrthM two trm. The ucunTui cmwhUw will ba r squired to give Jnotnicitw 
lot ■ total Of 240 noun wilhin ihe ihrw peiloda ol Fwi Torn* to undoraraduau* 
iMdfig fw Hoooun in iba Tripo*. A Coftone Locluter may a bo ba requited to 
undorula CcJfcgo m am m tog and other duoi* in coptuKdon wlifi teaching and 
adnmaion 

Tho pall to ooen to boil gum and woman and la not ruiileM (a greduetsi of iha 
F^bwahigtiC iha Cotega. Th* iBp«iMlv.Hb>wliHn 
n n n(M « DMI Ip, an AidtUra Laclurai in lit* Unfun dt, ol CimhiblM Im 


■ • ! DURHAM . 

• umvaltaiTY of' . 

BD1NBUR0H ■- 
' ONlVenSITY OR 

. . VK 

Aapllrafiiini'arn InvIllKj lap' 

STHlfoPQLoat? jriim rendl! 


UKRAINIAN STUDIESMISTORYIPOLmCAL SCIENCE 
Tha Faculty of Art* ol York Univenity haa an opening lor tfitaa yeat* I July 1982- 
Junfl IB85I lot a npeciokai in likiamlan htolonr and/ot poIiiIcb. Final budjoiaiy 
approval lor Iha puilton is ponding. 

POSITION: Assistant or Assocfaie Ptoleewi. Oapartmom of Hiatoty and/ot 
PowBuificiance. 

DUTIES: Undergiaduaia loachlng in any nl the Mowing ateai: Hdiory ol itia 
Ukraine. Eaawn anti Goneial Euiooaan History in Iha 2Clh Canluty: Canadian 
Eihnto Htoiory: Soviet Politics: Eastern Europoan PcSucs; Slavic Sodsty and 
Cultuta. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Ph.D. (or equkolanil with research experience In Ukrainian 
history oi'dror politics 

APPLICATIONS- Cutrtculum vita* with names ol three nlttsit w. 
Prolaisor H M. Suvsfiion. Chairman. Oapartmani or Political Solanos. York 
Uni vanity. 4700 Keels StrML Dawnavlow, On tailn, Canada M3J 1 P3 
DEADLINE: Daoembor IB. I9lt. 

THESl 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WEBT INDIES 
JAMAICA 

Appllcan'ona an Invited lor tha following 
posts: - 

PROFESSOR OF SPANISH 
tanabto u soon as possible. Applicants 
should ba wal qualified In one or mam of 
iha lop owing siaoi: Language, Latin 
Arts r lean Llinraiure: Peninsular 

Literature 

2. LECTURER IN EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION, unsfala no ht»r than 
1 - January IB82. Duties Include - 
preparing Audio Visual programmii and 
maiertala lor usa In the School ol 
Education, and iociliuiilng ihalr uae to Iha 
Tcechera Coltoaes ol the Woilarn 
Caribbean; paining iiudanu In the 
School ol Education In the use of Audio 


Visual mitaihria ovanuaDy to asiabPsh 
and opomto an eHatiiNfe LMmlng 
RasouK* Contra Vv thl' School ol 
Education. 

3- LECTUREfVAB8lSTANT LECTURER 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 

tenable efl soon a* ponlblt. Candida (M 
should bo quaflHed to loach cou/aai to tha 
Nstory of Wool AMca and BouHiam 
Aldca. 

A LECTUREn/AHSISTANT LECTURER 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OP 
UN0U18TTCS AND USE OF BNQUBH. 
AppBcantB should hairs a postgraduate 
qualification In Ltogulatlc* and/or a good 
IVot degree with Ltogutotica and ahotatl bo 
lamBai vrtih cutrant uanria in tha 
. dtoclpiino. The appolntafl would ba 
■•Doc tad to dovilof] and loach undar- 




UNtVERStTY OF THE WEST INDIES 
JAMAICA 

AppBcattons are invited for tha following 
posts: - 

1- ProteaaodSanlor Laoturar In tha 
Daportmant of Sociology. CandUataa 
should have an acqualnunco wilh, or 
erporlenca In, or have conducted 
substantial Monarch on the Caribbean 
area: and In addition, should have an 
Iniereor In or he proflrlam in any TWO ol 
iha loUuydng etona ol speclaktBiion- 
Davlanca - Criminology, Methods ol 
Soeial Rosaarch, Sociology ol 
Davatapmoiil. BoOMogy Of Education. 
Sociology ol Religion, Sociological 
Theory and Social Work. The eppotolee 
will be expected to assume special 
responsibifiOe* fot tha devatagrmni al the 
Departmont's Oreduete Programme. 
Duties io be assumed as soon as posable. 
I Lecturer! Assistant Lecturer In tha 
Departmant ol QovaminanL tenable as 
soon as Doeslbli. The appointee win be 
requbod to aiiisr to hutching Decision 
Theory and Public Policy In the Public 
Administration programmes. Tha ablhy 
to comribuia towards teaching a course 
or •actions al a course In Public 
Cnieralae would too an adwingn. 

Salary seel o«: Profassar J 122.848- 
28.284 pa. Senior Lecturer JB17.748- 
27.717 pa. Lecturer J« 1 6.090-20.049 pa. 
Awtotam Lecturer JC 13.308-1 4,088 pa l£| 
■tailing J43.2SI. F8SU- Study and 
Tsival Qrini, Unlumlahed accom- 
modation or housing aBowinco. 

Oetalad applloationa U copies). 
Including a curriculum vitae end namtog 3 
rafereea. should be sent os soon as 
pOHlbtetotbe Registrar, university of rtw 
VWst bxSes, Mona, Kingston 7, Jamaica. 
Applicants resident In UK should also 
und 1 copy to the Committee lor 
International Cooperation In Hlghar 
- Education. The Sritiofi Council. Hlghar 
Education DMsIon. BO/91 Tottenham 
Court Rond, London WIP ODT. Funfret 
dote Hi are avNIaUe from either address. 

THESl 


UNIVEH8ITY 
OFTHE WEST INDIES 

Barbed ob 

Appi kations ire tovltsd far the gait ol 

PROFESSOR 
OF LAW 

' In tha Faculty of Law 

nnebif sa loon as posstiie. Applications 
y** ^8 tontidored from pmima hohing 
. *u^Wp quatifleations In any Raid of Law. 
Satoty scats', BDSI46.7QaS8.232 pa. f£1 
«*tlng - BDSAU».) FSSU. Study and 
Tiaval Qranl. Unfurnished actiom- 
mOdatliin or bowing aHowartco. 

Oetalad applloationa (j ooplaa). 
Inducting a nirrlcuhi'm vllaa and naming 
ihiee raiarra, should be sent •* soon as 
gwjjfcj^tl* Regisirar. Unlwwlty off Hyo 
WMI.IndljB. Mona. Ktogtton 7, Jimokia 
a cation, lot this post are baton 
handed. Apytoanu taakhmln UK DuNM 
also tend. I dopy to the commliuo lor 
.tatoiniuopal cooperation In Higher 
Education, The erttlih Council Higher . 

»«f Tottenham 
Court Rojd.WiPOOT. Further detent are 


AUSTRALIA 

rttE MMltAI IAN 

NATIONAL IINIVr.ltKII V 

lll-SEAHCll M.'IIOtJl. Ol 
PAClrlC STI'IJILh 

NORTH AUSTRALIA 
RESEARCH UNIT 

RESEARCH PELU'lW 

Apiillcntlona nre Invito. I tor 
Ihn nojiltioii of Rcnuarcli Fol- 
low In tlvo Nuith Auatrnlvu Rn- 
soarch Unit. 

Tho Unit !* part nf the ttc- 
aenrch Sclioal of l’artlk' 
Studios. Canberra, but It la 
■nested In nnrtvln. Appllruuta 
ehoulri posBCaa a Mill or 
equlvnloiit qiiali/lratloiin. Tire 
UllU la daveloplna nets' re- 
search praaram* whirl) cull for 
applicants with a trnlrilnn in 
economics, but opplli-atinna 
from oilier illsilpllnt* til \hn 
BOi-lnl si-lcncoa will bn Wi-I- 
rome. Tho post would bo avuti- 
able for Imnierilnte uiriiiiniiry, 

Appolntniuiit it Itoanurch 
Fellow In oxPPLiod tn be lur 
three yeara in thn first ltiNtunm 
with passible nxlsnnluri tu n 
maximum of live ynara. Ap- 
pllcatlann will, however, ba 
welcomed from those able lo 
obtain leave of absence from 
their oyvn institutions for n 
shorter period, to taho up a 
position on arconriinnnt . 

Salary on appointment will 
be In accordance with . aunJl- 
rlratlona and experience within 
the ranne: Raeonre h Prlluw 

S A 1982 l - *338 71 pur annum. 
?i ,r J2l , Le*chonnB mm *Al 
£Q.6CNP. Rnnxonablo appoint 
mom expansre ere peld. Sunnr- 
nnnunNun honours are uvull- 
nbln tur applicants who aro 
ollglbla to rantrlbuto. 

»ss r ‘p fl ird. d, rd^«o B n , i?'’ £ “ ,R " 

n(l I lUnmimtll a< 

Blty district allowance will bn 
paid. Additional leave entitle* 
monte apply to Unlvoralty staff 
baaed Its the Northorn Terri- 
tory. The University resnrvos 
Ilia right not to makn a 
nppoiii tniant or to appal nl b 
invitation at onv lima. 

Proapactlvc applicants 

should obtain ilia further par- 
ticulars from the Reglnirnr. PO 
Box 4. Canberra. ACT 2600. 


Australia, or from Ihe Anaoc. 
atlon of Common wan I th Uni- 
versities tAppta.i. 3fl Gordon 
Square. London WC1H Ol’K. 


„ Appllcelloiis close an 33 
October 1 9B I . If] 


GLASGOW 

UNIVERSITY OF 
CHAIR OF STATISTICS 

Application* ara Invited for 
iha Chair ol statistics. The 
successful applicant will ba ex- 
pected to take up punt on 1st 
October. 19S2 or at a date 
determined by . tho Uuivgralty 
Court In connuitQtlon with tpo 
apnl leant. 


SURREY 
UNIVERSITY OF 
LECTURESHIPS IN DtClTU 
FLECTFtONICB AND 
M1CKOELECTRONIC8 

Applications are lavlted lu 
i wo U-itureahlps, ana la Dtih- 
at Einrlranicf and ona In Ulr- 
ruDlrrtroulcs to ba held In uu 
I >i- par mien t or Eletlnuilr i 
Elurtrlcal Enfllnearlng. 

Cniulldstea should have ptt- 
vloua teachlna nad/ar IndoiirJil 
oxnorience In ths rslatirt 
fields. The parnana sppalnTrd 


will br expected to renirlbtli 
to the teaching or tbsir reten- 
tive aublectB at both under- 
and pastvstei'i 


( irnduate and pastvstei'i 

evols and tn carry out it- 
aeurcli. there being active i<- 
nearcli grappa in both Held* is 
Ilin Department. 

Balmy in the ring* EUlt- 
£12860 per annum. Suptf- 
iinnuetion under Ufk nnll 
tltina. 

Further particulars ol ih 
post may be obialaad Iran ttt 
Acudenilc Reglitrar ILFCi. 
University of Surrey. Guild- 
lord. Surrey,, OUB SXH. « 
telephono Guildford TIII1 ot 
7 76 auotlnn rnfaranre 41 
TflES. Applications Iran tor* 
end woman. In the formate 
curriculum vine (S caplin 
together with thn name* it! 
addresses of two relirtB 
should be sent to Uis ehnia n 
noon a* possible and nei n«f 
than 31 October 1911. 81 

SURREY 

UNIVERSITY OF 

neunrtmeett of MecMMul 
Englneerlnn 

mkk Latr 3 

RESEARCH FEUOW* 

To work with Dr I. 
on a ^project onlltlf J 
Turbulent FlO.wewlW R«kg 
of Recirculation". 
with poetnreduala 
liana end raeaereh 
In either axpaijmdmH er™ , 
putetlonnl fluid mec"" 1 ™ " 
so unht. 

Salary will be In "Jg 
I A of the Research * ^]J 
nous einff acalB Uh 
per onnum iBlUally- 

to ona and expatiy w , 

SSMVtffWf’. 


srariss EB~ias. 

emu to tha DMuiy r ^ 

tporeimnoU. iMIverew 

ro y, Gnltdfpro- snoyi, tl 

Mb. f-HrSWi 

ZLMDABffE 
UNIVERBITY OF 

A PPi'catloni^are for 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2.10.8J 


Fellowships & Studentships 


LEEDS 

THE UNIVERSITY nF 

A Kra{ 0n FusVdoc% V ra| d RE- 
u^RCK FELLOW fur work nn 
s mdvnaralc sound uonoriillun 

r&™rKi.or” , i? , E 

&«i SSSS 11 "!^ 

sg-ArlM^-isrs 

'lied porlod of up lu two mid u 
hall y'«rs- 

Adollrantf ehodld have a 
pan In nn npproprlote nraa of 
Edited ’Ktelheniatlre. Fhvelcs 

or EJiglnairlnu. 

Salary on tho IA nanuo for 
natesran nnd Analogous 8taff 
rVanTO — £103791. occnrdlnn in 
fl ffg iif traUona and oxporl- 

«»«• 

fnformel oiinulrJps mny bo 
in Profeasur II G Crljjh- 
mb 'iTetephone Lrreris tOSSBi 
31731 e*>- T304». 

Application form" und fiirth. 
tr penicolara nray ho abiulnod 
from Hie Registrar. Tha Uni- 
versity. Leeds LB2 9 JT. quot- 
ing raferenca number 51711/ 
pfl. Closing data for appllca- 
ll 0n s 29 OcIPbnr 1981. >12 


MANCHESTER 

UNIVERSITY Ol 

SENIOR KELLOtVHlUPA 

uw ' Invliod ■ fur 
SIMON RESE AliCIf yri 

LOtVSHtlVS in B,,y Vl.« tiLPlnl 

Sell: n ri'a. Iiichiilfiiu Lnw , ma 

SL , ir«mr n - lonul,lc ' Hurlnu tin- 
■■cndnmiL nnaxiun 1*182/03 

igsr« pstti Mto n'X: 

n 8 r' n, ^ a ,So r r n : r \-!3 rl l,To V&h i ,, r 

• Simon Senior Kcscurclt l‘n|I 
Inwvhipa) acrardlnn to niiallil- 
cattniii suit oxuorl*'nce, 

n* A . p . ,, Jlr." ,| oit" nre Invited for 
HALLStVURTII FELLOWSHIPS 
In [id yanr od work In the field 
Economy tlncludiim 
PtitilU Adnilnlntrailum. Vnlun 
within the ranuo £6,070 
-CIH.40O p.u. nc.nrrllnii tu 
quukllli utlnnn nnd •■xpni Imirn. 

TlinSb rullt.WMhlps m-n mil 
awHryed for pnstaradualn 
study and applicents nhmilil 
liuvn Dxpnrtenrp which will 
qualify thorn to curry nut a 
aubatuntiol piece of original re- 
ncari-li. Hnaulrlnn abuut the 
venpo or the Fellowships are 
welcomed. Furtlior pnrtlcularN 
and application fornis tritium - 
able by IJerembpr leu m-u 
□htulnnblu from thr Hoglatrar, 
7 1 to Univarally, Manchester 
M 13 9PL. Plaase state fur 
which Fcllowahlu ifotetls am 
required and quulo rot. tOBf 


Polytechnics 


mmbhI 


READER IN ECONOMICS 

TIib successful candidate will have a proven recoid in teaching 
and research probably In an area of applied economica. Ha will 
be expected to encourage co-operative research In the 
department, with a view to attracting external funding and 
nppoit. 

LECTURER I I/SENIOR LECTURER 
INLAW 

topped to teach on the BA (Hons) law degree courses (full- 
(foe) and on other degree /professional courses. The level of 
appointment will depend on age, qualifications and 
wpaifenca. 

lecturer ii/senior lecturer 

in EDUCATION (EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY) 

«• seeking well qualified applicants who can teach 
KNoatlon Sociology on a range of coutaea Including elements 
wih me M. Ed now ewaldna validation. An Interest In the 
totthmg of Eihnlc MlnorHtea would ba welcomed. 

lecturer ii/senior lecturer 
in THERMODYNAMICS 
AND FLUID MECHANICS 

Application* era Invited from well qualified candidates wlifi 
recant relevant Industrial experience to leach these subjects up 
w nonoure degree level. Possession of a higher degree would 

“odedrabio. • • 

i forms and dd tells from : 

3!fu) fl , 0 ^ cor * The Polytechnic Wolverhampton WVl 1SB 
i si. Wolverhampton (0902) 71 OOB4 (ansaphona) 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYWE 
polytechnic 

8cfi S»}. of Creativa Ul j 
^forming Arte 

^TURER ,U|| vtBUAL ART 

J® worfgi fonirlbuffl to 

kwi5n°* °* Awtineea Admlnls- 

^aWiiJU^business 


LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 

rtEPUTV RECTOR 
fRESOURCEbl - 
.£2) .102 por annum 

AppimtloitF ere Invitod. 
from persone with relovaiit 
academic and P ru L D, '. , J“, r } 2 ! 
nuallflcatlon* ond aubeUtillel 
appi-oriata exporlonre. for the 
abava poet which WU I , bccomo 
vacant from lai Ms» tesfl qh 
tha retirement ot. the present 
holder. 

PIobso Quote Reference No. 
LP/522. 

Closing dale ie -SOth October 


A atttN^TRXTmN ,NESS ' Applications forms »rw 
Apoit/.,, N . .. further . particulars from Uur 

■ s: Rife, 


’"® 5 , . 5 &blnS M $r V U 11 in - 




OXFORD 

POLYTECHNIC 

L6CUTURBR II OR 
SENIOR LECTURER 
In Muelcel Studies . 

Salary Scale £6462 - £12141 

Applications are * nw, K*| 
from candidates with **'® 
appropriate muelaal 5*““ , *52. 
tlons to 'enth>«t Honoura de 
grao level from January 18»*- 

Aopifcatlons. Iiitiudlne the 
names at three , 0 r tf?J*££i 
should be aant by lit Octooer 
1901 to the Head of Dap« r 'J 
ment of D?* ,| 0 1 n '/,v-x?>BP 

Polytechnic. Oxford. OAB uor^ 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY 

COUNCIL 


The Hatfield Polytechnic 



Director 


The Governors Invite applications from suitably qualified 
candidates for ihe post ot Director of The Hatfield Polytechnic. 
Tha post will become vacant on I May 1982 on the retirement 
of Sir Norman Lindcip. 

Tha Poltytechnlc Ib in Qumham Group 11 . Further paitlculnrs 
may ba obtained from the County Education Officer (ref: 
GHM), County Hall, Hertford SG13 8DF, to whom applications 
should ba submitted not later than 21 October. 

THES3 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 
RESEARCH POSTS IN CHEMISTRY 


(a) P.o»«-docitoral flasssrah Atsoolata 
(bl Post-graduate Remroh Assistant 


Applications are invitad for two resssch posts for work on the effect of Irradiation on 
irsMfUls Intended for food contact. The project Is pard/ulnify concernad wilh ihe 
ettect of Vradtotian on iha etructurei a) eddftlvae to plastics end h* tofiuonce on ihe 
migration of components from packaging Into foodstuifi. 

The appointments are for Used terms Of one VS*' commencing let October 1801 
ot at soon sa pDMttiW) Swatter. For post lb) a lubsequent eppolnimant may be 
poadbte far camplailon of an MPhD or PhD thaeb. 

Apolicailane far part (al should hold a PhD ralsvant to ths project: for post Ibl o 
tbw Ol *Kond daea Honours dsgraa In Chsmisirv or relaud tlald is required. 

Balarlsi: Reeurah Asaoolela -£8482 per annum 
Rea such Am I stint - £4802 per annum 

Application forms end further detelle ara available from the Personnel 
Officer, Sheffield City, Polytechnic. (Dept TIHJ, Halford* House. Fltselen 
Square, Sheffield. 81 2BB or bv telephoning 2011 1 ext 307. 

Completed forme should he relumed by 13lh October 1BBI. 

It It ihe poiev ol the Polytechnic to provide equal tapper luniiiea and conaideiation 
will be fjlvon to all suluhly p»penenc«d and quelilled eppticanti regsrdlees ol 
handicap, sax or rote. 


COVENTRY 

wamnam • • 

l AilULl V Ol' APPLIED 
SCIENCE 

cmoffflfti 

LECTURER II/SENIOR 
LECTURER 

l2 pasta) 

£6.462 - £1 D.43 1/CB.624 - 
Cl 9.1 4 1 

Appilcnllana aro ■ Invitad 
from suitably aueilflad Compu- 
ter firlentlaU with recant 
teaching or Influau-lpl nxperl- 
once. Proforonce will bo given 
tu candidates Who hove experl- 
ortca In liardwaro bul thoea 
wilh oihor apaclaliame will be 
i-analtiarad. 

nEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS 

LECTURER GRADE II 
£6.462 - £10.431 

Anpllronte should puesnae o 
ooud Honours nouroa In 
Mnlhomalire or noulvalotu end 
prnforably resaarcli and/or in- 
dustrial nxporloncp In a branch 
ot anplirablu metliomatlca. 

A p nitration form and details 
tram Assistant Personnel 
Off leer. Coventry t La richest nr) 
Polytechnic, Priory Street, 
Co veil Lry CVI 5FH fencloBB a 
largo eolf addraxxed onvalape) 
ralurnablo by Friday 23 Octn- 
ber 1081 H3 


Colleges of 
Higher Education 1 


WORCESTER 

county council of 

HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 

^BBasm8^ or 

Appllca Ilona era invited for 
Ui« post of Lecturer in 
Coreerfl. ’ . 

The parson tinpoliited will ba 

t n araSV;%rvRf 

rneallv tho aiiecoesrul Condi 
rinte will also ba able to olfni- 
tiiaohlna In caroore odurniinn 
Joune" Tor ••rvlnfl taathors 

S" the t*™«a JServtea » 

to Offer tanchlnB ln Boc 
Annex Cor some oilier ne 
the Col lags Currieufum) 
con* Ida rad. 

J5P»1sniB!S , MgS 

iS, C 4M- E18.?41> gcWduSS «o 

oSaliricailorte and oeparlenca- 

fc 1 W',i57T, 

ggiil-.-asrii 


WORCESTER 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF 
HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 


w «^ H 8iS?^m QF 

ApDotntnvnnt of Lecturer It/ 
Senior Lacturir In Educational 
Psychology 


Applications ere . Invited lor 
the post or Lecturer In Educa- 
tional Paycholoay. This is e 


rs-Bd varttebment and Wj-vluu# 
applfcanu who have indliutpd 
that they Wish iHrlr impNre- 
Morns to be rortilialilrtrd nreii 


not apply again. 

Tha appolntmi'iil lx on the 
Lectumr ll/fwiilor _ . Liwluror 


breadth of axperlrnra and 
aimllffcBtlon will ba an advan- 
tage IhB appplnten will bn 
involved Id both the pri.lna. 
xlonei trninlng ol trai In-rx on 
pra-and ln-**.rvire wutrM* at 
bsclielor'n and monlrr a drnirnn 
levels and In Inarhlitii In thn 

SSULr"*®*' T ‘«- 

courac.' tfartliular liitprrxi In 
tha (laid of lahguuqr develop- 
moiit and claexriKini laniiuage la 
Bought. In addlllini t« rrtovnni 
school expnrlrine appllrante 
aiiould po»«te% nr br working 
Tor. e hlither ' di-qrne Uy re- 
Dearth within mil apuroprtelc 
uenect ol Edumilonul'Pxytliulo- 
gy. EHelbilltv Inr B.P.H. mem- 
barahiP la rettulri-il. The ability 
to cuntrlbnie in n prureaeional- 
ly artontPd prnvrettimp of re- 
search within I In* rollout) and 
to supervise student project* 
at . bachelor.’* and meater'a 
lovel will ba mtpwlml. 


id furih- 
abtalned 
Wort aster 


- er particular* may 
, from the Principe 
. College of Higher Murjiion. 
Uanwlck Crow. Woreaeier 
WH2 6AJ tP whom romploled 

9K8BTM naftTO - . 


BEDFORDSHIRE EDUCATION SERVICE 

LUTON COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Head of Department of 
Science Grade V 

The Dapartmsnf offers fult-limo and puit-timo Combinad 
Scionces degree courses (CNAA), a Higher Diploma- ITEC) 
courso in Gsographical Tachniquas and a wide ran go of part- 
time courses spanning biological, Barth and physical sciences. 

Further details and application (arm. to ba returned by 
12 October, from tha Assistant Director. Luton College of 
Higher Education, Paik Square, Luton, LU1 3JU. TaJ: (0582) 
34111, ext 218. 


BEDFORDSHIRE EDUCATION SERVICE 

LUTON COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited fot appointment of 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
Grade II — Foreign Languages 

Ths Departmant is smell but lively with a programme of Fn- 
college and in-plant short courses as wall as sessional coureos. 

Further details and application form, to ba returned by 
12th October, from tha Aesl slant Director. Luton Collage 
of Higher Education, Park Square, Luton, LU1 3JU. Tel: 
(0582)34111, ext.216. 

1MES8 


LONDON 

EALINfi r.CII.I.l.fJC OF 
IIIOICLH L'OUCAT ION 
l.l In I.A IV 

H»niiira>l iu a.iurii miiliilv 
F.iniil'iviiK-iit Luw. ii|i l.i und 
In il nil Inn ct>-ni-iiii hn.-l. Ai>pll- 
iii nl* Kin hi Id Iuvr ri mi ■ in I Inn 
il«iir>-« Mild. iii-<-(i>rabiy . (urlln-r 
urndhinlc nr lu-ufr-xMlniuil qiiali- 
ili a'lunn. 

Salary: LI C!>.7 93 £9.417 

uu im liixlvn, punt Inniitilii Irmn 
Jainuirv 1 902. 

Anull.uil.iii HiriiiH uiliI Inriii- 
n- tlntalln trum T«>- tlwlfl 
Aiiniintsi ruin r «)nu i-r (Tli/u.-i. 
Ei 1 1 1 n ii Cullrun nf lllitlirr 

Lit ml ut lull . Ml Murv'a It, nut. 
Luii dun WS Mt>. 


l^CIti'xIuq duu,. 


16 Ortnbr-r 
118 


MANCIIEBTKH 
ROYAL NOII1 Itr.ltN 
coLLi.r.e of mhsii.- 

1QB2. Kntrv 

A p|i Hr id la ire uri- invltril lur 
i-lltrv in yeptninbnr 19R2. Tire 
■Drain ur r>u run, ut'- n| uiidlllmiH. 
Ini-luillnil lluw Inr I ninniDUItn 
arliularNiilpa. will iak« 1'latc In 
iIih Durlud Vnlimai-v i>, Anril 
1982. !-ar thuNi- mnulrina an 
enrtlnr tlx.lvlcin. aoiun andl- 
tlnna will bti field In the weak 
L'limmum-lna 14lli llaccmbnr 
1981 ami Inunadiala appli.-a- 
ilnn lor rtiaxa la narnasary. 


Uacrntary lor A'Jmla*luiia. 
Hnyal Nortlwirn Colleue ol 
Miialr . 124 Oxfai-d RiMd. Men- 
Chaatar. MI3 9RI) 1061-273 
6283). 


Industry and Commerce 


Colleges of 
Higher Education 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
COLLEGE OF HIGHER 
. ^EDUCATION 

Applications aro Invitod for 
a^gatntnient. Irom 1*1 January 

HEAD OF EOUCATION - 
(Ra-ativortliemapt) 

To tska roaaanalblllty for 
thia Important Ueparimani 
within Iha College. Appliranta 
alioulil be wall qiiallflBiJ 
acadamteafiy with sound 
leaching and reaeorcli nvporl- 
once. 

Salary: Head of napartmnrtt 
Gnxle v with Lbndun Allow- 
ance of £213. Further portlru- 
lurs may be obtained from the 
Frlnrlnal. Hortfgrdshlro Col- 
tear or Hlohor Education. Well 
Hall. AldonhaP). Watford. 
WI72 8 AT. to whom opnlkn- 
Uum shod Id ba returned bv 
16111 October 1901 ■ 



Equipmant Supplier*. 

ConiulianteandPiojoGi 
Contra atoraioi ESucatlan 
•edTMInlha 

TECQUrPMENT 
INTERNATIONAL LTD. 

PROJECT MANAGER 

(Director Material) 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING CONTRACTS 

Tacaulpmani fnleinaikmaJ Lid . to a rapUly npamfrifl Company win* cuiwiifarabte 
(nparisncsfn nimkny educalloml contract* dviwgfxnii ibawnrtd.. 

Th» Company ha* a vactncy fw a Piahci Managw to ta‘« ra*oon*4ilStv for loifla 
etfueaHOmti eontraa*. Thnw project* Invahra cvrrteulum d»v*iopm«nl, aqu)pmii«l 
auppfy, Iniulatlpn, atari irtentogeAdafunaalweatvIce. Th* contract* arem* intern 
dsmioping counirios and tovohe fiidteMuil pre/ocra up to iha vakn pf CBM. tha 
Picket Morogai wBI be tBioctly naynnaftito to ih* Minagian Diractn. 

'AppBcatlon* ant Invited (fom those peraona tvho- have had pravioul evparnmee in 
ihf* rwd and havea deep imdBratsnJ^ of rhe aducational need* and the economic 
end HKtol environ ment «f davslopkig toun rrlea . Cohiidara&to cammwrto' 
mpanenceand noociteT’rfig Ektokaraakoratiurad. 

Potential utufMatea should have hid teaching arperfanui to an ecadcmic 
Institution, axipMd with avenass axpaiiance They mual have Ini otesa acartemic 
quatiflcallon* In a UKtuioloflie*r eubioct up »o Fh.D. leva), or Ihe Offtiweton!. Age 
tenge 3048 

The Salary depanda an aperiance era) quaWtcatinn* but should be of Inierov to 
those einrady in pcbIUwu havtng a uluv within [ ID 13.000 per wtmii. A Company 
cat and otbei Irina* benefit* ara *t*a gyoilabte . 

pteoie reply wm brief den Ha In the lint I nuance to Tin Perwnnal Dlraeior. 
TecOuipmsnt International Ltd. BenaaS StreaL Long Eaton, Nottingham 

PW,0ZAH TH8«t 


Colleges of Further Education 


AWARDS OFFICER 

£8,073-£9 f 216 

f He -A dvertiseme n 0 

This Is o key post within the Further Education Section 
where you will be reaponaibla for ell types of Further 
Education Awards both mandatory arid discretionary. A 
wide experieflos of administration within an Awaids 
Section is essential. 

Your duties will include supervising the Awaids 
Seqtipn Staff, interpreting regulations, presenting reports 
on cases requiring special consideration, drafting replies 
to enquiries (rom Council Mombera nnd MPa and 
preparing tho financial estimates. 

Application forma end further detelle from 

Education Services Secretary. Town Hall, . 

Crayford, Kent DAI 4EN (01-303 7777. exL B4 2/643). 

Applications already made In response to the earlier 
advertisement will be considered and re-application Is 
unnecessary. 

Closing dole 19.10,81. thep? 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Colleges of Further 
Education continued 


LONDON 

HOHOI'UH OK IIICMMONI1 
UPON THAMES 

HICIIMONI) AIM'ljT COLLMII 
PjrMihm. Hlr limoinl. 
Burri.v TIV9 SHE 
Tnl No. 040 9278 nnJ 0176 
Mr I in I pul Mr*. Marnirr, 
Li'vflo. OHC. flA 

HEAI> OF DEPARTMENT 
IOUAIIE llll 
nRp'irlmBiil ni Art 

Applh nllnns ura liivltrcl lur 
llili pern Iron mnn anil «om»n 
*vllii a ulilp axprirlniiLP ul 

work In Ari Ertnrallnn for 
A Julia. I* re 1 nr«ncp will Iik 
nlvnn io prartlitnM arti»tn. and 
ri<apon«ibliltlKi Mill Irk'ludr d<*- 
velupmenl Mid inporvlilini of 
elunit UQ uert-Mine courspa. Hi 
Hie bhattailMirv Aniww. and 
mhrr rentrna In tlir Bnruuuh. 

« licaClon forma Irani lha 
ib|. should bn returned 
wllhln two ttinki or i hi* 
ad v art brown 1 . H> 


Colleges of Art 


CORNWALL 

CIIHNWAI.I. EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

(Al. MOUTII Sf. 110(11. OK AltT 
VViiikIIiiIIc Fiilmnulh. CiiriilMill 
TR1 I 4KA 

T>*l hi ihimi' id.l2hi 3 1 11160 A 
912048 

I'HINl.ll’AI. I.LCTI'IIKII - 
PAINTINf • 

A mil l> at In lit <irr Imliml 
liom prill IKIii'l iirt *i Ini' tin- 

( lint ill I'rlncliml l.rilurnr III 
’iiliitlnu. This to u Ipiulilim 
iiiihI. nnil tihiiri ill iiiru. ivlilili 
Is Hip liiiurst tit lliur Itmiri'l' 
uri-n* svlilili io>iMhrr snub i- up 
I Ini Ilppiirlinnil nl Mill' Ari. 

Therp up' curronilt I I I alii- 
■IpiiIs mi Ilin llpiirnr C'liiirsn 
vWilrh 44 npHi'lallsn III 
Palutlitu. 

Mint r.inur. 1II.2Q8 — 

£12.59 I I luir l - £14 298. 


lillr.illini lurin arp us nl lull l« 
ITiini lhi> 1*0111 lour* Sfi iiilnrs 
■it Km- ulmSr aililios*. In sslmni 
ilir lurin iliniilJ br ml nr iii-il 
uli/iln 2 wi'i'ks ul till' iipiu .ir- 
iiinr ul I Ills iidirrl Isi-uif-nt 
*-.vr pi asp 

I IMs is n r*'-n.|nrrClsnni*-i)l ul 
HIP MUSI i>ri'Sluiisli Hlls'Prrlsiill 

iii ihiip. i <n» r . ii !• 


LONDON 

BOROC.lf.il OK MERTON 
W 1 M IU.E n ON^SCH OOL OP 

Principal My la* Murnhy 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 

Tlse School ol Art wlalm* to 
makn a number or appoint, 
mrnti in the Department of 
Theatric 

1 1 SENIOR LECTURER 
(CNAA BA(Honi) Retiree 


Applicant* should have a 
wide practical pxparionca of 
designing and direction for ih« 

C roliHlanal flteiirei khio 
gachlna experience at an id>, 
vartccil level night •' ba an 
advantage- AdmlnUvatlVa cx- 
Dorlanra is desirable. but nra- 
In re ura will be alvan to appli- 
cant! who ran show that they 




'mould ba abla io. conduct da- 
iiojv prnlorlB aver a vary wide 
'. dreinatlc spectrum with a hut 
■ (KUtetlc and Informed itfpn- 
rUlloi) of etude fit nnedi. 

LECTURER' DR ADB II 
■CNAA (Honii Oegree Courser • • 

Applicant* should hasp ex, 
taitolta practical experience or 
d^slgninn for Ilia Drareoalonal 
tlieilra. svlllr special reference 
la Llahtina naiHm.“ A lhor«- 
puan. practical working knotv- 
Irdae or Untiling equipment Ii 
vital, an undarataniUtn or 
*• Thaatro Sound . an advantage - 
Hama loach Ing experience la 
'desirable and preiBranrn win 
be nlsan to applicant* who ran 
allow an Inrarnied a ppm- let ion 
of student needy Ip carrying 
.through design pralerla over a 
»hle dramatic fpertrutn. 

■ A) LECTURER (I 
IH of Full-tima> 

• Theatre Wardrobe Couraal 

Appilrantn ahould havn ex- 
perience or teaching and a*' 
ruuara lor fashion, ballot, 
onera . theatre. film or televl- 
ilan. An ability io aoelat with 
(he flonarnl .adntlnialratlon of 
. ruuroa l« essential- 

eatad LI at it inn and Sound S»a- • 
lama nnd to aaalti in nrodnr- 
IIoim. project* and e*6lbliion 


Administration 


LONDON 
UNIVEIlhITY Of 
fiOl.llSMITII.s' COLI EOE 

AdinliilsirHiIvu Assist mat 
i Pf-riuiini'l. Esl ntillstiinnntsl 

Api'llriitluns nm liivll'nl 
ironi ciiudiiiiii-s ur ihtmuis 
hnldllhl i itulvu I i'ii I iirriU.siiliifial 
niiBlIlii el lints ur filhm- sultuhlv 
nMii'rleit.'i'il person* Jnr I he 
uiitnn post in 'hn I'rrsDiuirJ 
Sm Mon Minimum mm 2 1 
vejrs. 

Ill e (Julies Mill In i olio ad- 
mil list rail* ii work i iniiiei Ind 
svltli inilltlliu l<l<l !ln(l lie- 
vnlupment nnd other rnlniKd 
0 ul low lit 1h» pursuniinl I Intel . 
I'revliiui ckinirEeniii ol purson- 
nr I or ri'lui'-d work would he 
iin iidvaiiliuin. 

Sslurr urcurtlimi to itnallllrb- 

Tiuns diiiI Kineru-iire U ii tlm 

siule £4.470 \ 14 Inuemunle 
to £b.Q66 imr annum inrlusivo 
ol London Weighting. iThese 
sc ale* arr turrentlv under ro- 
view >. 

IVrlin lor lurthi-r purtktilurs 
>■> the Senior AhhIHiiiiI Kirn- 
l*'rnr i Pursoinifil t. 1 'iilwirsID 

■ >l l.iiihliiii f Ji iJifsnili Its" L'ui- 

■ |, <Ji> . Nr i* friiHJt. Loud Oil *,EI4 
6NW 1 :{ohIiiu dun, (ur ilpi<ll< a- 
lions 16th OiTubrr 1981. HI I 


KINGSTON UPON THAMES 

ROYAL BO not I till OF 

lllltECTUIIATE OK 
EIHK.ATION 

ANII H ECIIEA riON 

CAREEHM J» Ell VICE 

CAItEF.IlH OK K ICE II 
l III.iIiki* Film.ul Inn l 

EA, 199 - CB.9MI p.u. ini'. 

Tin* Ktnpiion faronr* Nor* 
vlrn Iiiih rni nut Iv usviineil rf- 
sininsllillltv tur providlnp a 
nirri-rs inrWi'" lur the siu.IhiiIh 
nl Klii.ist.Mi I'tilvii'clinlc and 
I In- I in kin r uf Mils petal will bu 
biiHiid lull-llmn ul the 
Fuly im. hull . ihurlnii Hin work 
Willi till- Henl'ir Cureers (iifitnr 
illlghrr anti Further Edueil- 
lluni. Thl* n«iw riisuiinslblllli 
premn Is u nriiin r nolle nan nj 
tJm Carr.irs Srrvli-n and wn 
‘are look Inn lor snmt'tonn with 
eilnrqy and I onUDIlaiaill . 

Caanul i-ur onnr'a uIIuivuiilt . 

The slarMmi salary will lie in 
rrlatlua to the opptlmnl's 
(inuHHiatlinis nnd prnvluus n»- 

E iirlniut. bill Is 111*1 nil will nil to 
n I mss Ilian £7.1134 pit unnnin 
ills luslvr . 

I'm Ions illipllt an>S will 
uiiiiunni hullv tu- cvriiiihlilervd 

A|ip/iinl Km ruriii- and lnr- 
i her iiei nils Iron. Ho- Aiiinluis- 

i rn M i ii i r ( IJEll ■ Cuill- 

dlnill 2 Kliiusiun iiikui Thunli>*. 
Kurrei i r«d. Ul-Uh 21 ill. 
Kit. '930 B>. fins hin dull.' Mi iii- 
(I il V I 9lli liili.rr I'IJM. I I 


MANCHESTER 

"SWF 

Imuruuroiliia 

Appllrnlluns ura Invited lur 
.tlm appointment ol a 

RURUTV HECRET/yRY 

Appilrantn should have an 
honours dnareo <or an anulvn* 
lent qualification! and, muni 
hnva .goad e* parlance at a 
aniline leinl In Tui-tlter and/or- 
higher adurallup. 

ThD salary In <13.933 + s i 
£333 to £14.932 within the 
range ol eu lur Ire fur Ilnpulv 
ClilBl. on liars Ol Loral .Auth- 
orities.. 


Fill Iter pari liulars and ap- 
plii-allun l arms: to bn rnturimd 
by 16 Ortobnr 1981. may bn 
oli (ulned frlim (ha SnCrntnry to 
•toum |l. ihn Town llall. 

M K°ri 


LONDON • 

CHRISTIAN AID 

- applications for poet of 

Scholarship! and Refugees 
< J? J . AW DepnrUnant. 
An min 1st rat I ya experience re- 
quired and knoivlndge of High- 
•r Education system. THn 
Secretary administer* a achol- 
arship programme and a Ifm- 
Rcd service (a refugees. Salary 
ARPly before lath 
October Ioj Execuilve Secre- 
tary. Cltrlallsn Aid. P.O. ' Box 
No. I, London SW9 SB H. Hll 


RESEARCH AWARDS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

INDIVIDUAL AWARDS FOR 1982 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS 


Awards of up to £4.400 (0 senior persons 


their own inveailga- 


Hons (but not tor higher degrees or equivalent). 

Awards tenable tor 3 months to 2 years. No suWect ol enquiry excluded. 
Applicants muat hsve been educated In lha U.K. or other part ol the 
Commonwealth and be normally resident In the U.K. 

EMERITUS FELLOWSHIPS 

Awards of up to £3,300 a year for 1 or 2 years to persons who have 
iBcentiy reached or are about to reach retirement age to enable them to 
complete research. Persons wflh an established record of research who 
have retired early may efeo ba considered. 

Applicants must have held academic positions in unlversHlea or other 
Institutions of similar status in the U.K. 

Applications on the appropriate form (Research Fellowships and 
Grants FOrm F2D, Emeritus Fsltowshlpe Form F8D1 must ba In ths 
hands of the Secretary not later than Tuesday, 1st December 1001 
and cannot be considered H arriving after that data. 

Application forms end further Information from: 

The Secretary, Research Awards Advisory Committee, 

The Leverhulme Trust. 10>19 New Fetter Lane, 

London EC4A 1 NR. Telgpfiono: 01-822 6952. 


UNIVERSITY OF SALFORD 

OapartiDMit pf Electrical Englniortnfl 

ElectramagnetioFlow 

Measurement 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

To Join a imall loom engaged In ini 
enilvdt and dtilgn ol oleciromagneilc 
How meanjromBm ayalaon The pon it 
iupporiad by an Indusinel (Maaich gram 
end iha Aaalilant will have lha 
opgoiturliv of wnUng ctocaty wtih 
induiidal dailgn enginsm for asianded 
pailodt The giojaci wfil ba canned In iha i 
Dopirtinani's now Huld Inuumeniailon 
La bora to rv and will have lha auppoq ol 
ine faclllli* provided by both ih» | 
OapanminTa now Walfion Irairumant' I 
a don and Digital 8yaeami Laboiaicriw. 

Applicant* ahould have a degraa In 
Electrical or Bocironic Engkiaorirg or a 
•cientlfic aubieci and be Ismlbi wnh ih* 
wchmgua of modem «t*ciionlc Ugntl 
grocoMlng. Inilu*(ilpi oi rilaifd 
BXperMncft advaniageou*. 

The pool b lor ihroo ytara initial? 
Salary In range C7290 C10.l60p.a. 

AppHceUon larmi abulnabln from 
iha RaafBirar. Unlvanlty ol Salford. 
Salford MB4Wrrr»t 081-738 8843. Ext 
71831 Io whom competed appUcatlom 
■houkf ba raiurnarf by 18th Octobar. 
1881. quoting rsfarenca 0348/TH ES. 
Furlhir irrfarmallon can ba obtained 
(rum Praia wor. J. O. Oray, Dapartmant I 
ol BlintaJcol EWglnaowIng bn Bjrt. 7140. ’ 
THES10 


NORTH LONDON • 

Tiie polytechnic of 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 

Application* arc Invited ror 
•b follow log pons: 


General Vacancies 


BERKSHIRE 

CIVIL SERVICE COLLEGE 
COMPUTERS IN TRAINING * 

EDUCATION LECTURER 
up Io £11 .265 

The Collide provides a wide 
runna of management and de- 
velopment training ror rlvll 
servants at all management 
levels. Ths Training Resources 
Group, at Suunlnadala. BaiW«, 
Is O amnia 1 1st unit within (he 
College with the dual (unctions 
firstly of creating and running 
tuuraaa lor (hose involved In 
tne training function (laall; and 
xrcondly ol Ineierlua the de- 
velopment ut educational tech- 
nology In the College and in 
government service generally. 

A new pom la now being 
created within the group for an 
evperc in computer assisted 
learning (CAL) Io initiate and 
nnhanra computer appllrntlons 
In this context, and to gain 
acceptance for theno Innovative] 
c-in.BMl* ognlnst n background 
ul osr.ibllehou attitudes and 
mvlhinl*. The iio*t will Involve 
Mli'innnts uf consultancy, 
ruuise dnalriri ami devnlop- 
mem. and lecturing. Candl- 


. -irlng. Candi- 

ss’Uff ™:teo?."Lv 
s.v: esras “ 

according to quoliricatlons and 

For further Information and 
■ill application form «to be re- 
turned by 26 October 1 9B 1 1 
write to Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Alencon Link, Baaing- 
etoke Hants. RG 21 ljn. or 
tBlephane Baslnnatoko (0356 1 
68DS1 (answering service opor- 
ntoe outside office hours). 
Please quale ref: 0/9644, 15 


tai Research Assistant required 
to work on a project examining 
mduatrlnl con r flc t In the 

JJatlpnel Health Servlco. 

Cendldstas ahould have a social 


■elencn backgrdund with s 
knowladaa of industrlnl rela- 
tions- and trade unions and of 


survey methods. 


(bl Research 


A‘ 

if-il-i.t ;.i 

;-*r • 

A A • '111 
1 : 


,1:1 t. 

fev 

V: '5 ; < 


svark. saov« CtSsIbHIty In 
working, huuhi is pasalplg, 

?t TECHNICIAN 1 ' ’ 

■ :- i Props n t^ Bcnne Taint in g > - 

OP* . and to 

vm: 

-Onie ffSaiblllly In wcirk- 
- log .hours Is possijiin. 

9 atariasi 
don . AllawAnc*. 

C anre. • 

rcturer lift — ‘ £4.814 — 

£6.032 — £7.460 live. London 
Allowance. 

I oc-hfliilano 2S — £3.468 - 

S.784 Inr. London Allowance 
funder review). 

Furtlirr Inlormnl ion .from 
thn nanlsirnr. WlltiblmJon 


vR^&r,Ch; 


'.PfrE S 

nenaNiiliknt Of psychology 

( « A Tiv^'.-iwsa8iv 

» lcatlqns arc 
Of; rosea irth 


■ post of rswarth 
wo.cX w'lh Or R, t 
„ 'tRC .Project 

Mi 


VUl Orlpniaiion in 
antt qesrbv counties, and Bub 


dulrad to work on a project to 
■ LT2u l B*, ‘L 1 * 1 Intprmatlqn 
needs of local authorltlaa In 
R 1 “hnlng ror and managing rail- 
L* i r 2 r and recreation 

In U>ndon and the South East 
roaloit. Candidates should have 
a rirst degrsa in B social ad- 
enca or Information aclancaai 
knowiedgp of or resoarch ax- 
parlance In lolsuro stud las and 
some familiarity with tho use 
°£ «™pulers would be an 
advantaga. - 

' ^ APP«>ntfn«nta initially will 

MB year with the passi- . 
years an axta neloii to two - 

Salary Scale: £4386-£S034 

plus £769 London Allowance. 

Application forma and furth- 
° r psrtlrulara (state post In 
which Interested) froiii 
L- e , . EstabHehinenl . ameer. 
Polytechnic of North London. 
HoHovvay Rqad, London. NT 

r. 


BAfrH. 

i . . ■ UNxVBHSITY of 

fiCUQOL OF PHYSICS 
POSTDOC^O^A^gBaEARCH' ■ 

Phonon -mcdB. ^rtkltlons ln , 
Professor . 


Scholarships 


COMMONWEALTH 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

tenable abroad 

Application* aro invllsd for 
Commonwealth Scholarahips 
«w««l«f by the governments of 
Australis and New Zealand from 
i m i 1883 lor. f»V arranBamant, 
lata 1982) and of Canada, Ghana, 
Kong Kong, India, Jamaica, 

UdlstMU llUaJ* ei- I a r 




Apnlicationa itw, 

R referably Itt - tjphqj 
te nxntee uf Ifirai 


W- • wviflflB . 

ettiti'.wtth' 




r Jr alio As add expert enca. 

er d ,urth - 

Personnel 

§“-K! r . or • Beth' 

fA'ij quottftg tai 


1) '■'! 




W .ns s q,, (U | Iiupiun 

only. Trinidad from 198Z 
Thosa awards Bra Inianded for 
programmes of postgraduate study 
or research taadlng to a higher 
degree or similar quaSflcedon ai a 
Wihrerifty.ln tha swanfing country. 
B^Wretewm fare* and tuhton fee* 1 
ttiw offer a m^ntenarKe aKowence ■■ 

• Bttd certain other bofigflti. 

■ • CandWatee, who ehauid be under « 
35 years of age, must be United 
Kingdom nationals lor other 
Commonwealth cftbani or Brtltah 
protected person*) permanently 
resWenHRthe United Kingdom and 
must how or expect to obtaln.a first 
degree whh at least upper second 
ctaaahonoure. . 

. Further .. . particulars end 
appllceikm form* for tha awards of 
"P . •*> ’three countries, may be 
obtained from the Commonwealth 
SchDiatanlb ConunhWon (TH). 36 

*9 snqgfesn . after 26 
Ootobar; complalBd application 
fprtng muat be relumed to arrive not 
later. ; than 31 October 1981 . . 
Enquirer* should i specify their’ 
Mdernh) ^qMMtlqns, diftsnshlp 
end the countries In which they are 
mttffeateo. 

ksw&ifssa’afs 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 
PROFESSORIAL APPOINTMENTS 

Applications are Invited for appointments to b full P irfmMU 
In each of the following Departments within the rSSj 
Faculties:— "uecuw 

Dept of Chemical Engineering 
(Faculty of Engineering) 

Candidates must have a Ph.D. degree and considerable 
teaching and Industrial experience. Including published wortj 
of merit. 

Depts of Operative Dentistry & 

Oral Surgery (Faculty of Dentistry) 

Candidates should preferably be qualified in Dentistry and 
should possess outstanding academic record, with 
considerable university teaPhing/reBearch experience 
Including published works of merit. 1 

Dept of Physiology 
(Faculty of Medicine) 

Candidates should preferably be medically qualified and ahould 
possess outstanding academic record, with considerable 
university teaching/ research experience, Including pubBstad 
works of merit. 

Successful candidates will be expected to provide leadership In 
tha teaching and research programmes of the Dapartmanta. 
Annual emoluments range from S$78, 44 5- 53102,091, the 
Initial amount depending on the candidate's qualifications and 
experience. These emoluments Include allowances of. ora 
month's salary In December of each year. In addition, 
appointees with a basic dental or medical degress and « 
recognised higher professional qualifications will ba paid a 
•fixed allowance of S$24,000 p.a. 

For staff appointed on normal contract, emplacement on tha 
permanent establishment may ba considered after ths Initial 3- 
year contract. Leave and medical benefits are provided) Under 
the University's Academic Staff Provident Fund Schema, tha 
staff member will contribute at the rate of 22% of Ns salary 
subject to a maximum of S6660/- p.m., and tho Unlvanlty 
contributes 20 >4 % of his monthly Balary . (Tha sum standing to 
the staff member’s credit In the Fund may be withdrawn whan 
he leavea Singapore/ Malaysia permanently.) Other benefits 
Include: e settling-ln allowance of S61,000-S92,000 dapaiuJng 
on circumstances, an education allowance In raspoct oi 
chlldren'e schooling to the extent of 75% of basic school fan 
subject to a maximum of S$12,000 p.a., subsidised housing il 
rentals ranging from S9100-S9360 p.m., passage assistance 
and baggage allowance for the transportation of personal 
effects to Singapore. (El ■» S93.89 approx. I . 

Application forms and further details may ba obtained 
from: 


*1. Mr. R. E. 8harma, 2. The Hoad, ReonjIbnantUnh. 

NUS Overseas Office, National University of '/ 

6Cha*ham8treet . Singapore, Kent Rldg* / 

London SW1. U.K. SlnflaporeDBII. - ( 

Tat: 01-2354682. . 

All application forma ahould ba submitted to tha 
Recruitment Unit. National University of Singapore, K«« 
Ridge, Singapore Mil, .Alternatively, candidate* nw 
write dlreot to the Head, Recruitment Unit at the actor*** 
mentioned above giving their curriculum vitae and tin 
names and addresses of three referees. 

Closing date: 31 Oatober 1981 . n«u 


IV/ KURINQ-QAI COLLEGE 

■ i/ZJ OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 

I [ ( e !| ' 1 Sydney, N.S.W. Australis 

TfiM’ LECTURERS 

* 8ohool of Library arid Information Studlw 

. Kurlng-gal College Is a' multi disciplinary Institution of® 1 
education situated In the northern Sydney suburb ol 
The College |a of outstanding modern architecture^ irw 
eurroi/nded by 22 hectares of natural buahland overlooking 
Lane Cover National Park. ■ j 

The Collage- offers a wide range of coureea In ih® 
.financial and administrative studies, library a™} 
studies, recreation and community studies, teacher aau“j" 
and practical legal training. In addition, a number of conv 
have been established for consulting research ana.wwwj" 
actlvltiea, Including a centre for community nducatlw- 
College employs approximately 350 staff, and has a 


late 1982) and of Canada, Ghana' College employs approximately 360 staff, and naa a 

Hong Kong. India, Jamaica! enrolment of approximately 3,200. - «1 

Malay*]*, Nigeria, Sierra Leona, 8ri ' The College wlflhSB to appoint lecturers In the aow" 

Lanka and, wr Tropical Agriculture Library and Information Science. The School cur^ny 


biuniry unu imormauon science, ine ocnuui 
Graduate Diplomas In Library Science and 
Ubrarlahehlp and a Bachelor of Arta (Ubrary Sctenwl flWv 
Further programmes are .to be Introduced .!n comw 
- education and graduate specialist diplomas are to os onw 
. the areas, pf chnd/young adult Information servlws mo®' ci 
• systems- A master's degree with emphasis on 
.•-.education' Is also planned. • Tha ■ School- cunsiw 

■ approximately 360 students and 30 academic 8iaff- , N c\, 

The Heed Of School, Margaret Treak, A.M., 

M. Lib. (UNSW), F.L:A.A., will be vlelfing England 1^^ 
and wlphea to meet library science educators who vw«*. 
Interestd In teaching the School's Programmes- . a/totXJ rto 
Appllcame ahould possess a strong dl^pffnaiY go 
. evidenced by hlgher'degrea qu allfloat Iona, P u „ r ^ii, s !oiv»l 
established raaearch oapaoity,- relevant P r i. ^ijgry 
exparlenca^ considerable experience In teaching 
level and the bapaqlty.to provide educational 'gawy 

. Appointments will be made within one of the foiiowre] 
ranges, depending On qualifications and expertem*- 
I Lecturer:. • 9A17.083-?A2S,C® P-“- 

Senior Lecturer: 8A26,B03^A3O - • 

A Principal Lacturerr 8A32,414-0^jjW P- • 

An attractive houslpg loan scheme Is available to t _ j ^ 

in Addition,, assletanoe will be provided Yrf^ ^® rn< | w 

■ appointment expenses. ■ ; M de «fk. 

AppkeatJona In writing for. the position, 3*3*8 ^ 

. , . (deluding' tetaphdrw numbers during huwnosa pf 

. qualfflcattoni and experiahoa and the nantw atwiaa t*jSVJ; 

refer**! should be forwarded W Mre- M. TregfJ ^ by FP 
. aoVamment Offfooa, 88 The Strand. London ^ wflh 

■ Jonuary, 1982. Mre. Trask wHI.be "rrangli^ ®W»^ oriT hui«W' 
.. ap^Hrantatbbe held qt the N«&.W. Government Offjcaa . 
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Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF BAHRAIN 

Faculty Position 
for the T981 -82 academic year 
University College of Arts, Science, and Education invites 
applications for the following position: 

PROFESSOR OR 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
in Botany 

Specialising In Ecology with solid background In Taxonomy 
and piology Education. Research Interests open but Desert 
Ecology preferred. Knowledge of Arabic useful but not 
(iBcassary. 

Candidates muat have a Ph.D. and experience in a recognised 
univarsity. 

Salary scales per annum: 

Professor B.D. 10.800- 18,200 

Associate Professor B.D. 9,000-11,700 
tB-D-1 - El .40 = US$2.65 approx.) 
genafitaand allowances: free, furnished, air-conditioned living 
quartern; full range of medical and health services; substantial 
education allowances tor up to 3 children; extra month's salary 
for each year of service; eir tickets to rend from Bahrain each 
year for family; two months paid summer vacation; allowance 
for shipment of personal affects and household goods at 
beginning and end of appointment. 

Bahieln hee no income tex. 

Contracts are for two years, renewable. 

Candidates should apply In writing, citing three 
references, to the Acting Reotor, University Collage of 
Bahrein, P.Q, Box 1082, Manama, Bahrain. Arabian Guff. 
Closing data: 30th October. 1981. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 
Department of English Language a- Literature 

IN fepaitmant npK* (o m*k# U0 to eight appointment* over the no<t (waive 
iwxitN, tome imrrwdlaNlY In lha fl*M of English LtnguiiUci. The new appointment* 
wO cornotoment iha p>M«nl Hlebllihmant ol fourlMn. engaged In I full under- 
inMH end • propoMd poiigraduota piogramme In lha English Language 
AliNugh die Deporimem li In waited m applicant* whoM ipicldanu cover ■ 
«<dl«M. INre-ire certain Utlds of itudy whan) tome ilr engine nina I* required 
TNietrt 

TnUingubOc* and linguig* variety 

PjYCSglngjlnlce 

EngWi and Other ranguige* Iparilouliriy Malay. Mandarin, and Tamil) 

Compuaifanal LmgubUc* 

Ireirumriral PhonaOci 

lulcology 

Imuuegi xirvay dmign and technique* 

kpafcioa with furlhar Internals In Lllorary Styllillca and Iha devalopmtni ol 
Inwgi MtHng malarial* would have an adviniaga. 

Groi'iuuUamorumam* rang* at lollowa: 

lm«t StffiOhO - 48880 

• . bWmtr 8*43080 - 74G90 

*M0MPror*aao> 8*64830-88800. 

I IFOI >5*3831 

it* W raulng aalary I* dopandent upon iha candldita'i qualHicxirotK. 

'^••'Xmatha level ol ■ppolnimoni oMorad. 

ka considered lot tanure appotntmem alwi an kMilal conueu nl 3 
“JJ**8 modica) benaflta era provided. Under the Unlvyriliv'a Academic 
hTulu Fund Scheme, iha iiart member contrllnilo* at lha preiani rata or 
.r "■“‘•[V «ib)oct to ■ maximum of StCOO/- p.m.. and (ho Unlvarally 
JOtlll or Na momhly eatery The- sum sanding in iha ataft membat'a 
» 6* Fund may bi withdrawn whan ha reavaa Sljigspora/Maleyila 
Olhar btnallta Include: a eetUIng-ln altowanca of 8*1000-3000. 
rl»7| , 6 ?yV l ’ fl ■' ranging from 5*120-308 p.m., education allowance in 
aducaikm aubfeci ro ■ maximum ol 6*12.000 p.a., pMa* 0 * 
* n " baggega itowanes lor iranaporuikm of paraonil ellacTi id 

•"** <urt *'* T Information may bo obtained from: Mi. 9. 2. 


w«ara>B9 VMiua, s ipimaimiii oiriai, luikiuii uww i mi*. 

Unlvaralty wriO bo InurvfowInB ahortllalad oandktalo* In 
18 and 14 Navambor 1881. THES12 



NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 
. Department of Computer 8olanCB 

saSSteSJSSfeSS? jreoenB appolnlmonte In lha Dop*r|manl of Computor 
who muai poaaaia a Ph.D. degcoe In Campuior Sctonoa or 
8 * V8n ,0 Mnd W»»» Wdio era atf* to teach In one or 

Computor Natwoik* 
SgAffWotur* Operating Syiiami 




Computor Natwoika 
Operating Syiwmi 
Daiaboso Doargn 
SyilBma Analyt** & Design 

< c D«^n i^dA J rXr. ol Algorithm* 

ConSr^.j5.r m#llonS¥,, * n,s ' ComouNr Managfimant 

Audhkig Computer BkmJteUor 

• Uetei? UmBn,a rar B» “ Wlow*: 

Snap , 8*26080 — 49850 

AiwS? ‘ I 8*43090 - 74690 

g£g£Profa*aor 3*64830- B6800 

n» owtinMnru,, ^ J B47B440 - 102060 

* ttependam upon ih* candidate'* quaHfteattom. 
Safi r»y wappolrumeni oflerod. 

SMn. Imm CwSUSjff .* * pnoro appointment alter an Initial oomrKt ol 3 
Soft IWdJit.IIIJvS b*nerta are ptovtdnd. Under the Unlvaralty'* Academic 
8* oil w*-J).n77 Srl? n ^ ,he stll, msmber conirlbulo* ft ih* preaani rate ol 
M ci” 10 * nwifum of S*660/- p.m., ipd the UrWemlty 
«tedj in c/L?' ™ monthly salary. The lum a landing io j lha atnlf member'* 
WrmwwiL whhdmwn whan ha feavsi filngapore/Malayala 

“ ««flng-ln allowance ol S*1000'2000. 
'"reo 0l tiSduXi 1 U!lS^* n 8 |n 9 lr0frl 8*1 00-360 p.m., education aVowanco h- 
“ • maximum gl 5*12.000 p.a., PM*«oa 
iVrQ ,w hanaportatton rt partonal elfcet* to 

tnlormadon may ba obfalnid allhar from 
tTO-rw ni otftc* ” (The Hiad, Hecrultment Unit 

• National Unhraraltvol Singapore 

teJreWST 1 Kant Rldg* 

5K«1S«. •• Singapore 0611 . 

‘"Oiaatwj ■■■ 

^tepfladonpeHouldbaaubmltladidthaReofuliinemUnlL y ut , 


_ Would subscribers to the 

T| MES HIGHER EDUCATION 
, SUPPLEMENT 

please direct all 
''Wespgndence and enquiries to: 




Subscription Manager 
h n^9 akfie| d House 


oorarrymount Road 
Haywards Heath 
ssexRHl63DH 


HISTORY OF 
CANADIAN THEATRE 

Applications are invited for a tenure-stream 
appointment in the field of the History of 
Canadian Theatre, with an emphasis on French 
Canada, in the Graduate Centre Tor Study of 
Drama. The appointee will give graduate courses 
and supervise doctoral research. The appointment 
will be made at a rank and salary commensurate 
with the qualifications of the successful candidate 
who must, in any case, have the experience and 
distinguished publications required for immediate 
appointment to the School of Graduate Studies. It 
is also intended that the appointment be made 
jointly with an oilier appropriate department in the 
University and hence involve some undergraduate 
teaching. It will commence on January 1, 1982 or 
July l, 1982. 

Applications, together with a full curriculum vitae 
and the names of at least three referees should be 
sent to Professor Michael Sldnell, Graduate 
Centre for Study of Drama, Massey College, 4 
Devonshire Place, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada MSS 2E1 . THF< 


UNIVERSITY OF QU YANA 
P.O. Box 101110, Geo/gatown. Guyana. 8A. 

INSTITUTE OF DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

VACANCIES - RESEARCH FELLOWS 

Tho Inqtiiuta ol Oovatopmani Studtoi. a lOtaerth ImUnjI* In Ih* Faculty ol Socul 
Sciences. University of Guyana, invites spptcsnoni toi vacant posliigns ol 
Rsioitch Follow* in any ona of Dio laitewtng a teas: 

Economics, Sociology. International Relations, 

Law, Politics and Management 

Parson* with interests in tne Sodei Sciences outside ol iha above-mentioned arm 
may ateo apply Applicants should briefly Indicate then own research Inleraiu. 
Applicant* should have a peat graduate dsgres or aaptnfenco in research work. The 
appointment will be lor two years. 

Topics currently undsr consideration Include: The System of Legal AdmintMtetion 
in Guyana. Family structure In Guyana. Ctesa Slrucluro. International Relation* and 
Foreign Policy ol Guyana. Regional Integration, Problem, of Rural Davelopmani. 
Urbanisation and Social Change. Location ol Industry end Oigantaationst Siud«x 
Pail major resoarch project* undertaken by the IDS include: Caribbean Technotogy 
Policy Studies, Research work under lha Regional Monetary Studies Programme 
ILO-UG aiudies on (he Sugar Industry and Labour Mobility in Guyana. Caribbean 
Public Enterprises Protect. Transnational Corporations with special letoience to 
financial Inatilurituu. Level ol Living In Quyana and tha Cooperative movement In 


Guyana. Work Is currently proceeding on the fltsl two topics. 

Balary toala IPar annum) Research Fallow - UA 3; CIS. 000. DO > 48000 - 
*14. 780.00 per annum. 


Benefits Include housing a Itowanes. gratuity el 10% of basic Ularv. contributory 
medical scheme and terminal leant. Anyone recruited from overseas will raenvs up 
to tour tuH economy alt fsres l tom point at laciulunenl it a. tor hlmesH/hstatH. 
■pause and unmarried children up (o eighteen years of age. limited rarmvat 
expenses and a Setolng lrt allowance, 

AppRoattona (3 coplaal stating name, date of birth, marital atatui. 
quail Orations wltli data* obtained, work axparianco Iwlth date si. names and 
add raises or three rale tees Iona of tha raleraoa must ba your prsseni of Iasi 
■mptoyor whin applicable), must reach tha Personnel Division. University of 
Guyana. P.O. Box 10 1110L Georgetown, before 7lh October. 1881. 

THES12 



R20 860 per annum. 

The requirements ace (l| & 
Matter's Degraa or preferably a 
Ph.D. Ill) experience In unlvaralty 
teaching and In field Instruction In 
social work, oi aflnlor professional 
experience ol a relevant kind 1111) a 
professional qualification In social 
work officially recognized or 
racognlzablB In South Africa in 
torms of the Social and Associated 
Workers Act (No. llOof 1979)- • 

Besides undergraduate teaching 
In aoclaf work, the Unhrersity 
provides education at graduate level 
tn two . Bpacfaflams, i.a. cOnlcal 
social work and oommunity social 
work. Preference will be given to 
parsons wllh quallficatiqna or 
experience In the letter, but . 
applicants offering only iha former 
wilt not be ruled out IfttaraeVdnd 
experience In group work will be a ' 
rocornmendetton. ... 

The applicant should submit a 
curriculum vitas, stating present 
salary, research Interests and 
publications, whan available If 
appointed, and ihe names and 
addreesasof three referees. 

Further Information oqnearnlng lha 
position may tft obtained hwn'fli; 
Rogiatrai. talt*ntlo« Appofntmonn 
OffloaJ, Unfvsnlly of C*P« ™*A 
Roridabosoh, 7700, by whom 
■ppjtorttoTtt tquotlna tai. no. Wl m«« 
bi racthrsd not liwr Ihan 80th 
November 1861. . ' _ IB 

. Tha. UnlverriiY* P»ltoy to noi to 
dlaarimlnais bt tho appoliWmaM of 
ttaff on. ths proumta of aK.nre or 
rallghM*. Anther Womtoriofli m lh« . 
ImpUmanMllon of thl* P ot1n V » 
obtotoablo from Ui» Rtotatrer. . | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THE 




SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER THAN 
10.00 A.M. 
MONDAY 
PRECEDING THE 
PUBLICATION 


SEX 

DISCRIMINATION 
ACT, 1975 

No job advertlsament which Indicates or can reasonably 
be understood as Indicating an Intention to discrlmale 
on ground of sax (eg by Inviting applications only from 
males or only from females) may be accepted, unless 

1 . The job is for the purpose of a private householder or 

2. It is a business employing fewer than six persons or 

3. It Is otherwise excepted from the requirements of the 
Sex Discrimination Act. 

A statement must be made at tha lime the 
advertisement is placed saying which of the exceptions 
In the Act Is considered to apply. 

In addition to employment, the principal areas covered 
by the section of the Act which deals whh 
advertisements are education, the supply of goods and 
services end ths sale or letting of property. 

It is the responsibility of advertisers to ensure that 
advertisement content does not discriminate under the 
terms of the Sex Discrimination Act. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


To advertise in 
the THES 
phone 

LORRAINE 

WILLIAMS 

on 

01-837 1234 


THE TIMES 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
SUPPLEMENT 


P.O. BOX 7 
GRAYS INN ROAD 
LONDON WC1X 8EZ 
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Eating me 

University, reminded us that in j ^ ^ o 

American Indian culture, one of the CpPfl 0001 01 
surest indications of impending disas- J 

tei was the tribe's decision that, in i.„ /1 | tM/ >l n , T1 r 
order to survive, it was necessary to eat rCvflllvIIUsi V 

,U. nnrn _ in tha full l-ni 1 lvli?ri(TP 


on’s 


Eating the 


W II surest indications of impending disas- 

B B ■ ^Bl ■ 1 ter was the tribe's decision that, in 

■ B.BBM.B W I ordertosurvive.it was necessary to eat 

^ 7 I the seed corn - in the full knowledge 

mr I that this doomed the crop of the 

I following year". 

1 B y anfl | Q gy, modern American 
between the two and it is sometime society faces a similar threat in its 

nhnr 1 nVI.u'lr ivhf*n I nil lb Inin hpil failure. In Tvnrndnrp udemifltelv its 


Monday 


olf the supply Of educated 
and technological manpoj^ 
deny to American K-cietytte V? 
resources to take A*!*! 
economic growth. ^ “ 

Finully, it is only tobe hup^ thai , 

blind commitment to social £X 

Will llnr further Arn^a '“Mlfl 


after 2 o'clock when I club into bed. 


A bright day and an early stun. To 

Bristol ns convenor .of the , , 

Leverhulnie seminar an institutional WCUnCSUaY 
change nnd adaptation, the third in hnc „, „ 

the series examining the future of Tbe . day begins with sorne -J 0 * 1 / re_ 
higher education. A seminar of this w , nKn P-.^)® t brilliant insight at one 
sort is a delicate operation, its sue- p clock in the morning seems a little 

ccss depending on getting the correct J* 'J ^ J'8 1 ll1 . LjJlS; 

balnnee of people and providing the Gareth and I agree that the strategy 

appropriate structures for a useful ,s !° | JJ 

discussion. Have I got it right? Time policy implications of their discus* 
will tell. First a meeting with the stons and to push them as far as they 
chairman Sir Alnstair Pilkington and ? re Prepared 10 gP- Inevitably there 
the inquiry director Gnreth William*. a blde drawing back hut overall 

. I - ■! .i .. rl i* isiAU,c nn rh r* rhunopc r#»ninrPi{ 


Wlf&lll II lull Jtl tfiiimion a iiujiiEiIvij hum . ■ ... fl . . . « . ■ .. 

the inquiry director Gnreth WilJiaim. J* * l ll ^ e dewing back I>ut ovcrull futi 

Most of the procedural matters nre die views on the changes required did 

settled pretty qnicldv. The most diffi- over the next decade are surprisingly The issue is focussed in many 
cult deesron is whether we should radical. ...... . places. The most obvious and urgent *r . .. 

have lea in the meeting room or take “y lunchtime it is all over ana lS j n the Reagan budget proposals ^ ts * r j 

the five minute walk to the dining f«tigue brought on by a sense of for the federal Government. Balanc- VJ COf £6 1x2110 SlOtU 

room instead. In the end wc decide release takes over. Participants leave j n g the budget by cutting expendi- ® 

to make the 40 or so participants saying how worthwhile us been and t ures is politically popular, as eating to the unraveling of the mysteries of 

walk. ‘ he research advisory group settle t h e seed com surely was. But that is genetics. 


failure to reproduce adequately its 
human and financial investment in its 
academic and industrial research and 
development. Successfully competing 
in an increasingly technological 
world requires a constant commit- 
ment to the kind of capital invest- 
ment that will have results only in 
the future. American society bus had 
such a short-term focus that it has 
been willing to neglect that capital 
expenditure in order to satisfy the 
demands of current consumption. In 
that sense alone it is dooming the 
future, just as surely as the Indians 







,»gg!S 


mm 



will not furUier erode our coS52 
to enforcing standards of mathtSS i 
and scientific literacy in our m Z ' 
elementary schools and high scC 
Technological literacy may now K 
important ns reading and writing 
»nd history, in the definition 8« 
education citizenry. And it 
achieve that citizenry necessary to ih; 
working of a democracy which im K i 
led us to establish the public s£| 
system in the first place. 

The assumption in the federal u 
buck in research is that private found* 
lions and private industry will nfcu . 


have lea in the meeting room or take luncmime it is an over ana 

the five minute walk to the dining fett& ue brought cm by a sense of 
room instead. In the end wc decide release takes over. Participants leave 


The sessions arc lossclv structured d ° wn ^ or a post-mortem and planning a | so a s hort-term answer, If the cost Much of this research would have 
nround specially commissioned °* ■J ll 1 , 1 l . rc nice! mgs. By 5 o clock I 0 f budget balancing is to destroy seemed to a bureaucrat from the 
papers. The idea is to let discussion »m falling asleep, give my apologies America’s research enterprise. Office of Management and Budget 

Hnw without too much constrnint. My and ™c the next Inter-City 1*5 to The problem is not only in the as being without practical value - a 
rule is to lake copious notes and to London. Arrive home to flncl every- 3ren 0 f research in the humanities mere indulgence in academic scien- 

present a summary on Wednesday body in bed with colds and flu. De- anc j (be arts - those things that pro- tific curiousity. But it has produced a 

morning which will firm up some cldc lhc on 'y sensible thing is to join vide the justification for a society's revolution in modern biology with its 

recommendations. Until then I rake diem. survival. The budgets of the National attendant industrial possibilities of 

a virtual vow of silence. I had won- Endowment for the Arts and the genetic engineering, much the same 

dered beforehand how l was going rp, , National Endowment for the Hu- as discoveries in solid state physics 

to restrain myself from participating. 1 nlirSQclY manities were cut almost in half. The did for the advance of communica- 

ln the event it is no problem. The n . . r *ni ,vnrM r>f pri Th<» problem also exists in the sciences tions. The absence of one generation 

sheer effort of concentration in noit includes the usual 0nd technology. Whether through in- of academic research from the pro- 

trying lo write down what other refereSre riouests ram Mtt advertence or forethought, the cess would have delayed, or perhaps 

people are saving supresscs all desire fc nriH . nil . ^ / national science budget was cut thwarted, either or both revolutions, 

lo participate’ ^“iXSEEK T' l! altogether in the recent reconcilia- The matter is critical even on the 

S“ .. t“!! T I !,i,,„ 8 S rionWet. The only research enter- indus.riai side. Many nations, inelud- 


genetics 


Much of this research would have 


vide the justification tor a society s revolution in modern moioay witn ns 
survival. The budgets of the National attendant industrial possibilities of 
Endowment for the Arts and the genetic engineering, much the same 
National Endowment for the Hu- as discoveries in solid state physics 
manities were cut almost in half. The did for the advance of communica- 


Tuesday 


their return from vacation Most rion bud £ et - The only research enter- industrial side. Many nations, inelud- 
Lgl'. -y.T. 1 - prise now left inlact !n Washington is ing Japan. West Germany, and the 

Kook which Micmillans have been 5? t !) e massivc new defence budget. Soviet block are now spending vastly 
nrnjii i Jnc fn r some thiie now Each « ener «don may be said to larger proportions of their national 

*■ -me nfoin events of die ni'ornina have the ri 8 hl t0 e,ect its own P riorl ' bu dgets on research and develop- 
J.ra* iJ l-Sf pxnin Sf.t£n des as long as the implication of rnent to the point that the United 


A heavy day the first session start inc Sen i ember evnni nation ,ies as ,on 6 aS lhe implication of menl to the point that the United 

at V.1S and the last finishing some 12 ^ f n„ri„i„ r Cnoinl s.-iVnce rbosc choices are retained within the States is rapidly losing its preemi- 

hours later. The only break arc for 1 flowed hv a staff mrSfina impBCt on that generation. But the nence us an industrial nation, 

food and drink but these, loo are- c h * ... Brp . n . evolution of science requires the Undergraduate science education 

hardly periods of rel^xarion. The os ^rt of continuous ^mutated work of many has also tost out in ^the battle of 


mealtime discussions are if anything rh e st ud ent concerned Hons buhlding on each other. Pulling budget priorities in Washington in 

more intense than the official ses- : a Border navs/fail and our de- t0 B cth er the threads of work begun what can only be described as a 

sions. . !L ? on wi^defermine whether Ihl an in the 19th century, deoxyribonucleic classically punic victory for the 

We are housed in the Regional Dra ceed to Part IT Comoassion is the acid or DNA was discovered in the budgeteers. Indeed, it is ironic that 
Management Centre of Bristol the Sit P 1940s. This led to the discovery of Washington professes such faith in 

Polytechnic and one of the other *, usual the hceinnltia of term the structure of DNA in 1953 by tax reductions to solve our budget 

staff meeting is a pleasant affair. The Watson ftnd Krick - which in turn lcd ills - and V et fails ,0 see tbat cuUl,1 B 

nis? i I rgLu rf n nS tensions and arguments of last year — 

imimmt that wilh this "$•: I or the moment,- forgotten. A J j * 41^ chairs and Peter Walker invented a 

: best way is to start - 10 * r 5P°? thfll AuVlC6 tO tllG system of local government which 

e, On the other hand ? din, . ss,c>ns J or the 140 students .com- __ effectively subordinated Education to 

5 academic might be ,ng J nto . the „ first year dosed two FpIIaWC Environment. Since then the decline 

, nn nick » nn„ weeks early. Even the UGC cuts have ltv W A/ VA1.VF has continued. Wilson, in his second 


and finance the slack. UaW 
foundations with endowments cm b 
inflntion are cutting back progrenm 
and staff and have turned more u . 
social issues, relying on the govern 
ment or industry to finance techmto : 

cical research. Unhappily, if America 

free enterprise is -not willing tobrest ' 
adequately in Us own research aJ ■ 
development, it is most certainly un- 
likely to come to the rescue of uiuveri- 
ty research. 

The universities, on the other hud. 
have done little by way of establish^; 
their own priorities. V/hile thefaWstf 
economics and the hard sciences £ 
have excellent employment opportuni- 
ties either in or outside the acadnn 
universities are continuing lo mre 
produce PhDs in fields where thereat 
not these opportunities. All of nkdi 
leads to the mistaken notion thu dx 
nation has a more than Brkqutt 
supply of eduented manpower. 

In a curious way we have cow 
full circle. From an earlier depend- 
ence on human resources lo conquer 
the frontier or settle a new nawa 
we came in the nineteenth andtni 
tieth centuries to rely on a vuiari 
seemingly inexhaustible supply A 
natural resources. Now, towards 
dose of the twentieth century, « 
have become almost a havt-rouv 
tion in terms of most resources ctw ; 
than food. The vast Ksowwtf 
America today is again hwa® 
brain power. To cut off the » ti- 
the country from the full eB«J* 
ness of that resource for a jborWti® 
budget achievement is to mow« 
the future to the preservation « « 
present, just as surely « “J® 
Indians by eating their seed com 


‘ e "‘ i0 S‘ n l‘ rg r““ 

Adited «o wl.iS 4 ’report thai 

& .Targe one. On .heather hand "nTinio^the ' fW 'Je.rcEed “wo 

iSund ‘enrollin". .ntf. Si ^ -^eta Mrly Erenlhi UGCeuBh.w 
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Tenure and y smff mobility are the 
rajyor Issues of Che morning. As the ,j ( S? 

■ discussion chbs Anri flnivs I think The Arguments WC Brc hflving 

StomyfiS iob in hicher educa- th ? P°V«hnic over aUoca- 

. tion at the Open University some 11 ^ S at t iS 

years ago. Coming from outside the !^_[^! nd n f th 

system 1 remember riot understand-' 
ing the principle of tenure. On 
being asked whether 1 preferred a Pri Hay 
five year contract or tenure I could * 

only conceive that the alternatives This is the difficult day as students 
were a five year contract or a ten come in to receive the results of 
' year contract. I naturally took the their re-sit examinations. Spend time- 
longer term and subsequently was with the casualties helping to pick up 
perplexed to receive a letter offering the pieces. This year as always there 
me an appointment until the year is at least one for whom the' implica- 
2U08! I wrote back saying there must tions are disastrous and no amount 


have been some mistake. 
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provides consolation. 
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subordination within the Whitehall deal to start the block 
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Manpower Services Commission they’re going to have w 
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the Department of Employment has knows what else, coojjerauo 
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Dr X from Aston, or Brunei or committee: ignore ,ne 
Salford Or wherever, has had his test some poly directors, ana 
case fought through the courts, it with setting up a pumic 
will not be clear whether Mr Irvine - without nationalizing; * K j. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Islam’s real distinction 


c; r - Prabhu Gupta ra’s article on 
•Mam’s new mind in the making' 
THES. September 181 brings out, 

unintentionally I think, the hin- 
damental contradiction in the effort 
Z describes to apply ''Islamic 
rnteria" to the finding of Western 
Sr” knowledge, lie article, like 
the World Conferences on Muslim 
Education which it refers to, makes 
a misleading distinction between reli- 
njous, Islamic thought on the one 
Ld and secular, Western thought 
on the other. Such a distinction may 
exist but it is not basic to the prob- 
lem of scholarship nor to that of the 
adjustment of Islam to scientific 
ihmking, while it involves a false 

characterization of Western thought 

as ■‘secular’’. 

The real distinction is between 
w ideologically-premised, a priori 
approach to scholarship and a non- 
itfeological, methodologically rigor- 
ous approach. The central tradition 
of modem Western scholarship corre- 
sonds to the latter method: secular- 
ism has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter. Many great- Western scientists 
have been tfeeply religious men and 
women who have interpreted the 
phenomena they have studied in 
terms of their beliefs; but they have 
not allowed this to interfere with 
their research any more than their 
secular-minded colleagues. Bias 
there has been and is, of course, but 
the point is that it has always re- 
sulted in bad scholarship. Secularism 
and (he scientific method are no 
more and no less in harmony than 
religion and the scientific method. 
The real problem lies, not with be- 
lief, but’ with reference to some su- 
preme authority above reason. - * 
Marxism, for example, is a thor- 
oughly secular system but Marxist 

Making decisions 

St. - The article by Peter David 
(THES, September 18) states that 
wfattshiahave been “fatally limited" 
m responding to the recent Cuts by, 
arnuag other things, their democratic 
Pvr',*- 1 beb eve this is mislead- 
ing-. Wnh regard to decision-making 
we internal rhetoric of universities is 
own consultative but the reality of 
is not necessarily participa- 
tive nOr democratic. Although many 
r^eshave attempted to move 
"° m highly centralized to more 
u t ? tive managerial structures, 
Mr^ Ch has sbo wn that such struc- 
. ,r * l 110 ^ geared for discussion 
^ decision (Fielden, 1973). At the 

“ earlier collegial model, 
wi emphasizes informal consen- 
nrLC^S te . parlicu,a ^y at higher 

n!?S i S 0n ! m Vc1s Qnd the lw ° do 
HJE* ^ny together. Research 
mi^, a so ,. tllal almost everyone 
arr £J ersl |!f* believes that decisions 

Sh? 1970) y Someone eUe ( Nob,e * 

^ is a good deal of 
22? , wil h ln contrived repre- 
S. D .T. wc . ,lru ctures maintaining an 

nurfiAi'^-J ig . .. i v 


$Uke i« -3 ouove au to a greater 

0f l«uiaiin?F^ coni . m tment to tiie 
the rank and file. 
t0 the cuts within 
*° "tilled on l he whole been 
S-his&^SF? manifestations and 
f® °uSder >I !" ^ ^eots .that 


Wo- and -£SS. i r vnqer a°out me 
*h 5 oi 1 b uniiSi?^ 8th °f commitment 
Remonnel toward 
^h kjj i? a i a l [ ,d objectives. Jt is 

^Pohfl^^bothe loss of pub-' 
™ biSSL. - higher education 


scholarship, to the extent that it is 
ideologically based, is unscientific. 
Conversely, the work of the Chris- 
tian fundamentalist colleges (to 
which Dr Guptara refers as models 
for Islamic institutions) will always 
remain suspect because of the heavy 
a priori basis of any research carried 
out in them. 

Rather than waste so much time, 
money and effort in attempting to 
create new “Islamic concepts" or in 
“reclassifying knowledge according to 
Islamic criteria", Muslim scholars 
would, I feel, do better to come to 
terms with the real nature of the 
critical scientific method as applied 
to a _ wide range of disciplines. The 
value of this method lies precisely in 
its independent character. It may be 
used, well or badly, by a Jew as 
easily as a Muslim, a Quaker as 
easjly as a Marxist, an Eskimo as 
easily as a Zulu. The moment we 
introduce revealed sources of knowl- 
edge - the Qur’an, the Bible, Das 
Kapital - into this framework we 
deprive it of its basic virtue. 

This is not, in the end, a mere 
matter of methodology. Much more 
is at stake, not least in an era when 
critical rationalism is under attack 
from many sides. Soviet Russia is 
only the most obvious example of 
what happens when ideological 
criteria determine the direction and 
even the conclusions of research, 
particularly in fields such as history 
or sociology. The attack on reason 
must always involve an attack on the 
most basic liberties, on the freedoms 
of thought, speech and publication. 
Yours sincerely, 

DR. DENIS MACEOIN. 

Lecturer in Islamic Studies, 

University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Ethnic training 

Sir, - Your brief note (THES . . 
September 11) on the inadequacy of 
ethnic training facilities for serving i 
teachers doubtless reflects the main 1 
Tese arch. findings of the University of 
Keele investigators. There u little 
doubt that the situation described is 
correct and should give cause for 
concern among those who provide 
in-service teacher education. 

I would like to point out, ■ how- 
ever, that for more than 30 years we 
in the Comparative Education De- 
partment of the University of Lon- 
I don Institute of Education nave been 
providing courses for teachers at all 


levels in which the problems of poli- 
cy in multi-cultural societies have 
been examined. Race as a criterion 
of diversity has always been studied 
along with language and religion. 

More recently, recognizing the 
growth through ' urbanization of 
multi-cultural communities in which 
ethnic differences loom large, we 
established an MA in Urban Areas 
in which the problems of providing 
education in multi-racial urban and 
inner-city communities are studied in 
comparative perspective and in inter- 
national seminars. . 

The continued attraction of these 
courses indicates that the demand is 
substantial and not merely potential.* 
The success of the courses lies in the 
efforts we make to help teachers, 
facing day to day problems In the 
classroom, to understand the cultural 
diversity found in many classrooms 
today. At the research level numer- 
ous doctoral students and a research 

assistant are investigating aspects of 

teaching in multi-cultural societies 
and communities abroad. 

The Institute as a whole set up a 
multi-cultural centre to study the 
problems of educating teachers for 
work in a multi-racial society^ A full- 
time member of the Department of 
Comparative Education is one ot 
three appointed specially to help in 

this centre. . 

The future is not entirely without 

hope. 

Yours etc, ' 

BRIAN HOLMES. f 

University of London Institute or 

Education. 


Order of the sonnets 


Sir, - Your issue (Sepicmbcr II) 
earned Professor Kenneth Muir’s re- 
view of my book. A'eir Poems by 
Shakespeare: order and meaning re- 
stored to the Sonnets. I should hold it 
to be etiquette not lo write in reply, 
had not Professor Muir twice made a 
point which touches me as n doctor 
and psychiatrist. A rather cumbrous 
sentence of mine has apparently led 
him to misread it by omitting a cru- 
cial negative. The sentence 
(p 78)runs: 

’If William had not actually con- 
tracted syphilis (and . . .' (The 
neonatal deaths of his two chil- 
dren! . . . suggest that he may 
have), the chief consequence of 
the whole episode would have 
been that it turned him into the 
compulsive womaniser that Lord 
Clarendon was to describe.’ 


It is not my medical opinion and it 
never has been my opinion that 
promiscuity could be “blamed on 


syphilitic infection". Anybody so in- 
fected may of course have made it 
his excuse for promiscuity \cf. the 
once popular belief that intercourse 
with a virgin could cure a sufferer), 
but that was not my point. My point 
was that his seduction, especially 
seduction by a woman whom he be- 
lieved to be promiscuous, could have 
turned Herbert from being anti- 
woman into a womanizer. 

My timetable of events differs 
from that which Professor Muir attri- 
butes to me. -Most importantly, I 

Shakespeare’s psychology 

Sir, - l cannot disagree with Andrew 
Colman's point that Shakespeare did 
not play an active role in the de- 
velopment of psychology but surely 
the important issue is whether the 
bard was a psychologist or not? 


make Herbert hear Sonnet 144 (triad 
7r) after his seduction, not before it. 
So Shakespeare's couplet could even 
have been prompted by Herbert’s 
account of his panic but nut vice 
versa. 1 accept Shakespeare's implicit 
denial (hat he hud ever hud inter- 
course with lhc woman - 
Wilt thou, whose will is large and 
spacious. 

Not once vouchsafe to hide my 
will in thine? - 

and do not make Shakespeare intro- 
duce Herbert “to n woman he knew 
to be infected”. 

For lhe rest, 

fingentem dicere venun Quid 
vetat? 

A tale may lei) the truth and. as 
Aristotle remarked, there is a prob- 
ability that the improbable actually 
happens. The factual basis for the 
events of Herbert's youth, perhaps 


now a little less meagre, gave suffi- 
cient straw for the bricks. Moreover, - 
although Fowler’s Triumphant Forms 
offers one “numerological defence' ” 
which Professor Muir thinks would 


Judging by the number of times his 
work is quoted in the psychological 
literature he would appear to have 


Letters for publication should arrive 
by Tuesday niorniug. Viey she Id 
be as short as possible 
on one side of the paper TheedUor 
reserves the right to cut or amend 
them if necessary 


been a competent observer and re- 
nnrter of psychological phenomena 
and therefore. I would argue, a 
psychologist. 

However because be did not pro- 
pose any theories or engage in prob- 
lems solving activity he is considered 
to have produced only insights and 
not psychology. Psychology, as 
Andrew Colman sees it, is defined 
by its methodology rather than its 
subject-matter ana involves activity 
.devoted to formulating and testing 
explanations by the process of 
problem-solving. 

This is a particular fixed view of 
the scientific endeavour derived from 
classical and Newtonian physics 
which has now been rejected by the' 
natural sciences in favour of a more 
•flexible approach but nevertheless in 
tho social sciences especially psychol- 
ogy it has come to epitomize activity 
regarded as ‘scientific’ as opposed to 

Newnham novel 

Sir, - Andrew Belsey is unable to 
trace the author of A Newnham 
Friendship, and John Schellenberger 
suspects there is no such novel. Ine 
copy I have in my hand (Blackie, 
1901) ascribes, the authorship to 
Alice Stronach, The first chapter, 'A 
Co-operative Cocoa', begins, en- 
ticingly, “ft was the first night of the 
Michaelmas term. All day long the 
gravelled path that led under the 
archway Up to the college doors had 
crunched beneath the wheels of lug- 
gage-laden flies . . The book is 
part of the Newnham Collection in 
our college library, and as such is 
not lent out, but can be consulted 
there by lovers of the genre. 

Yours faithfully, 

ANN PHILLIPS. . 

Librarian, 

Newnham College. 

Ministers hypocrisy 

Sir, - It is interesting to note that 
ministers consider the UGC "on all 
fours" with a Government depart- 
ment when obstructing the efforts of 
the Select Committee to extract vitnl 
information for the benefit of the 
Commons and the public, but an 
independent body when anyone sug- 
gests that its decisions are gov- 
ernmental policy for which ministers 
are responsible. 

Yours faithfully, 

K. L. STRETCH, 

1 Manor Close, 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


topple my “ingenious construction'', 

I believe that the rearrangement of 
the first 125 sonnets ns 31 tetrads 
and an epilogue furnishes a far 
stronger numcrnlogicnl argument. 
Mathematicians, please - your evi- 
dence! 

. Yours faithfully, 

JOHN PADEL, 

14 Filzjohn’s Avenue, 

London NW3. 

‘unscientific*. It is a philosophy of 
science behind which psychologists 
stand in their attempts to establish 
psychology as n science and has led 
to the production of thousands of 
statistical correlations ’ and u multi- 
tude of conflicting theories but very 
few real insights. 

Debates on' the philosophy of sci- 
ence have become an intricate part 
of the scientific process in physics, 
biology and other sciences; the pre- 


Union view 

UGC must 
be more 
representative 

Tire University Grants Committee 
has a lot to answer for in respect of 
the difficult situation in which many 
universities find themselves. 

With the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors nnd Principals, the UGC 
has expressed the view that the cuts 
being imposed by the Government 
together with the Government’** puli- 
cy un overseas student fees arc 
pressing the universities tu econo- 
mize too quickly. How then cun the 
UGC justify a situation which they 
have put into effect whereby some 
institutions are expected to accept - 
cuts far Inrger than those imposed by 
the Government? 

The differential distribution made 
by the UGC ranges from 0-24 per 
cent which means in sonic cases 
losses of income of some 3(1-40 per 
cent over the years. This is unten- 
able and one wonders whether the 
UGC is trying to do what the Gov- 
ernment said it was not: close one or 
two institutions by fitumciul pressure . 

This is not the end of the story. In 
addition to financial measures the 
UGC has given student quotas to 
each university to be achieved over 
three years, and in most cases a fall 
in student numbers hns to be met. 
When challenged, the UGC tries to 
imply that this is a government deci- 
sion. The Government for its part 
says the whole matter is the respon- 
sibility of the UGC and that in any 
case, the figures nre targets, not ccil- 
ings. The question must therefore he 
asked: Why is the UGC operating 
the student quotas as ceilings ana 
deducting money from the grant 
when these figures are exceeded? 


biology and other sciences; the pre- 
vailing ‘theory’ being (hat methodo- 
logical blinkers need to be removed 
before progress can be made. 

Why is it then that psychology 
adheres to a primitive view of 
science and expends much energy 
defending itself as a science- when its 
most valuable role is at the bound- 
aries of knowledge, where the phi- 
losophy of science is being debated 
and where insights lead to new views 
of science. Until psychology adv- 
ances from its present narrow view 
of science it should be defined by its 
subject matter and not a particular 
methodology and furthermore it 
should open its doors to any field, 
including literature, that lead to 
greater understanding. 

Yours faithfully, 

ANDREW WOOD, • 

Lancaster University. 

Brunei redundancies 
Sir, - Your headline - ‘Brqncl 53 
face sack by Easter’ (September 11) 
- was not only inaccurate* it was 
insulting to the much larger group 
facing dismissal four months sooner. 
Even the higher numbers and the 
more imminent operative dale did 
not prevent you adopting the values 
of many academics anef reinforcing 
their view that no.n-tcachers are non- 
people, at least in education institu- 
tions. 

1 suggest, however, that the loss of 


the non-teachers will be felt more by 
students and by the remaining staff. 
Teaching staff are directly sensitive 
to student numbers; non-teaching 
staff less so and their deduction will 


adversely affect Herttberg’s "hygiene 
factors" and hence student and stuff 
motivation and performance. Slower 
service not only in the refectory but 
in the library, the computer centre, 
the careers advisory service; dingy 
and dirty environment; early closure 
of buildings all result from tne reduc- 
tion of staff bn tlie less privileged 
side of the binary within institutions; 
longer hours, lower pay, poorer con- 
ditions and no tenure. And what will 
academics do with fewer secretaries 
to type their letters, lecture notes 
nnd research papers as well as the 
less formal- duties expected of them? 



We’re all in this together. Could you 
do your bit bv breaking down bar- 
riers, not reinforcing them. 


Yours faithfully, 

IAN McNAY, 

The Open University. 


When pressed on this the UGC just 
dams up. All (his throws into ques- 
tion the whole makeup and methods 
of the UGC. 

As it operates secretively, nobody 
knows the basis of its recommenda- 
tions to individual universities. One 
is almost horrified to learn that ir 
recommended closing or running 
down certain departments in certain 
institutions although it had not vis- 
ited these departments for 10 or 11 
years. Furthermore, the principles on 
which the UGC operated were stated 
in the most general and nebulous 
terms. ■ 

This situation cannot go on. It is 
the Association of University 
Teachers view that the composition 
of the UGC must be changed so that 
it becomes more representative, not 
only of universities but of the public. 
Secondly, this buck-passing between 
the UGC and the Government must 
end so that the UGC’s' deliberations 
and the reasons for its decisions can 
become widely known and be subject 
to criticism and appraisal by both the 
universities and the public. If the 
UGC can justify its actions it has 
nothing to fear. If it is afraid to 
justify them publicly (hen they 
should never have been taken. Over 
several months the AUT has con- 
stantly warned the UGC of the effect 
of its differential cuts policy. Never- 
theless it has gone ahead nnd the 
worst fears of the AUT have been 
realized. If the UGC now falls into 
general disrepute it has only itself to 
blame. 

There is further difficulty ahead. 
The UGC has stated that is has 
£2Um available for compensation 
schemes for early retirements ect. in 
order that universities can reduce 
staff. It has not yet stated what prin- 
ciples it is going to follow in distri- 
buting this money. Thus, university 
governing bodies arc in an impossi- 
ble position in making offers to staff. 

During the spring and early sum- 
mer the UGC spent days und weeks 
working out the basis of Its distribu- 
tion of the recurrent grant. It might 
now take some lime to look at itself 
and its methods of operating. 

Laurie Sapper 

The author is general secretary of the 
/Ijyoci'flf/on of University Teachers. 







